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NOTE. 


It was in 1860 A.D. that Reverend H. Burgess published 
his famous translation of the Sarya Siddhénta, in the Journal’ of 
the American Oriental Society. Owing to the time, thought and 
patient diligence that he and his colleagues devoted to the task, 
this translation stands out as a model of research work in the 
field of Hindu astronomy. Now after a lapse of three quarters 
of a century it has become almost inaccessible to any Indian 
researcher of the present times. The Calcutta University is now 
publishing a reprint of this valuable work and this, it is hoped, 
will remove a long-felt want. The supervision of the work of 
reprinting was done by Mr. Phanindra Lal Ganguly, M.A., 
B.L., P.R.S., of the Departinent of Pure Mathematics, Calcutta 
University. 


To the reprint is prefixed an introduction which attempts at 
tracing the growth and development of the Sérya Siddhdnta as 
to its date, authorship and methods according to the most recent 
researclies of its writer ; it also aims at showing the indepen- 
dence of the Hindu scientific astronomy of any foreign, more 
specially the Greek, source. 


The cost of publishing this reprint is met out of the Research 
Fund in Indian Astronomy and Mathematics created by the 
late Maharaja Sir Manindrachandra Nandi, K.C.1.E.,: of 
Cossimbazar. 


CaLcurtTa, 
August, 1935, 


INTRODUCTION 


The Hindu scientific astronomicai works are divided into 
two classes. Some of these are works of distinguished astro- 
nomers like Aryabhata I (499 A.D.), Latadeva (505 A.D.y,* 
Varahamihira (550 A.D.),t Brahmagupta (628 A.D.), Lalla 
(748 A.D.),} Mafjula (@32 A.D.), Sripati (1028 A.D.) and 
Bhiaskara II (1150 A.D.), whose works are : 


Works. Authors. 
The Aryabhatiya and another Tantra ... Aryabhata I 
The Romaka and the Paulisa Siddhdntas Liitadeva § (Expounder, 
_ The Patica Siddhantika Varahamihira 
The Brahmasphuta Siddhanta and the 
Khandakhadyaka ... Brahmagupta 
The Sigyadhiorddhida ... Dalla 
The Laghumdnasa and the Brha- 
nmdnasa ... Mafijula 
The Siddhdnta Sekhara ... Sripati 
The Siddhdnia Siromant .- Bhaskara II 


These works and their suthors are now well known. Of 
these Latadeva || wasa direct pupil of AryabhataI. There is 
now no doubt as to the times when they lived and composed 
their works. 


Some again of the Hindu astronomical works are alleged ps 


‘ revelations, which means that their authors have hid their names 


* ~anagedar AHA, etc., Paica Stddhantika, i. 8. 

+ Varaha mentions Aryabhata I (Paftca Siddhantika, xv, 20), and is mentioned 
by Brahmegupta (Brahmasphuta Siddhanta, xxi, 39). 

t P. C. Sengupta, Introduction to the Khandakhadyaka, pp. xxiv-xxvii, Calcutta 
University Press. The Khandakhadyaka was known to Burgesa aa the Khandakataka 
ip ita Arabic version, p. 241. 

§ Pafice Siddhantika, i, 8. 

{i P. C. Sengupta, Introduction to the Khandakhddyaka, p. xix. 
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and their times with the definite motive of making their astro- 
nomical systems and calculations acceptable to the people of 
Hindu India, by representing them as direct transmission from 
their gods. ‘To this class belong the following Siddhdntas :— 


1, Strya Stddhanta, 10. Marici Siddhdanta, 

2. Pattamaha Siddhanta. 11. Manu Siddhanta. 

8. Vydsa Siddhanta. 12. Angira Siddhanta. 

4. Vasistha Siddhanta 13. Lomaéa (Romaka ?) Siddhanta. 
5, Atri Siddhdnta, 14, Paulitsa Siddhanta. 

6. Pardésara Siddhanta. 15. Cyavana Siddhanta. 

7. Kasyapa Siddhanta. 16. Yavana Siddhanta. 

8. Ndrada Siddhénta. 17. Bhrqu Siddhanta. 

9. Garga Siddhanta. 18. Saunaka Siddhéanta. 


Their name is eighteen * to match the Purdnas of which also 
the name is eighteen ; so revelation is eighteen ways stated. The 
versifier might have easily pushed up the number to twenty which 
is the number of the authors of the Dharma Sdstras.t But 
at the time of Varaiha only five of these Siddhdntas were known, 
viz., the Pauliga, Romaka, Vasistha, Saura and the Puitdmaha 
Siddhantas.¢ Even at the time of Bhaskara 1I, the well-known 
ones were five,§ and regarded as ganitas or treatises on astro- 
nomy. Some of these eighteen works are known from the 
quotations made from them by Bhattotpala (9966 A.D.) in his 
commentary on the Brhat Samhita of Varahamihira, while the 
rest are known in naine only. Some of these, again, were purely 
astrological treatises. The Sé#rya Siddhdntu is at the top of 
this class of revelations. It was revealed to Maya an Asura, in all 
propability an Assyrian or rather a Babylonian. The date is 


* qa: frarrey aurdt afiasisfa: were: | aaa Ata wat afaagqeiee: 

ran: Nfs watt wait aq: MARSCTEMAR SYA MTAVAIT 
Quoted by Sudhaikera, TWaAtf¥AT, Te! 

Cf. Burgess’ quotation on pp. 322-24. 

+ aafafaqera-arnaeinorttsfee: | | aaraeeaqdaal: a1aqauseaal ii 
UTataarsefaa cana | TWaaay syex wAIAaAAT: tt 

Yajiavalkya Smrti, 
t difaQeaanfas-axcarmenrg faetar: | Patca Siddhantika, i, 8. 
§ afeart qa aquazmaaaa aq: | Lilgvatt, 250, the last stanza. 


* 
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stated to be 2163102 B.C.* to which no historical value may be 
attached. Again che Sé#rya Siddhdnta is the most important of 
this class of works and some attempt should yet be made to 
ascertain its true date. From internal evidence alone Burgess 
came to the couclusion that the superior limit to its date is 
490 A.D.+ and that the !ower limit is 1091 A.D. as ascertained 
by Bentley, and took the mean date to be 560 A.D. Our view as 
to the nature of the work is that it is a composite growth dating 
from about 400 A.D. to the middle of the eighth century or the 
lower limit may even be the end of the eleventh century as found 
by Bentley. The date of its commentator Ranganatha is 1603 
A.D., when it was made szfe from the hands of its interpolators. 
It is possible to distinguish three distinct stages of its growth :— 


(a) The original work agit existed before Varahamihira. 

(6) Varaha’s redaction with the epicyclic theory in it. 

(c) Later additions and alterations. 

Evidence of Astronomical constants compared. 

All these three stages are discernible firstly from a comparison 
of the astronomical constants of the modern book with those of 
Aryabhata I as given or indicated in the Khandukhddyaka of 
Brahmagupta with those of the S#rya Siddhdnta of the Patica 
Siddhantikd of Varaha. 


A. Planetury Revolutions in a Mahdyuga of 4,320,000 years. 


According to the | According to the} According to Change in 





Planet. |Khandakhadyaka.\| Sirya Siddhanta the modern the modern 






| of Varaha. Siirya Siddhanta.| Surya Siddhénte. 
: , 


Moon 57753336 577633836 57763336 nil e 
Sun 4320000 4320000 4320000 nil 
Mars 2296824 2296824 22968382 +8 revols 
Jupiter 364220 364220 364220 nil 
Saturn 146564 146564 146568 + 4 revols. 
Moon's 448219 448219 448203 ~— 16 revola 
Apogee. ; 
Venus 7022388 7022388 7022376 —~ 12 revols. 
Mercury 17937000 17987000 17937060 + 60 revols. 
Moon's 232226 232226 932238 + 12 revols. 
Node. 
* Stirya Siddhanta , i, 57. + Translation, p. 244. 


t Translation, p. 24, also Bentley's Hindu Astronomy, p. 108, 
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Tt is clear from the above table that the modern Sirya- 
“Siddhanta is different from the state in which Varaha left it. 
‘Thus far as regards its planetary revolutions only. There were 
‘other changes also as will appear presently. 


B.. Longitudes of the apogees or aphelia of the orbits at 499 A.D. 


According | According | According to 








Planet, | {othe "| to Variha’s | the Bratime| “ie nodern | trom modern 
khadyoke. | Siddhantu.| Siddhanta, | S#7va Siddhdnto, rules. 
‘San soe | go "77 | 77% 4a" 77°16 
‘Mercury 920° 920° 997° | 920°26’ 234°11’ 
Venns Bo° on 290°4' # 
Mars 110° : 110° | 127° 130°0’ 128°23’ 
Jupiter | 160° 160° 170° 171°16’ 170°29/ 
Saturn | 240° 240° 252° 286°37’ 248°40" 








From this table it is seen that the modern book is not in 
agreement with Varaha’s Szrya Siddhdnia. As to the longi- 
tudes of the apogee and aphelia of Sun, Mars and Jupiter the 
modern Siddhdnta is in agreement with the more correct values 
of the Brahmasphuta Siddhanta of Brahmagupta or that it has 
borrowed these elements from the latter work. 


C. Dimensions of Epieyciles of Apsis. 





‘According to | According to | According to [| According to — 
Planet. | the Khende- ‘ Varaha’s the U ttara ig the modern 
khadyaka, Strya Siddhanta.| Khandakhadyaka.' Sirya Siddhanta. 
Sun 14° 14° ! 13°40’ 18°40’ to 14° 
Moon 81° ~ 81° 31°39’ 31°40’ to 82° 
Mercury 28° 28° pa 28° to. BB* 
Venus 14° 14° _ 11° to. 12° 
Mars 70° 70° a 72° to 75° 
Jupiter 32° 32° —_ 82° to 88° 


Siiurn | 80° | 60° 48° 48° ty 49° 


* he great disagreement in the estimate of the longitude of the aphelion of Venus 
by the ancients is due to the fact that the eccentricity of its orbit was taken as nil 
by them; the centre of the Venus’ epicycle was taken more or less coincident with 
the apparent Bun. 
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Here also the modern Sdérya Siddhdnta seems to have borrow- 
ed from Brahmagupta, specially in the cases of the Sun, Moon 
and Saturn. 


D. Dimensions of the Sighra Epicycles (Epicycles of Conjunction). 


ewer. 





According to the | According tu Varaha’s | According to the 








Planet. Khandakhadyaka, | Sirya Siddhdnte. | mod. 8. Siddhante. 
a 
Saturn 40° | 40° 89° to 40° 
Jupiter 72° 72° 70° to 72° 
Mars 234° 234° 232° to 285° 
Venu; 260° | 260° 260° to 262° 
Merenry 132° | 182° 132° to 133° 


E. Longitudes of the Nodes of the orbits of Planets at 499 A.D. 


a 


According to | According | According to As calculated 
Planet. the Khanda- to Varaha’s | the modern from modern 
khadyaka. | Surya Siddhanta., Sarya Siddhanta. rules, 

Saturn 100° | 100°25’ 100°32’ 

| Not given in | 
Jupiter | 80° the text of 79°41’ 85°13’ 

| Pafica 
Mars 40° Stddhantikd. 40°6’ 37°59’ 
Venus 60° 59°46’ 63°16’ 
Mercury 20° 20°44’ 30°85’ 


| 


Tt will appear that in the elements under D and E the modern 
book has not changed much from Variha’s Sérya Siddhanta. 





F, Geocentric Orbital Inclination. 











According to the | According to the According to 
Planet. Khandakhadyaka. Sirya Siddhanta the modern 
of Varahe. Siarya Siddhanta. 
Mars | 90’ 101’ “90° 
Mercury 120’ 135’ 120’ 
Jupiter 60’ 101’ 60’ ; 
Venus 120’ 101’ 120’ 


Saturn 120’ 185’ 120’ 
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Here we see the modern book follow the Khandakhdadyaka, 
but the figures of Variha’s Sirya Siddhdnta show that there was 
a Surya Siddhdanta before his time and that he did not think it 
necessary to change these elements. 


G. Number of Civil days in a Mahayuga. 


According to the Khandakhddyaka = 1577917800. 
me Varaha’s S. Siddhdanta == 1877917800. 


‘6 the modern S. Siddhdnta == 1577917828, 


which shows an excess of 28 days, evidently a later innovation 
done by some unknown person after the time of Varaha at least. 


Now as the Khandakhddyaha constants are taken from Arya- 
bhata I’s d@rdhardtrika (midnight) system of astronomy and as the 
constants of the Sarya Siddhdnta of Varaha as given in his 
Parca Siddhdntikd are almost the same as those of the Khanda- 
khadyaka, itis clear that the old Sirya Siddhinta was made 
up to date by Varaha by replacing ‘the old constants in it by new 
ones from Aryabhata I’s ‘midnight’ system.* A subsequent 
redactor of the Sirya Siddhdnta changed the constants as intro- 
duced by Varaha by following Brahmagupta’s teachings in his 
Brahmasphuta Siddhdnta and the Uttara Khandakhadyaka, as has 
been shown above in the elements under the headings B and C. 
He also made other changes as have been noted already under 
the headings 4 and G. 
® 


Thus from a comparison of astronomical constants we have 
established that there was a book named the Surya Siddhanta 
before Varaha’s time. Varaiba was one of the first to im- 
prove upon it and make it up to date. The present redaction 
took place decidedly after the time of Brahmagupta. In course 
of time even these changed constants were thought out of 
date, and according to Bentley at about the beginning of 


acs. * Cf. P. C. Sengupta, Introduction to the Khandakhadyaka, 
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the sixteenth etary: the planetary revolutions were further 
changed thus :—* 





Revolutions in Changed revolutions | 
Planets. the modern as corrected by bija. Change. 
Sarya Siddhanta. 





ee termine pn gn rn Ef 


Sun 4320000 4320000 0 
Moon 5677538336 567753336 0 
Moon's apogee 488203 488199 — 4 
” Node 232238 232242 +4 
Mercury 17987060 17937044 — 16 
Venus TC22376 7022364 12 
Mars | 2296832 | 2296832 | 0 
Jupiter 364220 364212 - 8 
Saturn | 146568 | 146580 | +12 


According to Diksita these new corrections were introduced 
by the author of the Makaranda tables. t 


The position we have taken as to the nature of the modern 
Sarya Siddlinta is further corroborated by 


The Evidence of Planetary Theories in the Modern Book. 


Even in the modern Sé#rya Siddhanta the traces of its oldest 
structure can be recognised. We can actually find two distinct 
planetary theories in the second chapter, the first of which is 
&@ cruder planetary theory which is followed by the regular aut: 
cyclic theory. The first few stanzas run as follows :— 


‘¢ Forms of time, of invisible shape, stationed in the zodiac, 
called the conjunction (Sighrocca), apsis (mandovca) and the 
node (pita), are the causes of the motion of the planets. The 
planets attached to these beings by cords of air, are drawn away 

by them, with the right and left hand, forward or backward, 


* Burgess, pe 22. 
+ Dikgita’s ACata aime, p. 184, 
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according to nearness, towards their own places. A wind, more- 
over, called provector (pravaha) impels thein towards their apices 
(ucca) ; being drawn away forward and backward, they proceed 
by a varying motion. When the planets, drawn away by their 
apices (ucca) move forward in their orbit, the amount of motion 
so caused is called their excess (dhana); when they move back- 
ward, it is their deficiency (rna).*” * 

This represents a system of astronomy prior to and quite 
distinct from the epicyclic astronomy. The ucca is conceived 
as of two classes, the first, the mandocca, in the case of the sun 
and the moon, means the apogee where this angular motion is 
slowest and in the caseof other planets it is the aphelion point 
of the orbit. The other type of ucca is the Sighrocca (the apex 
of quick motion), which in the case of superior planets coincides 
with the mean place of the sun, and in the case of an inferior 
planet, is an imaginary point moving round the earth with the 
same angular velocity asthe angular velocity of the planet round 
the sun ; its direction from the earth is always parallel to the line 
joining the sun and the inferior planet.t The pata means the 
ascending node of the orbit. 

We first proceed to explain the action of the mandoccas on 
the mean positions of planets. 


Let U P MN M’ be the circular 
orbit of the sun or the moon round the 
earth KE. U the position of -the god 
of mandocca who is supposed tobe N U 
sitting there facing E, the earth. 

When the mean planet is anywhere at 

M in the half circle UMN, it is drawn 

to a point P which is nearer to U, Mp? 

the pull or rather the displacement is M P and is negative ; hence 
according to this theory the equation of the centre is negative 
from the apogee LU to the perigee N. In the other half circle 
N P'U, the pull is exerted by the left hand, the mean planet M’ 
is drawn forward to the point P’ and the equation of the centre 


Me 
> 


* Translation, pp. 64-56. 
+ i, 20 and xii, 85-86. 
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is now positive. Thus «9 far as the character of the equation 
was concerned this crude theory was deemed sufficient. The 
mean motion was thought to be produced by the planets being 
beaten by asterisms as described in I, 25-26. The etrings of air 
by which the god of apogee produced the displacerrents were 
given the name pravaha. It is further evident ‘the ideas of 
‘attraction’ ard the ‘consequent ‘displacement’ were not 
fully distinguished. To sum up, this represents a system of 
astronomy which only recognised the inequalities due to apsis 
and tabulated the equatious according to the position of the mean 
planet relative to the apogee. 

We now proceed to consider the other nlanetary inequality, 
and this was considered to take place under the attraction of the 
god of Sighra or the quick apex. The older theory of modern 
bouk also tells us that this god also draws the planet towards 
himself. This is now separately illustrated for inferior and 
superior planets. 


Sighra of Inferior Planets. 


V 





Let E, H, V be the positions respectively of the earth, the 
sun and an inferior planet in superior conjunction.’ From the 
line EHO, cut off ES=HV the radius of the orbit of V, then § 
is the position of the &ghra of V. After some days let E’ and 
V’ be the positions of the earth and the inferior planet. From 
BR’ draw E'S’ equal and parallel to HV’, then 9’ is the new 
position of the éighra. 
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The inferior planet is seen from EH’ in the direction B’V’. 
The sighra god has, as it were, drawn the mean inferior planet 
from the direction E’H to the direction E’V’ and the displace- 
ment produced is measured by the are HM shown in the figure 
and is in the direction of S’'—the line E’H is, as it were, turned: 
towards ES’ to the position E’V’. In other positions of 
H, V and S$ the displacements due to Sighra are also readily. 
explained. 


Sighra of Superior Planets. 





Let E, H, J be the positions of the earth, the sun and a 
superior planet at conjunction. Let Ei’ and J’ be the positions 
in the respective orbits of the earth and superior planet after 
some days. The superior planet is now seen in the direction 
EJ’ from HE’. From E’ draw E’O parallel to EHJ, and B’J, 
equal and parallel to HJ’. Here the éighra is H. The planet 
instead of being seen in the direction EJ, is actually seen from 
K’ in the direction E’J’. The displacement due to the éighra H 
is represented by the angle J’E’J,, or the are J,M shown in the 
figure. The turning of the line E’J, into the position B’J’ is 
towards the direction E’H of the éighra. Similarly in other 
positions of EH; H and J, the displacements due to 4ighra are 
readily explained. | 

It is evident that the imagined displacements due to this god 
of &ighra are always towards himself and are sometimes positive 
and sometimes negative, 
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The state of developrnent of astronomy is apparently pre- 
epicyclic. It shows that both the planetary inequalities were 
separated, however imperfect this separation might have been. 
Ptolemy might claim that it was he who first separated the two- 
fold planetary inequalities,* but his claim to origina! :ty should 
now be set asida. Even Hipparchus is now regarded more as & 
verifier and corrector of Babylonian astronomy than as the maker 
of a new science. t ‘ 

Having finished our explanation of the older planetary theory 
of the Surya Siddhdantu as to the action of the gods of manda and 
&ighra on the motion of planets, we turn to the action of the 
pitas ou the ascending noaes which is thus described: 

‘« Tu like manner, also, the node Rdhu, by its proper (own ?) 
force causes the deviaticn in latitude (viksepa) of the moon and 
the other planets, northward and southward, from their point of 
declination (apakrama). When in the half orbit behind the 
planet, the node causes it to deviate northward ; when in the 
half orbitin front, it draws it away southward. In the case of 
Mercury and Venus, however, when the node is thus situated 
with regard to the conjunction (iqhra), these two planets are 
caused to deviate in latitude, in the manner stated, by the attrac- 
tion exerted by the node upon the conjunction (Sighra).’’ IT, 6-8. 

This statement here unmistakably means the ascending node. 
Tn the case of the inferior planets a very great advance was made 
when their celestial latitude could be recognised as depending on 
the distance of the éighra from the node. This step must have 
had a long history behind it, which 1s now lost. 

We omit the next three stanzas which are unimportant ; the 
next two are: ° 

‘‘The motion of the planets is of eight kinds: retrograde 
(vakra), somewhat retrograde (anuvakra), transverse (kutila), slow 
(manda), very slow (mandatara), even (sama); also, . very swift 
(atisighra), and that called swift (S%ghra). Of these, the very awift 


* Thibaut, Totroduction to Patica Siddhantika, p. lii. 

+ Encyclopedia Britannica, History of Astronomy, Babylonian Astronomy. 
Manitinus also in his introduction to his edition of the Syntazie repudiates the inordi- 
nate claims of Ptolemy (Teubner, Leipzig, 1913). 
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(atibighra), that called swift, the slow, the very slow, the even-— 
all these five are forms of the motion called direct (rju); the some- 
‘what retrograde is retrograde.’’ II, 12-13. 

The concluding portion of the last stanza has not been 
properly translated by Burgess. The last sentence should have 
been ‘‘ what are retrograde motions have been enumerated in 
proximity to anuvakra motion.'’ The last stanza means that the 
last five sorts of motion enumerated in the twelfth stanza are 
direct and the first three are retrograde. Burgess’s observation 
on this is worth quoting. He says ‘‘ this minute classification 
of the phases of a planet’s motion is quite gratuitous, so far 
as this siddhdnta is concerned, for the terms here given do not 
oc¢ur afterward in the text.’’ We think he could have also said 
that’ the conception of the gods of manda and Sighra for explain- 
ing planetary inequalities was equally so. But we hold with 
reason that these eight ways of planetary motion are a relic of a 
forgotten history of Hindu astronomy. Such eight-way motions 
of planets are thus referred to by Brahmagupta : 

‘* A person who has said that Aryabhata knew the eight-way 
motions of planets has made an incorrect statement.’’ * 

Again of these eight-way motions of planets we find two used 
in the Patica Stddhanttkd, Chapter XVIII, which describes what 
is known a6 graliacara (the courses of planets). These are the 
vakra and the anuvakra motions ; the jatter motion spoken of as 
taking place after the vascra motion (retrograde inotion), is accord- 
ing to the literal meaning of the term anuvakra, when the planet 
is reaching the next stationary point. 

‘The next stanza of our siddhdnta runs as follows: ‘* By 
reason of thisand that rate of motion, from day to day, the 
planets thus come into accordance with their observed places 
¢(dy$)—this their correction, I shall carefully explain.’’ 

| The translation though not very exact yet sufficiently conveys 
the idea. After these introductory words one would naturally 


* wpeaazl anit wereafd aematerceq t 
Brahmasphuta Siddhénta, xi, 9. 


CH. also Brhat Samhita, vii, 15-16, and commentary thereon which quotes from 
Vrddha Garga. 
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expect that the author would give us tables of equations of apsis of 
all the planets ana in the cases of the ‘ star planets ’ the different 
stages of their eight-way motions together with their amounts 
in different periods of time. Instead of this we percieve the 
hand of the interpolator breaking the continuity of the vopic and 
all on a sudden bringing in a table of ‘ sines ’ copied verbatim 
from the Aryabhatiya, * and how to use it for finding the ‘ sine ’ 
and the ‘ cosine ’ of any given arc and the converse process ; tHe 
method of finding the sun’s declination, how to find the anomalies 
of apsis and of the Sighra; tlie dimensions of the epicycles of 
either class for the planets ; the methods for the calculation of 
the equations of apsis and of the Sighra and how to apply them ; 
the methods of calculating the instantaneous daily motions of 
planets both for the apsis and the Sighra borrowed respectively 
from Aryabhata I and Brahmagupta as we shall see later on. 
Then suddenly the older planetary theory is suffered to remain 
in its original for.a, viz., 


‘‘ When at a great distance from its conjunction (Stghrocca), 
a planet, having its substance (body ?) drawn to the left and 
right by slack cords, comes then to have a retrograde motion.” 
IT, 52. 


The older theory of cords of air of the gods of Manda and 
Sighra has been spared by the interpolator. The stanza shows 
a recognition of the fact that in the case of a superior planet, the 
retrograde motion takes place near about the opposition and in 
the case of an inferior planet near about its inferior conjunction. 
How this old stanza could be permitted by the interpolator to 
remain in the book with all its vagueness seems to us a mystery. 
In the very preceding stanza is described the explanation for the 
retrograde motion under the epicyclic theory. After this we can 
no further find any trace of the older theory left in it. -Thus 
also we find another argument in support of our theory that the 
modern Sérya Siddhdénta is a composite work showing the relics 
of its older strata yet contained in it. 


* Aryabhata’s value of the “sine ’ of 60° is wrong, while those of Brahmagupta 
and Bhaskara II are accurate. 3B. S. Siddhanta, ii, 2-5; Siddhanta Siromani 
Grahaganita, Spastadhtkara, ii, 3-6, ~o 
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Evidence of Astronomical Methods 


We now proceed to consider some of the astronomical methods 
of the modern Si#rya Siddhanta and to show that it has drawn 
largely from Aryabhata I and Brahmagupta. 


(a) Instantaneous Daily Motion of Planets affected by the 
« Inequality of Apsis only. 


The planets meant are of course the sun and the moon 
according tothe Siddhdntas. The rule for finding the instantaneous 
daily motion of either of these ‘ planets’ is perhaps best illustrated 
by considering the case of the moon. _ 

Accurding to the modern Sarya Siddhanta (11, 39, 48) the 
equation giving the longitude | of the moon on any day is 


lesan Pes sin (11 a) 
360° 
where m is the moon’s mean longitude, .« the longitude of the 
apogee, P°=the periphery of the moon's epicycle of apsis where 
the circumference of the concentric = 360° and R=3438’. 
Ifmandn’ be the rates of the mean daily motion of the 
moon and her apogee in minutes, the instantaneous daily motion 


of the moon is expressed as 





eae (n—n’}P° x Tabular difference of ‘ sines " at are (m—a) 
860°, x 225! 

II, 47-49. 

Here the term ‘ sine ’ means the Indian sine and is=R sin @, 

where 6 is the arc. The value of R is also 3438 according to 

Aryabhata I, but is=3270’ according to Brahmagupta and 120/ 

according to Varahamihira. The sines are calculated at intervals 

of 225’ of arc. The above formala for instantaneous daily motion 
is readily demonstrated as follows :— 

Suppose |’ to be the longitute of the moon after a fraction 7, of 


a day, then 


Yom+nr— ia xR sin {m—at(n—nrf, 
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.”. the instantaneous daily motion 


pues Sl ee i = — »! me i ip ace 
= n PAE [Resin {m—at+(n—n)r}—RB sin (m—a)] 


nase eaen P(n —n') bs ‘ . ’ a_i 
=n eer x Tab. Diffce. of ' sines ’ at arc (m—a). 


This rule itself is expressed by Lalla in his Sigyadhturddhida, 
11, 15 thus: 


The instantaneous daily motion of the moon 





__ Tabular Difference of ‘sines’ at are (m—a) x10 
. 33 





which is really equa! to 


_ (v~n') x 81°30! x Tab. Diffce. of ‘sines’ at are (m =a) 
B60° x 225 





Here, 2 =790/35", n = 6/40", 31°30/= P° 


the periphery of the moon's epicycle of apsis according to 
Aryabhata I and in fact 


(n—mn!) x 81°31! _ 100! 
860° x 225 828 ° 


which is taken by Lalla as ae 


The divisor 225 shows that the moon’s mean anomaly was 
not really contemplated to receive an increment of more than 
925’; n-n’ itself is about 784’. 

This rule is again found fault with by Lalla in Chapter ii, 43, 
where he says, 

‘¢The rule of dividing the daily motion in anomaly of the 
moon by 225 by which the pupils of Aryabhata have obtained 
the correction to her mean daily motion, gives the apparent 
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daily motion of the moon for the day elapsed and it cannot be 
used for the current day.’’ * 

We are not going to discuss the truth or otherwise of Lalla’s 
allegation; what concerns us here is to show that the rule we 
are considering was obtained by Aryabhata I’s pupils under the 
guidance of their teacher. The same rule is copied from 
Aryabhata I by Varaihamihira in his Pafica Siddhantika, IX. 

Thibaut translates it as follows : 

‘‘ Multiply (the motion of the anomaly) by the difference of 
the sines of (at ?) the anomaly, and divide by 225; reduce the 
result (to terms of the epicycle). The are of the result is to be 
deducted from the mean motion in the 8ix signs beginning with 
Capricorn, and to be added to it in the six signs beginning with 
Cancer.’’ t. 

Put symbolically it is equivalent to: 

The instantaneous daily motion 


_ P(n—n’) x Tab. Diffce. of ‘sines’ at arc (m—a) x 225 


=n A 


860 x 225 x 7/51” 





Here the multiplier _P yaduces the result to terms of the epicycle, 


860 
am reduces the result to arc. As Varaha’s radius 
=120', his ‘sine’ of 226/= 7/51". 

The rule of the modern Sirya Siddhdnta under consideration 
is thus proved to be taken from Aryabhata I’s or his pupil’s 
works. We had to cite the rules of the Sisyadhivrddhida and 
the Stirya Siddhanta of the Patca Siddhantikd, only because 
the Aryabhatiya does not contain it. The rule in the form 


and the factor 226 


* goetaaaae acerd vat ae afrramace fae: 
an act afeadtafeteafinarentie wrerrat 7g AAT 
Sudhékara Dvivedi’s Edition, 
+ ameorercafer faferrdre ats afters | 
aqaraial ered yet aTHAzay i 


Paftca Siddhantika, ix, 18, 
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in which Varaha gives it is given also by Brahmagupta and may 
be symbolically expressed as 
(n—n'‘) x Tab. Diffce. of ‘sines’ at arc (m—a) xP 

360 x 214 . 


= — 


Instantaneous Datly Motion of the ‘Star Planets.’ 


We next consider the instantaneous daily motion of tHe 
planets which are affected also by the inequality of the Sighra or 
conjunction. 
| The rule of the modern Strya Siddhanta runs as follows :— 


‘‘ Subtract the daily motion of a planet, thus corrected for 
the apsis (manda), from the daily motion of its conjunction 
(Sighra); then multiply the remainder by the difference between 
the last hypotenuse and radius, and divide by the variable 
hypotenuse (cala xarna); the result is additive to the daily motion 
when the hypotenuse is greater than the radius, and subtractive 
when this is less ; if, when subtractive, the equation is greater 
than the daily motion, deduct the latter from it, and the re- 
mainder is the daily motion in a retrograde (Vakra) direction.” 
IT, 50-51. 


Symbolically it means, that the instantaneous daily motion of 
such a planet 


ves (n!— ne 


in form, when n represents the mean daily motion of the planet 
as corrected for the apsis, n’ the mean daily motion of the Sighea 
(conjunction), H stands for the hypotenuse of the fourth step in 
finding the longitude of the planet, R the radius=3438' in-all 
the siddhdntas which are ‘revelations.’ 


* ayaeaayfacatacgfursastivan (ate) war 
wal au euftian’ aarataed aearirg 4 


areawaiegeniear aati: eH Ise: | 
B. 8. Siddhanta, ii, 41 + 42}. 
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Now tL + = SB 


readily transforms into 


pes (n'—n)x BR 
: H 


in which form it is given in the Soma Siddhanta thus :— 

‘‘ Multiply the daily motion of the Sighra (conjunction) 
anomaly by the radius and divide by the hypotenuse ; the result 
applied negatively to the daily motion of the Sighra (conjunction) 
is the true daily motion, the motion is retrograde when the 
subtraction haa to be done in the inverse way.’’ * II, 29. 


This rule is evidently taken from the Brihmasphuta Siddhdnta 
of Brahmagupta where it is stated in the form: 


‘Multiply the motion of the Sighra (conjunction) of the 
planets of which Mars is the first, lessened by their mean 
motion as corrected for apsis, by the tabular difference of ‘sines’ 
used for finding the Sighra equation and divide the product by 
the first sine (214) ; multiply the result by the radius and divide 
by the Sighra hypotenuse, subtract this last result taken as 
minutes from the motion of the Sighra (conjunction), the remain- 
der is the instantaneous daily motion of the planet.’’t 


If E, denotes the Sighra equation of the planet, then 


dutaafafaarge weet WA | 
Siren: wre afaramazfnfiaeaa weey 


Soma Siddhanta, ti, 29, edited by Mm. V. P. Dvided!, Benares. 


+ teafd weneegeymrt aoe wen 
wees yuat arahtaay PaRzq | 
weaafad aay Party wheres ye ke 
gary wraafa: eqeyfarafe y 


Brahmasphuta Siddhanta, ii, 424-444. 
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adopting the same notation as before the rule may be symboli- 
cally expressed as 


eit (n’--n) x Tab. Diffce. of ‘sines’ at arc Es x R * 
1A eee 


Now the first thirteen of Brahmagupta’s ‘sines’ are 
@ 


214, 427, 638, 846, 1051, 1251, 1446, 1635, 1817, 1991, 
2156, 2312, 2406. 


Hence the first thirteen tabuler differences are: 


214, 218, 211, 208, 205 200, 195, 189, 182, 174, 165, 154, 
144.* 


Each of these divided separately by 214, the first ‘sine’ 
gives very nearly a. result=1, and a calculator seeing that the 
Sighra equation does never exceed 47° and using Brahma- 
gupta’s rule simplified the fraction 


Tab. Diffce. of ‘sines’ at es 
214 


’ 


to unity and thus gave the rule as 


(n—n)R 
H ? 


=! ~— 


which was modified in form and included in the modern S8rya 
Siddhdnta. 


This rule of Brahmagupta has not beer traced to any other 
earlier writer. It does not occur in the Patca Siddhdntikd of 
Varaihamibira. Lalla has quoted Brahmagupta's rule with only 
one necessary change in his Sisyadhivrddhida, ii, 44-46. The 


* For a proof of the rule the reader may consult the paper ‘‘ Infinitesimal Calculus 
in Indian Mathematics’’—by me in the Cal. Univ. Journal of Letters, Vol. KX, 


pp. 8-11. 
Dp 
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proof of it is to be found in my paper on the Infinitesimal 
Calculus already referred to, and which is substantially the 
game as given by Bhaskara II in his Grahaganita, Spastadhikara, 
Comm. on stanza 39. Burgess has given a new proof of the rule 
in his translation which is now quite unnecessary. 


Other instances might be cited showimmg how the modern 
Ssrya Siddhdénta has borrowed from Aryabhata I and Brahma- 
gupta. Some of these we will discuss later on. 


Thus by some arguments by similarity of method we come to 
the conclusion that the modern Sérya Siddhdnta developed 
into its present form after the time of -Brahmagupta. We now 
proceed to consider the date of the S#rya Siddhanta from another 


evidence, 012., 
Evidence from the Polar Longitudes of Junction Stars. 


The polar longitudes of the ‘ Junction Stara’ as given by 
Brahmagupta, Lalla, and the modern Sérya Stddhaénta are now 
brought into evidence. Some of these longitudes are traditional, 
viz., those that are the samme in these three works, some are 
corrected by the authors themselves. We may be enabled to 
find both the superior and inferior limits to the date of the 
Sirya Siddhdnta from a comparative study. The Pata 
Siddhantika of Varaha also gives the polar longitudes (arcording 
to Thibaut) of seven of these Sunction’ stars which wo shall! take 
to be of the old Sé#rya Siddhanta as it existed before the time of 


Varaha. 
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Polar Longitudes of Junction Stars. 


















































& 3 a 
ay ‘Ss oe ; pS ee _ | Remarks about the 
43 42 |) 48 ae | Modem Siddhante 
33 By ais ai 8 as to source. ‘ 
os | So | # | 38 
SEE eRe eee 
Aégvini 8°0’ | 8°3’ 8°0’ | Traditional = 
Bharayl 20°0’ 20°0’ 20°0’ | Do. 
Kyttika 32°40’ 87°28" 36°0" 37°80" | Brahmagupta 
Rohini 4S’ 49°28’ 49°0’ 49°80’ Do. 
Mrgadsira 63°0’ 62°0’ 63°0" Do. 
Ardra 6 °0" 70°0' 67°20’ | New ? 
Punarvaau 88° 0! | 93°38’ | 92° 0’ 938°0’ Brahmagupta 
Pusya 97°20° | 146°0" | 105°20’ | 106°’ | Do. 
Aslexa 107° 40° | 108°0" 114° 109°0’ | New 
Magha 126°0' 129°" 128°0’ 129°’ | Brahmagupta 
P. Phalguni 147°(’ 189°2Y 144°’ Traditional 
U. Phalguni 1E5°0° 154°0' 155°0° | Brahmagupta 
Basta 170°’ 173°0’ 170°0’ Do. 
Citra 180° 50’ 183°0’ 184°20’ 180°0’ Traditional! 
(180° ?) 
Svati | 199°0" 197°20’ |; 199°0’ | Brahmagupta 
Viéskha | 210°5’ | agen | 218°0 | New 
Anurédhaé 224°5’ 222° 0’ 224°0’ Brahmagupta 
Tyestha o99°5 §=6| g28°9’ =| 229°0" Do. 
Mila A 941°O’ 241°0’ 241°0’ Traditional 
P. Ksigh’ 254°0' | g54to’ | 254°0" Do. 7 
U. Asadha | 260°0’ 267°’ 260°0’ | Brehmagupta 
Abhijit 26K °0" 967°20’ | 266°0’ | New 
Sravana 278°0O' 288°10’ 280° 0’ New 
Dhanistha 290 °0’ | 296° 20° 290°0’ | Brahmagupta 
Satabhiga $20°0’ 313°20’ | 820°0’ Do. 
P. Bhadrapad& $26°0' 827 °0" 326° 0’ Do. 
U. Bhadrapads 387 °0’ $35°0" 337 °0" Do. , 
Revatt 0°0’ 859°0’ 859°50’ 
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For the date of the old Stirya Siddhanta we select the follow. 
ing stars: 


Excess in P. Long. ic 


Brahmagupta. 

Krttika 4° 48/ 
Rohini 1° 28! 
Punarvasu 52° 3 
Magha 8° OF 
P. Phalguni Se 0! 
Citra 3° 6G 

Sum : =20° 19! 


The mean excess in Brahmagupta’s longitude comes out 
for these six stars to be 3° 23’, which at the rate of 72 years per 
degree is the excess for a period of 244 years. As we know 
definitely that Brahmagupta’s date is 628 A.D., the date of 
the original Surya Siddhanta becomes 384 A.D., this date we 
may set down as 400 A.D., which is the upper hmit to the 


date. 


To find the lower limit to the date we have to select the 
following stars: 


Excess in P. Long. over 


Brahmagupta. 
Aslesi.... me, tO) 
Visikha ... Pree ee 0g 
Abhijit ... eee 0) 
Sravana ... Sie ae Oe. 


The mean excess over Brahmagupta’s polar longitudes for 
these four stars works out to be 1° 15’, which may be taken to 
correspond to 90 years after the time of Brahmagupta the date 
comes to about 715 A.D. 
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We are thus led to the conclusion that the modern Siurya 
Siddhdnta became 2 composite growth from about 400 A.D. to 
725 A.D. from the evidence of its star table alone. The method 
we have followed is perhaps more correct than the one that has 
been followed by Bentley and Burgess as to this star table. 
We have assumed that Brahmagupta and other observers of 
stars before and after him have been hable to the same 
sorts of errors. While no data are available to push up the 
upper limit to its date, the lower limit as calculated by Bentley 
from the iatest value of the planetary revolutions cannot be 
challenged. 

The Strya Siddhania has thus undergone progressive changes 
n its constants and the star table from 400 to 1100 A.D. The 
original work was in an amorphous condition before the time 
of Varaha who gave it a crystalline structure by including in 
it the new astronom'cal constants and the epicyclic theory from 
Aryabhata I. Not only these, Varaha also put into his Sé&rya 
Siddhénia even the astronomical methods of Aryabhata I and his 
pupils, as we have seen in some cases already. More will be 
evident later on. 

The changed Siddhdnta was known to Brahmagupta * 
perhaps as a distinct and different book from its fragmentary 
redaction in the Pafca Siddhantika. TBhattotpala (966 A.D.), 
the commentator of the Brhat Samhita of Varahamibira, cites 
some stanzas + from the Strya Siddhdnta currant in bis time. 


* qaveyfantianafesaaate: | Brahmasphuta Siddhanta, xx, 8. 

t CAT fae wreaa <far) wa wrefaare a fede wae a 
anat tea: qf aerate ¢ mast fe ceed alirefrafadiican: 
fanad aa ara ween C81 aul aw a yews urea Ufa: i 

Brhat Sathhita, IV. 
wert ufsacrat cat arat (veut) achat ver fawefaten: aragaeeer | 
vem wed arauistataamiaar | a usaf cer MTRTRST UTE ATACAT: I 
amine aaa ahaa: | geen wafaeree......aftafera u 

| Ibid, IV. Quoted by Diksite in his areata anfermra,p. 179. 
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These, however, cannot be traced in the modern book. It appears 
that some stanzas have been deleted or replaced by new ones ; 
some again were rejected as interpolation by the commentator 
Ranganatha. To this latter class belongs a stanza got by 
Burgess after I, 6 in his manuscripts without the commentary. 
A Bengali edition * of the Sirya Siddhanta records twenty-one 
gdditional stanzas between xiv, 23 and 24, which speak of the 
application of a system of corrections called Bzja to the mean 
places as calculated from the Sirya Siddhdnta. These stanzas 
were no doubt a later addition Burgess at the end of his 
translation rightly observes : 

‘ The Sarya Siddhanta, in the form in which it is here 
presented, a8 accepted by Ranganatha and fixed by his com- 
mentary, contains exactly five hundred verses. This number, of 
course, cannot plausibly be worked upon as altogether accidental ; 
no one will question that the treatise has been intentionally 
Wrought into 1t3 present COMPASS..........csccsccceccenccenssceveererscees 4 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the text of the treatise 
has undergone since its origin not unimportant extension and 
modification.’’ 

As we have already said we are inclined to understand that 
the original Sitrya Siddhdnia came from the asura or Babylonian 
source, and the date of its arrival was about 400 A.D. The 
question now is, could it not have arrived much earlier? In 
our opinion this does not seem probable for reasons set forth in 
the following brief historical review of Hindu astronomy from 
the earliest Vedic times. 


. A Bird's-eye View of Hindu Astronomy from the 
' Vedic Times to 80 A.D. 


So far as we have come to discover of the astronomical 
knowledge current in Vedic times, we find that the chief require- 
ments for the performance of Vedic sacrifices were to find as 
accurately as possible the equinoctial and solstitial days, and 


* Sirya Siddhanta, rendered into Bengali, by Vimali Prasida Siddhinta- 
Saragvati, Calcutta, 1896. 
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thence to find the seasons. The Vedic months were synodic 
months and reckoned from a full-moon to the next full-moon. 
The month of Mdgha for instance was begun from the full-moon 
at the star group Maghds, of which the central star is a Leonis 
or Regulus till the full-moon at the star group Uttara Phalguni 
8 Leonis and a Virgo.* The year wat comprised of twelve or 
thirteen lunar months ;+ so that even in Vedic times there was 
always an attempt at adjusting the lunar calendar to the solar. 
The solar year was begun either from an observation of the sun’s 
rising at its extreme south point or from the sun’s rising at the 
east point exactly. Sometimes the year was pene one month 
before the sun’ arriving at the vernal equinox { or with the 
spring. The seasons were, the winter, spring, summer, rains, 
autumn, the Kkemanta or pre-winter, and six in number. Some- 
times hemanta and winter were counted as one séason.§ The 
duration of each of these six seasons was two months and 
winter began when the sun turned north and the rains when he 
turned south. 

Again at the earliest Brdhimana period (i) the sun reached 
the winter solstice | at the full moon of Mdgha, (it) the year was 
considered to be at its end at the full-moon at the star group 
P. Phalguni,Q (ii) the Krtttkas (Pleiades group) rose exactly at 


* With the procersion of the equinoxes and solstices, the same month of Miagha 
came to be reckoned from the new-moon preceding the full-moon a the Maghas till 
the following new-moon. Later on due to the same cause the month of Magha was 
taken to end with the full moon at the Maghas. These two ways have survived up 
to now through the adoption of the sidereal year in place of the contemplated tropical 
year of the Vedic and later Vedic times. 

+ WET aT 8 Vale aT Uae TET: (Ro! 


Satapatha Brahmana, II Kanda, 2 P., I Br., 1, 
$ gam cagqat qeae | OG Tt, 8g 91 
§ aya WaT, THATS | Satapatha Br., If Kanda, 1 P., 6 Br., 8. 
RSMAS: TUNA Sarah: TATA | j 


| @ 8 arererarerngieeeaaanga 1 Sc. 
: Kaugitaki Brahmana, XIX, 8. 


7 qa a waq daquca aq ATE dant qaqut ye Ws 1 
Kausitaki Brahmana, V.1. 
Cf. also Satapatha Brahmana, VI Kanda, 2 Adbyaya, 2 Br. 18 and also Tasttiriya 
Bréikmage, i, a5 2, 8, 
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the east point* and that (iv) the spring + set in one 
day after the new moon of Caitra. From all of which we gather 
thai the summer solstitial colure of the earliest Brahmana period 
passed very nearly through the star 6 Leonis and that the date 
when this was the case, was 8100 B.C.t The vernal 
equinoctial colure passed through the star Rohini or Aldebaran. In 
the later Vedic times the sun’s turning north very probably took 
place a fortnight earlier. The Satapatha Braihmana says that 
‘‘ some want to have afew nights more ; if they want some more 
then they should begin the sacrifices on the night on which the 
moon becomes first visible before the full moon at the Phal- 
gunis."’§ These sacrifies were begun as soon as the sun turned 
north. It shows that the solstices had preceded by about 15° and 
that the date when this took place was 2000 B.C. The earliest 
Brahmana period may be called the MRohini-Phalguni period. 
Even at this time the five early luni-solar cycle was known.|l 
The calendar was luni-solar in character. The chief signals 
for the beginning and the end of the year were the full-moon at 
the U. Phalguni and that at the P. Phalguni respectively ; from 
which the intercalary months were detected. 


Then we have the record of a Krttiki-Magha period, 1.e., 
when the full-moons at the Pleiades and the Regulus were 
regarded auspicious times for the baths at holy places.4] The 
summer solstitial colure passed through the star Regulus and 
the vernal equinoctial colure passed through the stur group 
Pleiades. It can be shewn that this was the case at the time 
of the Mahabharata heroes, the Pan/Javas, who are also mentioned 
inthe Aitareya and the Sutapatha Brdhmanas.** Time of this 


* ware 3 ard fest 7 ead—Satapatha Brahmana, It Kande, Ch. 1, Br. 2, 3. 


+ qaerrarea wary sufaere Hera we wafa— 
t P.C. Sengupta, Age of the Brahmanas,in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 


Vol. X, No. 3 (1954). 
§ Satapatha Brahmana, II Kanda, Ch. 6, 4 Br., 11. 


|| wasnxetar ar wn as sf = Parttiriya Brahmaya, 2, 7, 11. 
G MBh., Santi, Ch. 182, 17-18; Anuésasana, Ch. 25, 35 and 46; also Anusdsana, 


Ch. 94. 
** Aitareya Brahmana, IV, 8, 21; Satapatha Brahmaya, XIL1 Kanda, V, 4, 2. 
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determination of the equinoxes and solstices was about 2450 B.C. 
The knowledge of astronomy only progressed up to this that in 
every five years there were two intercalary months. The months 
were counted by nights, and perhaps not by tithis as we know 
them to be now. The nights were named by the stars to which 
the moon was in conjunction ; thus ‘‘I went out with the moon 
at the Pusya and havc returned with the moon at the Sravana.’’ * 
We have no definite record whether the ecliptic was divided 
into 27 equal parts, or into unequal parts as we find mention of 
in the Brahmasphutu Siddhanta, XIV, 47-52. 

We next have arecord that the sun turned south at the 
beginning of the ~aksatra Magha.t The date or this on the basis 
of the Pasica Siddhantika waksatra division the oldest at present 
known is about 1880 B.C. We do not kuow of any details of 
the development of astronomical knowledge in India at this point. . 

Then as we come to thetime of Jyotisaredanga we meet 
with a statement that the sun turned south at the middle of the 
naksatra Aélesd. If we accept the same Péitca Stddhantikd nakgatra 
division, the time of this becomes about 1400 B.C.} The progress 
of the knowledge of astronomy was up to this that— 


In a period of five yearly luni-solar cycle, 
there were (:) 1,830 civil days, 
(it) 62 synodic months 
(att) 30 omitted titnis. 


We notice the adoption of the new chronometrical unit the 


* MBh., Salye, Ch. 34, 3. 

+ ‘*The half (year) commencing with the asterism Magha aie ending with the 
half of the Sravistha belongs to Agni, while the eun performs his southern euIpey 
(Cowell). Maittrt Upantgad Prapa, 6 

~ Archdeacon Pratt madea miatake hy taking the beginning of the Magha at 
9* behind the star Regulus; the heginning of Magha is placed according to the 
Pafica Siddhanttka at 6° hehind the same star. His date 1181 B.C., must therefore 
he placed back by about 216 years; the corrected date would be ahout 1400 B.C. 
This position of the solsticea did not belong to the Pandava time, as taken by all 
European researchers from Sir Wm. Jones, Colebrooke, Davis to the time of Pratt. 
The astronomer Parfiéara was not the father of Vyisa the common ancestor of the 
Pandavas and the Kauravas. Here we have an error of wrong identification by 
similarity of names, cf. Dr. Pradhan's chronology of Ancient India, Calcutta Univer. 
sity Press, pp. 269-71; also J.A.8.B., 1862, p. 51. 
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tithi,i.c.,1n which the moon gains 12° of longitude over the 
sun. Jfrom this time the lunar inonths very probably began to 
2 reckoned from a new moon to the next new moon. 


This crude astronomy continued till the time of the present 
redaction of the Mahdbharata or the Sravanddi Kala, i.e., the 
time when the winter solstitial colure passed through the naksatra 
Sravand.* The nine planets, viz., ‘sun, moon, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and the moon’s nodes, had been already 
discovered.t The signs of the zodiac were recognised to be 
12 in number but they are not named in it. (MBh., Adi, Ch. 3.) 
They were probably taken as parts of the ecliptic traversed by 
the sun in one month. 


The knowledge of astronomy did not progress any further 
also at the time of Kautilya (300 B.C.), who in his Arthaéistra, 
gives the same account of the knowledge of astronomy. 


At this time perhaps the only addition was the so-called 
Grahacdras or coursesof the star planets discovered. (Artha- 
sastra, Ch. 41, mentions the cdras of Venus and probably of 
Jupiter also.) j 


Then came the time of the Sérya Prajfiapti or the Ablijitdadi 
Kala, t.e., when the full-moon at the naksatra Abhijit, marked 
the summer solstice. The time for this was about 200 B.C.— 
the knowledge of astronomy was at the same state, excepting 
perbaps a theory of a flatcarth, with its mountains, two suns 
and two moons, causing days and nights. 


The same state of the knowledge of astronomy continued in 
India even up to 80 A. D., the date from which the calculation 
of the Paité@maha Siddhanta as known to Variha starts.t The 
signs of the zodiac were perhaps not yet called by the names, 


* Mahabharata, Anusdsana, Chapter 44. 

+ As to the discovery of Jupiter we have in the Taittiriya Bralmana, 6, 1, 1, 
averfa: wed staat: y fast raaafdeys oor when “Jupiter was first born 
he defeated the nekeatra Pusyi by his brilliance.’ The star group Pusyf 
(3, 7,y cancri) has no bright stars in it and the planet Jupiter was detected when 
it came sear to this star group. 

* Parica Siddhantikd, xii, 1-2. 
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Mesa, Vrsa, &c.* A peculiar feature of the knowledge of astrono- 
my of this period was the idea that the moon was more distant 
than the sun,+ which is also noticeable in the Purdnas. 


Thus from 190 to 400 A.D. we have a great gap of three 
hundred years in which astronomical knowledge from Babylonia 
and Greece came to India The oldest S#rya Siddhanta was 
transmitted to this country during this period and its astronomy 
was most probably of a little more improved type than that of the 
Vasistha Siddhinta of the Pafica Siddhantikd (P. ©. Sengupta, 
Aryabhata, Cal. Univ. Journal of Letters, Vol. XVIII, 
pp. 9-15). 

We accordingty conclude that the earliest date of the Surya 
Siddhdnta, cannot be pushed up much higher than 400 A.D., 
while 499 A.D. was the date of cur most famous astronoiner 


Aryabhata J. 
Opinicrs as to tts Date and Authorship. 


(4) Nityananda, the author of the Siddhantaraja. 


In his commentary on the Paiica Siddhdntika Mm. Sudhakara 
Dvivedi has said that the date of composition of the Si#rya 
Siddhdnta was stated by Nityinanda to have been the Kali era 
3,600 years elapsed § = 421 of Sakaelapsed = 499 A.D., the time 
of Aryabhata I. What were his reasons underlying his statement 
are not stated. One reason perhaps was this :— 


That according to the modern Starya Siddhdnta, the total preces- 
sion from the beginning of Aries at this date = 0. The process is 


* In the Yajusa Jyctisa there ie a stanza which epeake of the eigns of 
the zodiac beginning with Mina or Pisees, but is regarded a3 an interpolatian 
by Mm. Sudhakara Dvivedi. It is an unnumbered stanza put between 4 and § 
in Sudtakara’s edition. For a hietory of the formation and naming the signe 
of the zodiac cf. Kincyclopaedia Britannica, History of Aetronomy, Babylonian 
Astronomy. 

+ The idea ie combated by ‘“Brahmagupta in the Brahmasphuta Siddhanta, 
Wild 

“If the moon were higher up than tho eun, how could the phasee of the moon be 
calculated, as tl. lower half of the moon preeented tothe earth would always be 
white ?”' 

§ qifawracanaeg frame fegrrinnal ae; sefaneaiqa wea 
ward fanaa | Parca Siddhantika Prakasika, p. 2 
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briefly shown below: 


Total number of years elapsed since 
‘creation ’ till the end of the last 


Krta Yuga ors see = 195,37,20,000 
No. of years of the Tretaé and Dv4- 
para ages aoe ao = 21,60,000 
4 9? ” », ali age elapsed... = 8,600 


Total = 195,58,83,600 years. 


Now the number of alleged ‘‘oscillations ’’ of the equinoxes in 
482,000 years tes sas = 600 


(S. S., iii, 9-10) 
.". the total number of oscillations done in 1,955,883,600 years 


_ 1955888600 x 600 


4320000 


ll 


271,6504. 


Now half an oscillation or a revolution gives no are for 
finding the ‘sine* ; hence at 499 A. D., according to the rule of 
the modern book the ayandméa or the total precession = 0. 
If we accept the explanation of the commentator, the ‘ circle of 
constellations’ was about to swing eastward at 499 A.D, as 
the first oscillation according to him began in the westward 
direction. ‘The rule itself is awkward. Moreover what is taken 
to mean 600, may, from a strict grammatical point of view, mean 
really 30 as was understood by Bhiaskara II.* 


The rules for finding the total ayanamésa, is regarded as an 
interpolation in the modern Sitrya Siddhanta by many critics. 
Burgess himself (p. 119) says, ‘‘ There seems, accordingly, 
sufficient ground for suspecting that in the Sérya Siddhénta, as 
originally constituted, No account was taken of the precession ; 
that its recognition is a later interpolation.’’ We do not find any 


* Bhaskara, Gola, Golabandhadhikara, 17. agaaar: Pie wen wyaadt aes 


onthe 
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rule for calculating the precessional change in Aryabhatiya, the 
Bréhmasphuta Siddhanta (628 A.D.), the Sisyadhivrddhida (748 
A. D.). These rules are undoubtedly of later origin. The date, 
499 A. D. or 421 Saka year, is the date of the Hindu scientific 
astronomy from which really all calculations start according to 
the Aryabhatiya and the modern Swrya Siddhanta.* The posi- 
tion, however, is that the modern Sé#rya Sitddhanta bears un- 
mistakable signs of its indebtedness to Aryabhata I and Brahma- 
gupta, as we have already pointed out. The modern book can- 
not be taken to have been composed at 499 A. D., nor can we 
subscribe to the view of Muniévara (1646 A.D.) that its author 
was Aryabhata J himself. There are indeed similarities between 
the Aryabhatiya and the modern S#rya Siddhdnia, but there are 
dissimilarities too ; here is an example: 

The rule in the modern Surya Siddhdnta for finding the ‘sine’ 
of the zenith distance of the nonagesiimnal is evidently taken from 
the Aryabhatiya. 

Strya Siddhanta, 
V, 5-6. 


Aryabhatiya, 
Gola, 33. 


Multiply tbe ‘ meridian sine ’ 
by the ‘Orient sine’ and divide 
by the radius: square the result, 
and subtract it from the square 
of the ‘ meridian sine’ : the 
square root of the remainder is 
the ‘sine’ of the ecliptic zenith 
distance (drkiksepa). 


What is obtained by multi- 
plying the ‘meridian sine’ by 
the ‘ orjent sine’ and dividing 
by the radius—the square root 
of the difference of tbe square 
of that and the square of the 
‘ meridian sine ’ ig the ‘sine’ of 
the observer’s ecliptic zenith 


: distance (drkkgepa). : 


This rule is only approximate as Burgess observes, ‘‘ the vajue, 
then, of the ‘ sine’ of the ecliptic zenith distance (drkkgepa) as 
determined by this process ts always less than the truth.’ 


The aim here is to find the ‘sine’ of the zenith distance of 
the nonagesimal, asa leading step to find expressions for the 


* The Jatakarnave rule for the total shifting of equinoxes start from 421 A. D.; 
cf. P. C. Sengupta, Introduction to the Khandakhadyaka, p. xix ; the Aryabhatiya, 
Kalakriya, 10; alao P. C. Sengupta, Aryabhatsa, the Father of Indian Epicyclic 
Astronomy, pp. 86-36. 
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parallaxes in latitude and longitude of the sun and the moon at 
the time of solar eclipses. Aryabhata I’s rnles may be expressed 
symbolically thus :— 


Parallax in latitude = sin-"(“ x drkiegepa )* 
( 


c Parallax in longitude = sin7( ; ¥ R2sin?Z — (dykeigepa)? ). t 
( 


where 1 is the radius of the earth, d the distance of the planct froin 
the carth and Z the zenith distance of the planct ; the assumption is 
that the cclestial latitude of the moon is also = a. 

The above rules of Aryabhata I, arefoundin the Pafea Siddhantika. 
They are re°erred to as such by Brahmagupta in Chapter xi, 23-25, and 
found fault with as ‘‘ tedius opcrations.’’} 


Herc 
= / yous qs jao. « JOrent pine x Mcnia.S¢ ” 
drkksepa = A, (Meridian ‘Sine’)® — 3 -—-———---~. =~ -- 
‘ K 
according to Aryabhata I. 


The mistake in the rule for finding the drkksepa was perhaps first 
pointed out by Prthadaka in his commentary on the Briéihma- 
sphuta Sicdh nta, xi, 27. 

Prthidaka takes a station on the arctic circle where as 
soon as the first point of Aries is on the horizon, the ecliptic coin- 
cides with the horizon. Now if the sun’s longitude be 90°, the 
sun is at the north poiffat that time, thus, 


The ‘ sine ’ of his amplitude or the ‘ orient sine’ = MR, the 
ragius ; 

The so-called ‘‘ meridian ‘ sine’ ’’ is also equal to It, as the 
culminating point of the ecliptic is the south point. 


So, Orient Sine x Meridian Sine = RxkRk = oh 


R R 





* Parca Siddhantika, ix, 24-25. 
+ Ibid, ix, 19-28. 
+ wrxazarfag ofa ayia fara aeq aid ay | 
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.'. the ‘ sine ’ of the ecliptic zenith distance, the drkkscpa 





Jf (Merid-Sine)? — (Orient Sine x Mer. Sine)? 
R 
= J R? — R2 = 0, 

Hence the parallax in latitude which is proportional to drkkscpa, 
is = 0, 

In this case the parallax in latitude has evidently maxinium 
value, viz., the horizontal parallax. Aryabhata’s rule fails hope- 
lessly in this case. 

Again ubder the same conditions, ithe sun’s zenith distance 


= 90°, hence the ‘ sine ’ of the sun’s Zenith uistance=K. 


Hence the parallax in longitude 


I 


sin (+ x 7 R® sin Z—(drkkesepa)® ) 
( 


I 


ain eS v R2—O )=sin- ( ¢ «B ) 
d d 
= Horizontal parallax. 


But here the parallax in longitude is clearly=0, and Arya- 
bhata’s rule fails here also. 

The chief defect in Aryabhata’s rules are those for finding the 
drkksepa, or the ‘sine’ of the zenith distance of tle nonagesimal, 
and there is no doubt that the modern Sarya Siddhdanta has 
copied the wrong rule of Aryabhata I up to this point ; but has 
subsequently followed Brahmagupta for finding the parallaxes in 
longitude and latitude. 

The rule of the modern Sarya Siddhanta for parallactic shift- 
ing of the instant of conjunction is expressed as 


2 Rosin Qo) _-4x Rein (=) «8 c08Z snguinas 
(3) | 
2 


—__.._...  St#rya Siddhanta, IV, 7-8, 
R cos Z! 


where | stands for the sun’s longitude. N for the longitude of 
the nonagesimal, Z' the zenith distance of the nonagesimal, and 
R the radius. 
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Brahmagupta’s rule is 


R sin (l— 
=— ee) ghatika,* 
4 KR cos Z 


which is practically the same in form as that of the modern 
Sirya Siddhdnta. 


Again the rule in the modern Sérya Siddhanta for finding the 
parallax in latitude 


_ _(n'—n) x drkksepa 
15x RK ~ 10). 


According to the Brahmasphuta Siddhdnta (V, 24, also xi, 
93-24). 


(n’—n) R sin Z! 


T = 
he same © 15 xi 





Here nn’ and n are the apparent daily motions of the moon 
and the sun, Z’ the zenith distance of the nonagesimal; drkhsepa 
and the ‘ sine’ of the Zenith distance of the nonagesimal are 
taken as identical. Here the modern Surya Siddhanta has given 
up the rules of Aryabhata I, which bring in the radius of the 
earth and the distance of the planet in the equations, and 
calculating the parallaxes in longitude and latitude separately for 
the sun and the moon, and which have been branded by Brahma- 
gupta as tedious. 

Hence the opinion of Nityananda that tbe modern Sirya 
Siddhinta was composed at 3,600 of the Kali years elapsed and 
that of Muniévara that it was written by Aryabhata I himself 
are not tenable. 

(ii) Then again Albérani has said in his Indtka that the 
Strya Siddhanta was composed by Liatadeva.t We now know 
that Lata, the expounder of the Romaka and the Pauliéa 
Siddhaéntas according to Varaihamihira, was a direct pupil of 


* Brahmasphuta Siddhanta, v, 4-6. 
4 Alberiini's India, Translation by Sachau, Vol. T, p. 153. 
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Aryabhata I * and got the appellation of werfearrge, the teacher 
of all the systems of Siddhdntas. If he did really compose 
the Stérya Siddhanta the date of the work should have been 427 
of the Saka era and not the end of the last Krta yuga. 
Further Lata’s ahargana starts from a sunset at Yavanapura, t. 
while Aryabhata’s starts either from the midnight or the sunrise 
according to his two systems of astronomy.t If Lata had a 
‘midnight’ system as well, we would have got a mention of it 
from Varahamihira. Of course both the Sérya Siddhdntas, of 
Varaha and the modern, make their ahargana start from the 
midnighi at Laika or Ujjayini. 

Hence all these speculations as to the date and the authorship 
of the Sérya Siddhanta a* any of its stages of growth are not ac- 
ceptable. Suffice it to say that it has had a composite growth, the 
earliest date as we worked out from the star table being 400 A.D., 
and that there is no room left by which its date can be pushed 
up higher. It took its present form decidedly after the time of 
Brahmagupta. The earliest person by whom its constants and 
methods were changed was no doubt Varihamihira, the changes 
effected were certainly taken from Aryabhata I’s drdhardtrika or 
the ‘ midnight’ system. The new constants, the kgepakas and 
the methods in Varaha’s revision or redaction, all corroborate 
this conclusion. § 


Further Indebtedness of the Modern Strya Sidthanta to 
Brahmagupta, 


Other instances where the modern book borrows from, Brahma- 
gupta may be found; but one of the most important is the 
following rule for finding the sun’s altitude when on the 8.E., 
5.W., N.E., and N.W. verticals, viz., the konasamku. 


* ~P.C. Sengupte, Introduction to the Khandakhadyeka, p. xix. 
t gadysfa... ... | wrareradal aaagtse haat ez nes 
Pattca Siddhdntika, XV,18; cf. also I, 8, 
t P.C. Sengupta, Introduction to the Khandakhadyake, ix, et seq. 
§ Cf. axtearrd wifaard 1 Brhat Samhhsta, xvii, 1, bere Var&éha appears 
to admit that he himself was the author of his Sarya Siddhanta of the Paftea 
Siddhéntika. 


Brahmagupta’s fiule. 


‘‘ Half the square of the 
radius diminished by the square 
of the ‘sine’ of the amplitude 
(Agra), multiplied by the square 
of 12 is called the ddya and the 
anya is the product of agrd@, 12 
and the equinoctial shadow 
when both are divided by the 
square of the  equinoctial 
shadows to which 72 have been 
added. The square root of the 
adya to which the square of the 
anya has been added, increased 
or decreased by the anya, accord- 
ing as the sun is in the northern 
or southern hemisphere, is the 
‘sine’ of the sun’s altitude in 
the 8.B. and 8.W. verticals. 
When the sun is in the northern 
hemisphere the anya diminish- 
ed and increased by the square 
root are respectively the ‘ sine ’ 
of the sun's altitude in the 
N.E. and the S.E. verticals. 
This will not be true if the sun 
goes south of the prime ver- 
tical (?). The length of the 
shadow and the time may be 
found as before.”’ 


Bréhmasphuta Siddhanta, 
ill, 54-56. 
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Rule of the Strya Stddhanta. 


<< Tf from half the square of 
radius the square of the sine of 
amplitude (agrajya@) be subtract- 
ed, and the remainder multi- 
plied by twelveand again mul- 
tiplied by twelve, and _ then 
further divided by the square 
of the square of the equinoctial 
shadow increased by half the 
square of the gnomon (i.e., 72)— 
The result obtained by the wise 
is called the ‘ surd’ (kKarani); 
this let the wise man set down 
in two places. Then multiply 
the equinoctial shadow by 
twelve and again by the ‘ sine ’ 
of the amplitude and divide as 
before: the result is styled the 
‘fruit’  (phala). Add iss 
square to the ‘ surd’ und take 
the square root of their sum ; 
this diminished and increased 
by the fruit for the southern 
and northern hemispheres 


is 
the ‘ sine’ of altitude (Samku) 
of the southern intermediate 


directions ; and equally, whether 
the sun’s revolution takes place 
to the south or to the north of 
the gnomon (Savku)—Only, in 
the latter case, the ‘sine’ of 
the altitude is that of the 
northern intermediate stations.’’ 


Surya Siddhdnta, iii, 28-32, 
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If A stands for agra or the ‘sine’ of the amplitude, P for 
the equinoctial shadow, R the radius, then 


2 
ae a2 x 12 


Brahmagupta’s ddya= ee PITT 


= Karani of the 8.58. 


12xArP 


Oe —~ PE +78 


=phala of the 8.8. 








‘Sine’ of the sun’s altitude 


/ i a. ae m oS aes 
Sel aaP / 12AP \2 (aa ) x12x1 2 
n+ 28, + /cgag.y Che) anes 


P2+72 Pe ie. P2479 





= +anya + /(anya)2+ddya of Brahmagupta 
=+phalu+ /(phala)?+Karani of the Sarya Siddhanta., 


Here by this insertion of Brahmagupta’s rule in the modern 
Sarya Siddhantu, the renowned astronomer and mathematician 
has been most unfairly deprived of his due credit. 


We shall not any further study the similarity between the 
Brahmasphuia Siddhadnta and the modern Sarya Stddhdnta; as 
we believe that we have established our view as to the nature of 
the modern Stiryu Siddhanta, that its earliest date is 400 A,D., 
Varaha was 2 most important innovator to it at the middle of 
the sixth century ; that its last redaction took place after the 
time of Brahmagupta, and that Bentley’s finding of this date, viz., 
1100 A.D. is quite reasonable. ) 


Other Hxutant Siddhantas called Revelations. 


As the modern Sirya Siddhanta is a composite growth so 
must be the case with the modern Soma Siddhanta, and other 
Hindu astronomical! treatises called revelations. These works are 
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more or less of a fragmentary character and hence incomplete. 
Some of these have been published by Mm. Vindhyesvari Prasaida 
Dvivedi of Benares. These are the Soma Siddhdnta, the 
Brahma Siddhdnta of the Sdkalya Samhitd,  Paittamaha 
Siddhanta of the Visnudharmottara Pnrdna, the Vrddha Vasistha 
Siddhanta, etc. The authors of these books have not only 
done injustice to our great astronomers Aryabhata I and his 
pupils, Varahamuhira, Brahmagupta, etc., but to some extent 
to themselves as well by hiding their own names and times. 
We are not enabled even to honour them where honour is 
their due. If we examine the Paitamaha Siddha@nta of the 
Vigsnudharmottara Purdna, in the way in which we have 
examined the S. Stddhdnta, we readily come to the conclusion 
that it represents almost a wholesale purloining of the important 
portions of the Braéhmasphuta Siddhanta of Brahmagupta, and 
that this nefarious act was done by a person who had absolutely 
no pretension to originality and whose style of Sanskrit appears 
ludicrous. A similar examination of the Vrddha Vasistha 
Siddhanta would lead us to the conclusion that it was written by 
some unknown person after the time of Bhaskara IT. 


The Originality of Hindu Astronomy. 


The date of the scientific Hindu astronomy is indeed 421 
years elapsed of the Saka era, or 499 A.D., the time of Aryabhata 
I, but we can show it is not a wholesale borrowing either from 
the Babylonian or the Greek science. 


* First of all in planetary theory the term Sighra or the 
‘apex of quick motion’ has not the same meaning as ‘conjunc- 
tion’ to which it has been identified. Then the term mandocca, 
the point or ‘apex of slowest motion’ does not mean a point 
furthest from the earth as ‘apogee’ does, though ucca means 
‘a high place.” Thus the meanings of the terms ‘ Sighrocca’ 
and ‘mandocca,’ should show some originality of idea of the 
Hindu astronomers. We are not urging that the Hindu 
Epicyclic Astronomy as it was developed by Aryabhata I and his 
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pupils was quite uninfluenced by Babylonian and Greek sciences 
as they came to India. The chief difficulty in finding how 
far the Hindu astronomers were original as regards planetary 
theory, appears unsurmountable. They were Si&trakdras, or 
aphorism-givers who have only stated their results but not the 
methods by which tliey obtained them. ‘These methods were at 
first transwitted through generations of Gwrus or teachers, and 
in the long course of ages they were all lost. Aryabhata I has 
condescended to give only one stanza as regards his astronomical 
methods, v12., 


fafacfaatare fenare Taeatarey warfaaae: | 
wiqarITsaing TIA AMTET: TA Wes ArerHAT | 


‘“‘PThe day-maker has been determined from the conjunction of 
the earth (or the horizon) and the sun; and the moon from her 
conjunctions with the sun. In the same way the ‘star planets’ 
have been determined from their conjunctions with the 


moon. 
Ka@lakriya, 48. 


The stanza has been considered in detail by me in the 
Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematica] Society, Vol. XII, No. 3, 
where it has been shown that by these methods the sidereal 
periods of Sun, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, and the synodic month 
and hence the sidereal months may be determined. Also the 
geocentric sidereal periods of Mercury and Venus may be found 
to be the same as the sidereal period of the sun. 


No other Hindu astronomer has left us anything of their astro- 
nomical methods. In 1150 A.D. Bhiaskara II tried to explain 
how the number of sidereal revolutions of ‘planets’ could be 
verified,* but his expositions are not satisfactory, and in places 
faulty. We cannot for want of space examine them here ; 
this examination can be taken up in @ separate thesis. We, 
accordingly, must confine ourselves to a comparative presentation 
of the Hindu and Greek astronomical constants. 


* Grahaganita, Bhaganadhyaya, Comm. on I, 5, 
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It will appear from the above presentation that the Hindu 
values of the astronomical] constants are almost all different from 
their Greek values. Hence both the systems must be indepen- 
dent of each other. There is no doubt that Greek astronomy 
had come to India before the time of Aryabhata Iand Varaha 
‘has given us @ summary in his Pafica Siddhantika, of what was 
known by the name o! the Romaka Siddhanta, but we do not 
find any thing of the epicyclic theory init. <A verbal transmis- 
sion of the idea of that theory together with that of a few 
astronomical terms with it from a foreign country, was quite 
possible. It must be said to the eredit of Hindu astronomers 
that they determined all the constants anew. Even in lunar 
theory, Maiijula (932 A.D.) discovered the second inequality, and 
Bhaskara II (1150 A.D.) discovered the third inequality, v7z., 
‘ variation.” * The Hindu form of the ‘ evection equation ’ is 
much better than that of Ptolemy, and stands on a par with 
that of Copernicus.’t It is from some imperfections also that this 
independence may be established ; for instance, the early Hindu 
astronomers up to the tenth century A.D., recognised only 
one part of the equation of time, viz., that due to the unequal 
motion of the sun along the ecliptic. when in 1028 A.D. Sripati 
first discovered the part of it due to the obliquity of the 
ecliptic. In Greek astronomy both the parts were detected by 
Ptolemy. Further in my paper on ‘ Greek and Hindu Methods 
in Spherical Astronomy’§ I have established that the Hindu 
astronoiners were in no way indebted to the Greeks in this part 
of the subject ; the methods of the former were indeed of the 
most elementary charaeter, while that of Ptolemy was much ad- 
vanced and more elegant ; yet the Hindu astronomers could solve 
some problems where Ptolemy failed, v7z., to find the time by 


* PC. Sengupta, Appendix to the Khandakhadyaka. 
+ Godfray’s Lunar Theory, Historical appendix. 


t Introduction to the Siddhanta Sekhara edited by Pt. LBabua Miéra, Calculta 
University Press. 


§ P. C. Sengupta, Greek and Hindu Methods in Spherical Astronomy, Calcutta 
University Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XXI, also Appendix IT to the 
Khendakhadyaka. 
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altitude and to find the altitude from the sun’s azimuth. For 
this the reader is referred to my paper mentioned above. 


We thus come to the conclusion that although the scientific 
Hindu astroncmy is dated much later than the time cf Ptolemy, 
barring the mere idea of an epicyclic theory from outside, its 
constants and methods are all original. Even as to the idea, the 
term Sighra (the apex of quick motion) which has been wrongly 
translated by the word ‘ conjunction,’ shows that the Hindu angle 
of vision was quite diferent from the Greek, while the idea 
of the gods of ‘ Manda’ and Sighra, presents a phase of 
growth of the science before tie epicyclic theory came into being, 
be the idea Hindu or Babylonian. 

In diseussing the originality of Hindu astronomy we have 


purposaly avoided the Sa@rya Stddhanta, because no definite date 
can be assigned to the work, its latest development taking place 
about 1100 A.D. Yet the modern Sérya Siddhdnta is a complete 
book on L[indu astronomy and at the same time an attractive 
book too No student of Hindu astronomy would be deemed 
weli equipped for research without thoroughly studying it and 
Burgess’s translation, indeed, gives a very clear and complete 
exposition and discussion of every rule that it contains together 
with illustrations also. Besides his views about the originality 
of Hindu astronomy are the sanest and still substantially correct.* 
This translation is indispersable to any researcher also for the 
wealth of references contained in it. It is indeed a real monu- 
ment to his own memory left by the late Neverend E. Burgess 


himself. 


CALCUTTA. 
P. &. SENGUPTA. 


January 16, 1935. 


Pp. 387-92, 
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deduction with arbitrary theory, mythology, cosmogony, and pure imagina- 
tion. If seemed to me that nothing would so well supply the deficiency 
as the translation and detailed explication of a complete treatise of Hindu 
astronomy: and this work I accordingly undertook to execute. 

Among the different Siddhantas, or text-books of astronomy, existing 
in India in the Sanskrit Janguage, none appeared better suited to my 
purpose than the Surya-Siddhanta, That it is one of the most highly 
esteemed, best known, and most frequently employed, of all, must be 
evident to any one who has noticed how much oftener than any other it is 
referred to as authority in the various papers on the Hindu astronomy. 
In fact, the science as practised in modern India is in the greater part 
founded upon its data aud processes. In the lists of Siddhantas given by 
native authorities it is alinost invariably mentioned second, the Brahma- 
Siddhanta being placed first: the latter enjoys this pre-eminence, perhaps, 
mainly on uccount of its name; it is, at any rate, comparatively rare and 
little known. For completeness, simplicity, and conciseness combined, 
the Strya-Siddhanta is believed not to be surpassed by any other. Tt is 
also more easily obtainable. In general, it is difficult, without official 
influence or exorbitant pay, to gain possession of texts which are rare and 
held in high esteem. During ny stay in India, I was able to procure 
copies of only three astrononical treatises besides the Strya-Siddhanta; 
the Cakalya -Sanhita of the Brahma-Siddhanta, the Siddhanta- Ciromani of 
Bhaskara, und the Graha-Laghava, of which the two lattcr have also been 
printed at Calcutta. Of the Strya-Siddhinta I obtained three copies, two 
of them giving the text alone, and the third also the commentary entitled 
Gidharthaprukacaka, by Ranganaétha, of which the date is unknown to 
me. The latter manuscript agrees in all respects with the edition of the 
Strya-Siddhanta, accompanied by the same conimentary, of which the 
publication, in the series entitled Bibliotheca Indica, has becn commence 
in India by an American scholar, and a niember of this Society, Prof. Fitz- 
Edward Hall of Benares; to this I have ulso had access, although not until 
my work was nearly completed. 

My first rough draft of the translation and notes was made while T 
wag still in India, with the aid of Brahmans who were familiar with the 
Sanskrit and well versed in Hindu astronomical science. In a few points 
also I received help from the native Professor of Mathematics in the 
Sanskrit College at Pina. But notwithstanding this, there remained not 
a few obscure and difficult points, connected with the demonstration sand 
application of the processes taught in the text. In the solution of these, 
I have received very important assistance from the Committee of Publication 
of the Society. They have also—the main share of the work falling to 
Prof. Whitney—enriched the notes with much additional matter of value. 
My whole collected material, in fact, was placed in their hands for revision, 
expansion, and reduction to the form best answering to the requirements 
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of modern scholars, my own engrossing occupations, and distance from 
the place of publication, as well as my confidence in their ability and 
judgment, leading me to prefer to intrust this work to them rather than to 
undertake its exccution mysclt. 

We have also to express our acknowledgments to Mr. Hubert A. 
Newton, Professor of Mathematics in Yale College, for valuable aid rendered 
us in the more difficult demonstrations, and in the comparison of the Hindu 
and Greek astronomics, us well as for his constant advice and suggestions, 
which add not a little to the value of the work. Fy 

The Sdrya-Niddhanta, lke the larger portion of the Sanskrit literature. 
is written in the verse commonly called the ¢loka, or in stanzas of two 
lines, cach hne being coinposed of two halves, or pddas, of eight syllables 
cach. With its metricai form are conneetced one or two peculiaritics which 
call for notice. In the first place, for the terms uscd there are often many~ 
synonyms, which are employed according to the exigencies of the verse: 
thus, the sun has twelve different names, Mars six, the divisions cf time 
two o three cach, radius six or cight, and so on. Again, the method of 
expressing numbers, large or small, is by numning the figures which compose 
them, beginning with the last and going backward; using for cach figure 
not only its own proper name, but that of any object associated in the 
Hindu mind with the nuinber it represents. Thus, the number 1,577,917,$828 
(i. 87) is thus given: Vasu (a class of deities, erght in uumber) -two-eight- 
mountain (the seven mythical chains of mouutains) -form-figure (the nine 
digits) -seven-mountain-lunar days (of which there are fifteen in the half- 
month). Once more, the style of expression of the treatise is, in general, 
excessively concise and clliptical, often to a degree that would make its 
meaning entirely unintelligible without a commentary, the exposition of a 
native teacher, or such a knowledge of the subject treated of as should 
show what the text must be meant to say. Some strik*ng instances are 
pojuted out in the notes. This over-conciseness, however, is not wholly 
due to the metrical form of the treatise: it is characteristic of much uf 
the Hindu scientific literature, in its various branches; its text-books are 
wont to be intended as only the text for written cominent or oral explication 
aud hint, rather than fully express, the meaning they contain. Ineour 
translation, we have not thought it worth while to indicate, by parentheses 
or otherwise, the words and phrases introduced by us to make the meaning 
of the text evident: such a eourse would occasion the reader niuch more 
embarrassment than satisfaction. Our endcavour is, in all cases, to hit the 
truc mean between unintelligibility and diffuseness, altering the phraseology 
and construction of the original ouly so far as is necessary. In both the 
translation und the notes, moreover, we keep steadily i view the interests 
of the two classes of readers for whose benefit the work is undertaken : 
those who are orientalists without being astronomers, and those who are 
astronomers without being orientahsts. For the sake of the former, our 
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explanatious and demonstrations are made more elementary and full than 
would be necessary, were we addressing mathematicians only: for the suke 
of the latter, we, cast the whole into a form as occidental as may be, trans- 
lating every technical term which admits of translation: since to compel 
all those who may desire to inform, themselves respecting the scientific 
content of the Hindu astronomy to learn the Sanskrit technica] language 
would be highly unreasongble. To furnish no ground of complaint, however, 
to those who are famuiar with and attached to these terms, we insert them. 
liberally in the translation, in connection with their English equivalents. 
The derivation and literal signification of the greater part of the technical 
terms employed in the treatise are also given in the notes, since such an 
explanation of the history of a term is often essential to its full compre- 
hension, and throws valuable light upon the conceptions of those by whorn 
it was originally applied. 

We adopt, as the text of our translation, the published edition of the 
Siddhanta, referred to above, following its readiugs aud its order of alrange- 
ment, wherever they differ, as they do in many places, from those of the 
manuscripts without commentary in our possession. The discordances of 
the two versions, when they are of sufficient consequence to be worth 
notice, are mentioned in the notes. 

As regards the transcription of Sanskrit words in Roman letters, we 
need only specify that c represents the sound of the English ch in ‘‘ church,’? 
Italian c before ¢ and i: that j is the English j}: that ¢g is pronounced like 
the English sh, German sch, French ch, while sh is a sound nearly resem- 
bling it, but uttered with the tip of the tongue turned back into the ‘op 
of the mouth, as are the other lingual letters, t, d, 1: finally, that the 
Sanskrit r used as a vowel (which valuc it has also in some of the Slavouic 
dialects) is written with a dot underneah, as rf. 

The demonstrations of principles and processes given by the native 
commentary are made without the help of figures. The figures which we 
introduce are for the most part our own, although a few of them were 
suggested by those of a set obtained in India, from native mathematicians. 

For the discussion of such general questions relating to this Siddhanta 
as it@ age, its authorship, the alterations which it may have undergone 
before being brought into its present form, the stage which it represents 
in the progress of Hindu mathematical science, the extent and character 
of the mathematical and astronomical knowledge displayed in it, and the 
relation of the same to that of other ancient nations, especially of the 
Greeks, the reader is referred to the notes upon the text. The form in 
which our publication is made does not allow us to sum up here, in a preface, 
the final results of our investigations into these and kindred topics. It 
may perhaps be found advisable to present such a summary at the end cf 
the article, in connection with the additional notes and other matters to 
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CHAPTER I. 


Or tHe Mean Morions oF THE PLANETS. 


ConTen7s :—1, homage to the Deity; 2-9, revelation of the present treatise; 10-11, modes 
of dividing time; 11-12, suhdivisions of a day; 12-14, of a year; 14-17, of the Ages; y 
18-19, of an Allon; 20-21, of Brahma’s life; 21-28, part of it already elapsed; 24, time 
occupied in the work of creation; 25-27, general account of the movements of the 
planets; 28, suhdivisions of the circle; 29-38, numher of revolutions of the planets, 

. and of the moon’s apsis and node, in an Age: 34-89, numher of days and months, 
of different kinds, in an Age; 40, in an AZon; 41-44, number of revolutions, in an 
Lon, of the apsides and nodes of the planets; 45-47, time elapsed from the end of 
creation to that of the Golden Age; 48-51, rule for the reduction to civil days of the 
whole time since the creation; 51-52, method of finding the lords of the day, the 
month, and the year; 58-54, rule for finding the mesn place of a planet, and of its 
apsis and node; 55, to find the current year of the cycle of Jupiter; 56, simplification 
of the ahove calculations; 57-58, situation of the planets, and of the moon’e apsis and 
node, at the end of the Golden Age; 59-60, dimensions of the earth; 60-61, correction, 
for difference of longitude, of the mean place of a planet as found; 62, situation of 
the principal meridian; 68-65, ascertainment of difference of longitude hy difference 
between ohserved and computed time of a lunar eclipse; 66, difference of time owing 
to difference of longitude; 67, to find the mean place of a planet for any required 
hour of the day; 68-70, inclination of the orhite of the planets. 


1. To him whose shape is inconceivable and unmanifes- 
ted, who is unaffected by the qualities, whose nature is quality, 
whose form is the support of the entire creation—to Brahma be 
homage ! 

The usual propitiatory expression of homage to some deity, with 
which Hindu works are wont to commence. 

2. When but little of the Golden Age (krta yuga) was left, 
a great demon (asura), named Maya, being desirous to know that 
mysterious, supreme, pure and exalted science. 

8. That chief auxiliary of the scripture (veddnga), in its 
entirety—the cause, namely of the motion of the heavenly bodies 
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(jyotis), performed, in propitiation of the Sun, very severe reli- 
gious austerities. 

According to this, the Strya-Siddhanta was revealed more than 
2,164,960 years ago, that amount of time having elapsed, according to Hindu 
reckoning, since the end of the Golden Age; see below, under verse 48, for 
the computation of the period. As regards the actual date of the treatise, 
it is, like all dates in Hindu history and the history of Hindu literature, 
exceedingly difficult to ascertain. It is the more difficult, because, unlike 
most, or all, of the astronomical treatises, the Sdirya-Siddhanta attaches 
itself to the name of uo individual as its author, but professes to be a 
direct revelation from the Sun (sérya). A treatise of this name, however, 
is confessedly among the earliest text-books of the Indian science,, It was 
one of the five earlier works upon which was founded the Pafica-siddhan- 
tika, Compendium of Five Astronomies, of Varaha-mihira, one of 
the earliest astronomers whose works have been, in part, preserved to 
us, and who is supposed to have lived about the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury of our era. A Surya-Siddhanta is also referred to by Brahmagupta, 
who is assigned to the close of the same century and the commencement 
of the one following. The arguments by which Mr. Bentley (Hindu Astro- 
nomy, p. 158, etc.) attempts to prove Varaha-mihira to have lived in the 
sixteenth century, and his professed works to be forgeries and impositions, 
are sufficiently refuted by the testimony of al-Biruni (the same person as 
the Abu-r-Raihan, so often quoted in the first article of this volume), who 
visited India under Mahmtd of Ghazna, and wrote in A.D. 1081 an account 
of the country; he speaks of Varaéha-mihira and of his Pafica-siddhantika, 
assigning to both nearly the samc age as is attributed to them by the 
modern Hindus’ (see Reinaud in the Journal Asiatique for Sept.-Oct., 1844, 
ivme Série, iv. 286; and also hig Mémoire sut 1’Inde). He also speaks of the 
Suarya-Siddhanta itself, and ascribes its authorship to Lata (Mémoir sur 
l’Inde, pp. 881, 832), whom Weber (Vorlesungen tber Indische Literatur- 
geschichte, p. 229) conjecturally identifies with a Ladha who is cited by 
Brahmagupta. Bentley has endeavoured to show by internal evidence that 
thé Suirya-Siddhanta belongs to the end of the eleventh century; see below, 
under verses 29-34, where his method and results are explained, and their 
value estimated. 

Of the six Vedangas, ‘‘ limbs of the Veda,’’ sciences auxiliary to the 
sacred scriptures, astronomy is claimed to be the first and chief, as repre- 
senting the eyes; grammar being the mouth, ceremonial the hands, pro- 
sody the feet, etc. (see Siddhanta-Qiromani, i. 12-14). The importance of s 
astronomy to the system of religious observance lies in the fact that by it: 
are determined the proper times of sacrifice and the like. There is a special: 
treatise, the Jyotisha of Lagadha, or Lagata, which, attaching itself to the 
Vedic texts, and representing a more primitive phase of Hindu science, 
claims to be the astronomical Vedénga; but it is said to be of late date 
and of small importance. 
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The word jyotis, ‘‘ heavenly body,’’ literally ‘‘ light,’’ although the 
zurrent names for astronomy and astronomers are derived from it, does 
not elsewhere occur in this treatise. 


4. Grat‘fied by these austerities, and renderxd propitious, 
the Sun himself delivered unto that Maya, who besought a boon, 
the system of the planets. 

The blessed Sun spoke : 

5. Thine intent is known to me; I am gratified by thine 
austerities; I will give thee the science upon which time is found- 
ed, the grand system of the plancts. 

6. No one is able to endure my brilliancy; for communica- 
tion I have no leisure; this person, who is a part of me, shall relate 
to thee the whole. 


The manuscripts without commentary insert here the following verse: 
‘‘ Go therefore to Romaka-city, thine own residence; there, undergoing 
incarnation as a barbarian, owing to a curse of Brahma, I will impart to 
thec this science.”’ 

If this verse really formed a part of the text, it would be as clear an 
acknowledgment as tlie author could well convey indirectly, that the 
science displayed in his treatise was derived from the Greeks. Romaka- 
city is Rome, the great inetropolis of the West; its situation is given in a 
following chapter (see xii. 89) as upon the equator, ninety degrees to the 
wost of India. The incarnation of the Sun there as a barbarian, for the 
purpose of revealing astronomy to a demon of the Hindu Pantheon, is but 
a transparent artifice for referring the foreign science, after all, to a Hindv 
origin. But the verse is clearly out of place here; it is inconsistent with 
the other verses among which it occurs, which give a different version of 
the method of revelation. How comes it here then? It can hardly have 
been gratuitously devised and introduced. The verse itself is found in many 
of the manuscripts of this Siddhanta; and the incarnation of the Sun at 
Romaka-city, among the Yavanas, or Greeks, and his revelation of the 
science of astronomy there, are variously alluded to in later works; as, for 
instance, in the Jiaéna-bhaskara (see Weber’s Catalogue of the Berlin 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, p. 287, etc.), where he is asserted to have revealed 
also the Romaka-Siddhanta. Is this verse, then, a fragmént of a different, 
and perhaps more ancient, account of the origin of the treatise, for which, 
as conveying too ingenuous a confession of the source of the Hindu astrono- 
my, another has been substituted later? Such a supposition certainly does 
not lack plausibility. There is something which looks the same way in the 
selection of a demon, an Asura, to be the medium of the sun’s revelation; 
as if, while the essential truth and value of the system was acknowledged, 
if were sought to affix a stigma to the source whence the Hindus derived 
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it. Weber (Ind. Stud. ti. 242; Ind. Lit., p. 225), noticing that the name 
of the Egyptian sovereign Ptolemaios occurs in Indian inscriptions in the 
forin Turamaya, conjectures that Asura Maya is an alteration of that name, 
and that the demon Maya accordingly represents the author of the Almagest 
himself; and the conjecture is powerfully supported by the fact that al- 
Birdni (see Reinaud, as above) ascribes the Paulica-Siddhanta, which the 
later Hindus attribute to a Pulica, to Paulus al-Yémani, Paulus the Greek, 
and. that another of the astronomical treatises, alluded to above, is called 
the Romaka-Siddhanta. 

It would be premature to discuss here the relation of the Hindu 
astronomy to the Greek; we propose to sum up, at the end of this work, 
the evidence upon the subject, which it contains. 


7. Thus having spoken, the god disappeared, having 
given directions unto the part of himself. This latter person thus 
addressed Maya, as he stood bowed forward, his hands suppliantly 
joined before him : 

8. Listen with concentrated attention to the ancient and 
exalted science, which has been spoken, in each successive Age, to 
the Great Sages (mahersht), by the Sun himself. 

9. This is that very same original text-book which the Sun 
of old promulgated : only, by reason of the revolution of the Ages, 
there is here a difference of times. 


According to the commentary, the meaning of these last verses is that, 
in the successive Great Ages, or periods of 4,320,000 years (see below, 
under vv. 15-17), there are slight differences in the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, which render necessary a new revelation from time to time on the 
part of the Sun, suited to the altered conditions of things; and that when, 
moreover, even during the continuance of the same Age, differences of 
motion are notieed owing to a difference of period, it is customary to 
apply to the data given a correction, which is called bija. All thig is 
very suitable for the commentator to say, but it seems not a little curious 
to find the Sun’s superhuman representative himself insisting that this his 
revelation is the same one as had formerly been made by the Sun, only 
with different data. We cannot help suspecting in the ninth verse, rather, 
a virtual confession on the part of the promulgators of this treatise, that 
there was another, or that there were others, in existence, claiming to be 
the Sun’s revelation, or else that the data presented in this were different 
from those which had been previously current as revealed by the Sun. 
We shall have more to say hereafter (see below, under vv. 29-34) of the 
probable existence of more than one version of the Surya-Siddhanta, of 
the correction called bija, and of its incorporation into the text of the 
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treatise itself. The repeated revelation of the system in each successive 
Great Age, as stated in verse 8, presents no difficulty. It ig the Puranic 
doctrine (see Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, p. 269, etc.) that during the Iron 
Age the sources of knowledge become either corrupted or lost, go that 
a new revelation of scripture, law, and science becomes necessary during 
the Age succeeding. 


10. Time is the destroyer of the worlds; another Time has 
for its nature to bring to pass. This latter, according as it is 
gross or minute, is called by two names, real (mirta) and unreal 
(amirta). 


There is in this verse a curious mingling together of the poetical, the 

theoretical, and the practical. To the Hindus, us to us, Time is, in a 
metaphorical sense, the great destroyer of all things; as such, he is identi- 
fied with Death, and with Yama, the ruler of the dead. Time, again, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word, has both its imaginary, and its appre- 
ciable and practically useful divisions: the former are called real (mirta, 
literally ‘‘ embodied ’’), the latter unreal (amirta, literally ‘‘ unem- 
bodied ’’). The following verse explains these divisions more fully. 
* The epithet kalandtmaka, applied to actual time in the first half 
of the verse, is not easy of interpretation. The commentary translates 
it ‘‘is an object of knowledge, is capable of being known,”’ which does 
not scem satisfactory. It evidently contains a suggested etyinology (kala, 
‘*time,’’ from kalana), and in translating it as above we have seen in it 
also an antithesis to the epithet bestowed upon Time the divinity. Perhaps 
it should be rather ‘‘ has for its office enumcration.’' 


11. That which begins with respirations (préna) is called 
real; that which begins with atoms (trutz) is called unreal. Six 
respirations make a vinddi, sixty of these a ndd?; 


12. And sixty nadis make a sidereal day and night 


slim. aa a 


The maffuscripts without commentary insert, as the first half of 
v. 11, the usual definition of the length of a respiration: ‘‘ the time oceu- 
pied in pronouncing ten long syllables is called a respiration.’’ 


The table of the divisions of sidereal time is then as follows: 


10 long syllables (gurvakshara) = 1 respiration (préna, period of four seconds) ; 


6 respirations = 1 vinddi (period of twenty-four seconds) ; 
60. vinAdis = 1 nadi (period of twenty-four minutes) ; 
60 nidfs = 1 day. 


This is the method of division usually adopted in the astronomical 
text-books : it possesses the convenient property that its lowest subdivision, 
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the respiration, is the same part of the day as the minute is of the circle, 
so that a respiration of time is equivalent to a minute of revolution of the 
heavenly bodies about the earth. The respiration is much more frequently 
called asu, in the text both of this and of the other Siddhantas. The vinddi 
is practically of small consequence, and is only two or three times made 
use of in the treatise; its usual modern name is pala, but as this term 
nowhere occurs in our text. we have not felt justified in substituting it for 
vingdi. For nadi also, the morc common name is danda, but this, too, 
the Sirya-Siddhanta nowhere employs, although it uses instead of nédi, and 
quite as often, ndédiké and ghatikd. We shall uniformly make use in our 
translation of the terms presented above, since there are no English 
equivalents which admit of being substituted for them. 

The ordinary Puranic division of the day is slightly different from 
the astronomical, viz. : 


15 twinklings (nimesiia) 1 bif (kashth&) ; 


30 bits = 1 minute (kala); 
380 minutes = ] hour (muhdrta) ; 
30 hours = 1] day. 


Manu (i. 64) gives the same, excepting that he makes the bit to 
consist of 18 twinklings. Other authorities assign different values to the 
lesser measures of time, but all agree in the main fact of the division of 
the day into thirty hours, which, being perhaps an imitation of the division 
of the month into thirty days, is unquestionably the ancient and original 
Hindu method of reckoning time. 

The Surya-Siddhanta, with commendable moderation, refrains from 
giving the imaginary subdivisions of the respiration, which make up “ un- 
real ’’ time. They are thus stated in Bhiskara’s Siddhanta- (tiromani 
(i. 19, 20), along with the other, the astronomical, table: 


100 atoms (tru/t) 1 speck (tatpara) ; 


30 specks = ] twinkling (nimesha) ; 
18 twinklings = 1] bit (kashtha); 
80 bits = 1 minute (kalé); 
80 minutes = 1] half-hour (ghatika) ; 
2 half-hours = 1 hour (kshane) ; 

. 80 hours = 1 day. 


This makes the atom equal to s5-z3--das-sesth of a day, or ss-yeoth 
of asecond. Soine of the Puranas (see Wilson’s Vish. Pur., p. 22) give a 
different division, which makes the atom about +;*+,5th of a second; but 
they carry the division three steps farther, to the subtilissima (paramdnu), 
which equals 3-s35-to0-ssusth of a day, or very nearly ys-55 th of a 
second. 

We have introduced here a statement of these minute subdivisions, 
because they form a natural counterpart to the immense periods which we 
shall soon have to consider, and are, with the latter, curiously illustrative 
of a fundamental trait of Hindu character: a fantastic imaginativeness, 
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which delights itself with arbitrary theorizings, and is unrestrained by, and 
careless of, actual realities. Thus, having no instruments by which they 
could measure even seconds with any tolerable precision, they vied with 
one another in dividing the second down to the farthest conceivable limit 
of minuteness; thus, seeking infinity in the other direction also, while 
they were almost destitute of a chronology or a history, end could hardly 
fix with accuracy the date of any event beyond the memory of the living 
generation, they devised, and put forth as actual, a frame-work of chsono- 
logy reaching for millions of millions of years back into the past and forward 
into the future. 


12....0f thirty of these sidereal days is composed a month; 
a civil (sévana) month consists of as many sunrises; 

13. A lunar month, of as many lunar days (tithi); a solar 
(sdura) month 1s determined by the entrance of the sun into a sign 
of the zodiac : twelve months make a year............ 


We have here described days of three different kinds, and months 
and years of four; since, according to the commentary, the last clause 
translated means that twelve months of each denomination make up a 
‘year of the same denomination. Of some of these, the practical use and 
value will be made to appear later; but as others are not elsewhere 
referred to in this treatise, and as several are merely arbitrary divisions 
of time, of which, so far as we can discover, no use has ever been made, 
it may not be amiss briefly to characterize them here. 

Of the measures of time referred to in the twelfth verse, the day is 
evidently the starting-point and standard. The sidereal day is the time of 
the earth’s revolution on its axis; data for determining its length are given 
below, in v. 34, but it does not enter as an element into the later pro- 
cesses. Nor is a sidereal month of thirty sidereal days, or a sidereal year 
of three hundred and sixty such days (being lesg than the true sidereal 
year by about six and a quarter sidereal days), elsewhere mentioned in 
this work, or, so far as we know, made account of in any Hindu method of 
reckoning time. The civil (sdvana) day is the natural day: it is counted. 
in India, from sunrise to sunrise (see below, v. 86), and is accordingly of 
variable length: it is, of course, an important element in all computa- 
tions of time. A month of thirty, and a year of three hundred and sixty, 
such days, are supposed to have formed the basis of the earliest Hindu 
chronology, an intercalary month being added once in five years. This 
method is long since out of use, however, and the month and year referred 
to here in the text, of thirty and three hundred and sixty natural days 
respectively without intercalations, are elsewhere assumed and made use 
of only in determining, for astrological purposes, the lords of the month 
and year (see below, v. 52). 
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The standard of the lunar measure of time is the lunar month, the 
period of the moon’s synodical revolution. It is reckoned either from 
new-moon to new-moon, or from full-moon to full-moon; generally, the 
former is called mukhya, ‘‘ primary,’’ and the latter gauna, ‘‘ secondary ”’: 
_ but according to our commentator, either of them may be denominated 
primary, although in fact, in this treatise, only the first of them is so 
regarded; and the secondary lunar month is that which is reckoned from 
any‘given lunar day to the next of the same name. This natural month, 
containing about twenty-nine and a half days, mean solar time, is then 
divided into thirty lunar days (lithi), and this division, although of so 
unnatural and arbitrary a character, the lunar days beginning and ending 
at any moment of the natural day and night, is, to the Hindu, of the most 
prominent practical importance, since by it are regulated the performance 
of many religious ceremonies (see below, xiv. 18), and upon it depend the 
chief considerations of propitious and unpropitious times, and the like. 
Of the lunar year of twelve lunar months, however, we know of no use 
made in India, either formerly or now, except as it has been introduced 
and employed by the Mohammedans. | 

Finally, the year last mentioned, the solar year, is that by which time 
is ordinarily reckoned in India. It is, however, not the tropical solar year, 
which we employ, but the sidereal, no account being made of the ‘pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. The solar month is measured by the continuance 
of the sun in each successive sign, and varies, according to the rapidity of 
his motion, from about twenty-nine and a third, to a little more than 
thirty-one and a half, days. There is no day corresponding to this measure 
of the month and of the year. 

In the ordinary reckoning of time, these elements are variously com- 
bined. Throughout Southern India (see Warren’s Kala Sankalita, Madras: 
1825, p. 4, etc.), the year and month made use of are the solar, and the 
day the civil; the beginning of cach month and year being counted, in prac- 
tice, from the sunrise ncarest to the moment of their actual commence- 
ment. In all Northern India the year is lunisolar; the month is lunar, and 
is dizided into both lunar and civil days; the year is composed of a variable 
number of months, either twelve or thirteen, beginning always with the 
lunar month of which the commencement next precedes the true com- 
mencement of the sidereal year. But, underneath this division, the divi- 
sion of the actual sidereal year into twelve solar months is likewise kept 
up, and to maintain the concurrence of the civil and lunar days, and the 
lunar and solar months, is a process of great complexity, into the details 
of which we need not enter here (see Warren, as above, p. 57, etc.). It 
will be seen later in this chapter (vv. 48-51} that the Sdrya-Siddhanta 
reckons time by this latter system, by the combination of civil, lunar, and 
sidereal elements. 


13....This is called a day of the gods. 
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14. The day and night of the gods and of the demons are 
mutually opposed to one another. Six times sixty of them are a 
year of the gods, and likewise of the demons. 


‘‘ This is called,’’ etc.: that is, as the commentary explains, the year 
composed of twelve solar months, as being those last mentioned; the 
sidereal year. It appears to us very questionable whether, in the first 
instance, anything more was meant by calling the year a day of the gpds 
than to intimate that those beings of a higher order reckoned time upon a 
grander scale: just as the month was said to be a day of the Fathers, or 
Manes (xiv. 14), the Patriarchate (v. 18), a day of the Patriarchs (xiv. 21), 
and the Aton (v. 20), a day of Brahma; all these being familiar Puranic 
designations. In the astronomical reconstruction of the Puranic 
system, however, a physical meaning has been given to this day of the 
gods: the gods arc made to reside at the north pole, and the demons at 
the south ; and then, of course, during the half year when the sun is north 
of the equator, it is day to the gods and night to the demons; and during 
the other half-year, the contrary. The subject is dwelt upon at some 
length in the twelfth chapter (xii. 45, etc.). To make such » division 
accurate, the year ought to be the tropical, and not the sidereal; but the 
author of the Strya-Siddhinta has not yet begun to take into account the 
precession. See what is said upon this subject in the third chapter 
(vv. 9-10). 

The year of the gods, or the divine year, is employed only in des- 
cribing the immense periods of which the statement now follows. 


15. Twelve thousand of these divine years are denominated 
a Quadruple Age (caturyuga); of ten thousand times four hundred 
and thirty-two solar years 

16. Is composed that Quadruple Age, with its dawn and 
twilight. The difference of the Golden and the other Ages, as 
measured by the difference in the number of the feet of Virtue 
in each, is as follows: ® 

17. The tenth part of an Age, multiplied successively 
by four, three, two, and one, gives the length of the Golden and 
the other Ages, in order : the sixth part of each belongs to its dawn 
and twilight. 


The period of 4,820,000 years is ordinarily styled Great Age 
(mahdyuga), or, as above in two instances, Quadruple Age (caturyuga). 
in the Sirya-Siddhanta, however, the former term is not once found, and 
the latter occurs only in these verses; elsewhere, Age (yuga) alone is 
employed to denote it, and always denotes it, unless expressly limited by 
the name of the Golden (krta) Age. 
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The composition of the Age, or Great Age, is then as follows: 


























Divine years Solar years 
Dawn, 400 144,000 
Golden Age (krta yuga), 4,000 1,440,000 
Twilight, 400 144,000 
Total duration of the Golden Age, 4,800 1,728,000 
o Dawn 300 108 ,000 
Silver "Age (tret@ yuga), 8,000 1,80 ,000 
Twilight,. 800 108,000 
Total duration of the Silver Age, 3,600 1,296,000 
Dawn 200 72,000 
Brazen Age Coeee yuga), 2,000 726,000 
Twilight, 200 72,000 
Total duration of the Brazen Age, 2,400 864,000 
“Daw | 100 36,000 
Tron “es (kali yuga), 1,000 360,000 
Twilight, 100 36,000 
Total duration of the Iron Age, 1,200 432,000 
Total duration of a Great Age, 12,000 4,320,000 


Neither of the names of the last three ages is once mentioned in the 
Strya-Siddhanta. The first and last of the four are derived from the game 
of dice: krta ‘‘ made, won,’’ is the side of the die marked with four dots— 
the lucky, or winning one; kali is the side murked with one dot only—the 
unfortunate, the losing one. In the other names, of which we do not know 
the vriginal and proper meaning, the numerals tri, “‘ three.’’ and dvd, 
‘‘two,’’ are plainly recognizable. The relation of the numbers four, three, 
two, and one, to the length of the several periods, as expressed in divine 
years, and also as compared with one another, is not less clearly apparent. 
The character attached to the different Ages by the Hindu mythological 
and legendary history so closely resembles that which is attributed to the 
Golden, Silver, Brazen, and Iron Ages, that we have not hesitated to 
tratisfer to them the latter appellations. An account of this character is 
given in Manu i. 81-86. During the Golden Age, Virtue stands firm upon 
four feet, truth and justice abound, and the life of man is four centuries ; 
in each following Age Virtue loscs a foot, and the length of life is reduced 
by a century, so that in the present, the Iron Age, she has but one left to 
hobble upon, while the extreme age attained by mortals is but a hundred 
years. See also Wilson's Vishnu Purana, p. 622, etc., for a description of 
the vices of the Iron Age. 

This system of periods is not of astronomical origin, although the 
fixing of the commencement of the Iron Age, the only possibly historical 
point in it, is, as we shall see hereafter, the result of astronomical computa- 
tion, Its arbitrary and artificial character is apparent. It is the system 
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of the Purdnas and of Manu, a part of the received Hindu cosmogony, to 
which astronomy was compelled to adapt itself. We ought to remark, 
however, that in the text itself of Manu (i. 68-71) the duration of the 
Great Age, called by him Divine Age, is given as twelve thousand years 
simply, and that it ig his commentator who, by asserting these to be divine 
years, brings Manu’s cosmogony to an agrecment with that of the Puranas 
This is a strong indication that the divinc year is an afterthought, and that 
the period of 4,320.000 ycars is an cxpansion of an earlier one of 12,000. 
Vast as this period is, however, it ig far from satisfying the Hindu craving 
after infinity. We are next called upon to construct a new period by 
multiplying it by a thousand. 


18. One and seventy Ages are styled here a Patriarchate 
(manvantara); at its end is said to be a twilight which has the 
number of years of a Golden Age, and which is a deluge. 

19. In an Aton (kalpa) are reckoned fourteen such 
Patriarchs (manu) with their respective twilights; at the com- 
mencement of the Adon is a fifteenth dawn, having the length 
of a Golden Age. 

The Aton is accordingly thus composed : 

















Ditine years. Solar years. 
The introductory dawn, 4,800 1,728,000 
Seventy-one Great Ages, 852,000 306,720,000 
A twilight, 4,800 1,728,000 
Duration of one Patriarchate, 856,800 308 ,448 ,000 
Fourteen Patriarchates, 11 ,995 ,200 4,318,272,000 
Total duration of an on, 12,000,000 4 320,000,000 


Why the factors fourteen and seventy-one were thus used in making 
up the Aon is not obvious; unless, indeed, in the division by fourteen 
is to be recognized the influence of the number seven, while at the same 
time such a division furnished the equal twilights, or intermediate pe¥iods 
of transition, which the Hindu theory demanded. The system, however, 
is still that of the Puranas (see Wilson's Vish. Pur., p. 24, etc.); and Manu 
(i. 72, 79) presents virtually the same, although he has not the term Avon 
(kalpa), but states simply that a thousaiud Divine Ages make up a day of 
Brahma, and seventy-one a Patriarchate. The term manvantara, ‘‘ patri- 
archate,’’ means literally ‘‘ another Manu,’’ or, ‘‘ the interval of a Manu.”’ 
Manu, a word identical in origin and meaning with our ‘‘ man,’’ became 
to the Hindus the name of a being personified as son of the Sun (Vivasvant) 
and progenitor of the human race. In each Patriarchate there arises a 
new Manu, who becomes for his own period the progenitor of mankind (see 
Wilson’s Vish. Pur., p. 24). 
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%). The Aton, thus composed of a thousand Ages, and 
which brings about the destruction of all that exists, is styled a 
day of Brahma; his night is of the same length. 

21. His extreme co is a pundred: according to this valua- 
tion of a day and a night... 


. We have already found indications of an assumed destruction of 
existing things at the termination of the lesser periods called the Age and 
the Patriarchate, in the necessity of a new revelation of virtue and know- 
ledge for every Age, and of a new father of the human race for every 
Patriarchate. These are left, it should seem, to show us how the system 
of cosmical periods grew to larger and larger dimensions. The full deve- 
lopment of it, as exhibited in the Puranas and here, admits only two kinds 
of destruction: the one occurring at the end of each Hon, or day cf 
Brahma, when all creatures, although not the substance of the world, 
undergo dissolution, and remain buried in chaos during his night, to be 
created anew when his day begins again; the other taking place at the 
end of Brahma’s life, when all matter even is resolved into its ultimate 
source. 

According to the commentary, the ‘‘ hundred ’’ in verse 21 means 
a hundred years, cach composed of three hundred and sixty days and 
nights, and not a hundred days and nights only, as the text might be un- 
derstood to signify; since, in all statements respecting age, years are 
necessarily understood to be intended. The length of Brahma’s life would 
be, then, 864,000,000,000 divine years, or 311,040,000,000,000 solar years. 
This period is also called in the Puranas a para, ‘* extreme period,’’ and 
its half a pardrdha (see Wilson’s Vish. Pur., p. 25); although the latter 
term has obtained also an independent use, as signifying a period still more 
enormous (ibid. p. 630). It is curious that the commentator doeg not seem 
to recognize the affinity with this period of the expression used in the text, 
param dyuh, “‘ extreme age,’’ but gives two different explanations of it, 
both of which are forced and unnatural. 

* The author of the work before us is modestly content with 
the number of years thus placed at his disposal, and attempts nothing 
farther. So is it also with the Purdnas in general; although some of 
them, as the Vishnu (Wilson, p. 687), assert that two of the greater pardr- 
dhas constitute only a day of Vishnu, and others (ibid. p. 25) that 
Brahma’s whole life is but a twinkling of the eye of Krshna or of viva. 


21...The half of his life is past; of the remainder, this is 
the first Alon. 

22. And of this Hon, six Patriarchs (manu) are past, with 
their respective twilights; and of the Patriarch Manu son of 
Vivasvant, twenty-seven Ages are past; 
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23. Of the present the twenty-eighth, Age, this Golden Age 
is past : from this point, reckoning up the time, one should compute 
together the whole number. 


The designation of the part already elapsed of this‘immense period 
seems to be altogether arbitrary. It agrees in general with that given in 
the Puranas, and, so far as the Patriarchs and their periods are concerned, 
with Manu also. The name of the present Hon is Vardha, ‘‘ that df the 
boar,'’ because Brahma, in performing anew at its commencement the 
act of creation, put on the form of that animal (see Wilson’s Vish. Pur., 
p. 27, etc.). The one preceding is called the Pdédma, ‘‘ that of the lotus.”’ 
This nomenclature, however, is not universally accepted: under the 
word kalpa, in the I.exicon of Béhtlingk and Roth, may be found another 
system of names for these periods. Manu (i. 61, 62) gives the nameg of 
the Patriarchs of the past Patriarchates ; the Purdnas add other particulars 
respecting them, and also xespecting those which are still to come (see 
Wilson’s Vish. Pur., p. 259, etc.). 

The end of the Golden Age of the current Great Age is the time at 
which the Strya-Siddhanta claims to have been revealed, and the epoch 
from which its caiculations profess to commence. We will, accordingly, 
as the Sun directs, compute the number of years which are supposed to 
have elapsed before that period. 














Divine years. Solar years, 
Dawn of current on, 4,800 1,728,000 
Bix Patriarchates, 5,140,800 1,850,688,000 
Twenty-seven Great Ages, 324,000 116,640,000 
Total till commencement of present Great Age, * 5,469,600 1,969,058 ,000 
Golden Age of present Great Age, 4,800 1,728,000 
Total time elapsed of current on, 5,474,400 1,970,784 ,000 
Half Brahma’s life, 432,000,000,000 § 155,520,000,000,000 








Brahina’s life to end of last Golden Age, 


rm) 


Total time elapsed from beginning of 
432,005,474,400  155,521,970,484,000 


As the existing creation dates from the commencement of the current 
AGon, the second of the above totals is the only one with which the Strya- 
Siddhanta henceforth has anything to do. 

We are next informed that the present order of things virtually be- 
gan at a period less distant than the commencement of the Aton. 


24. One hundred times four hundred and seventy-four 
divine years passed while the All-wise was employed in creating 
the animate and inanimate creation, plants, stars, gods, demons, 
‘and the rest. 
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That is to say: 


Divine years. Solar years. 
From the total above given, 5,474,400 1,970,754 ,000 
deduct the time occupied in creation, 47,400 17,064,000 
the remainder is 5,427,000 1,968,720,000 


This, then, is the time elapsed from the true commencement of the 
existing order of things to the epoch of this work. The deduction of this 
period as spent by the Deity in the work of creation is a peculiar feature 
of the Strya-Siddhanta. We shall revert to it later (see below, under 
vv. 29-34), as its significance cannot be shown until other data are be- 
fore us. 

25. The planets moving westward with exceeding velocity, 
but constantly beaten by the asterisms, fall behind, at a rate pre- 
cisely equal, proceeding each in its:own path. 

26. Hence they have an eastward motion. From the 
number of their revolutions is derived their daily motion, which 
is different according to the size of their orbits; in proportion to 
this daily motion they pass through the asterisms. 

27. One which moves swiftly passes through them in a 
short time; one which moves slowly, in a long time. By their 
movement, the revolution 1s accounted complete at the end of the 
asterism Revatti. 


‘We have here presented a part of the physical theory of the planetary 
motions, that which accounts for the mean motions: the theory is supple- 
mented by the explanation given in the next chapter of the disturbing 
forces which give rise to the irregularities of movement. The earth is a 
sphere, and sustained immovable in the centre of the universe (xii. 32), 
while all the heavenly bodies, impelled by winds, or vortices, called pro- 
vectors (ii. 3), revolve about it from east to west. In this general west- 
ward mpvement, the plancts, as the commentary explains it, are, owing 
to their weight and the weakness of their vortices, beaten by the as- 
terisms (nakshatra or bha, the groups of stars constituting the lunar man- 
sions [see below, chapter viii], and used here, as in various other places, 
to designate the whole firmament of fixed stars), and accordingly fall behind 
(lambante=labuntur, delabuntur), as if from shame: and this is the ex- 
planation of their eastward motion, which is only apparent and relative, 
altiLough wont to be regarded as real by those who do not understand the 
crue causes of things. But now a new element is introduced into the 
theory, which does not seem entirely consistent with this view of the 
merely relative character of the eastward motion. It is asserted that the 
planets lag behind equally, or that each, moving in its own orbit, loses an 
equal amount daily, as compared with the asterisms. And we shall find 
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farther on (xii. 73-89) that the dimensions of the planetary orbits are cons- 
tructed upon this sole principle, of making the mean daily motion of each 
planet eastward to be the same in amount, namely 11,858,717 yojanas: 
the amount of westward motion being equal, in each case, to the difference 
between this amount and the whole orbit of the planet. Now if the Hindu 
idea of the symmetry and harmony of the universe demanded that the 
movements of the planets should be equal, it was certainly a very awk- 
ward and unsatisfactory way of complying with that demand to make 
the relative motions alone, as compared with the fixed stars, equal, and the 
real motions so vastly different from one another. We should rather ex- 
pect that some method would have been devised for making the latter 
come out alike, and the former unlike, and the result of differences in the 
weights of the planets and the forces of the impelling currents. It looks 
as if this principle, and the conformity to it of the dimensions of the 
orbits, might have come from those who regarded the apparent daily mo- 
tion as the real motion. But we know that Aryabhatta held the opinion 
that the earth revolved upon its axis, causing thereby the apparent west- 
ward motion of the heavenly bodies (see Colebrooke’s Hindu Algebra, 
p. xxxvili; Essays, ii. 467), and so, of course, that the planets really moved 
eastward et an equal rate among the stars; and although the later astrono- 
mers are nearly unanimous against him, we cannot help surmising that 
the theory of the planetary orbits emanated from him or his school, or 
from some other of like opinion. I¢ is not upon record, so far ag we are 
aware, that any Hindu astronomer, of any period, held, as did some of 
the Greek philosophers (see Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences, 
B.V. ch. i), a heliocentric theory. 

The absolute motion eastward of all the planets being equal, their 
apparent motion is, of course, in the (inverse) ratio of their distance, or of 
the dimensions of their orbits. 

The word translated ‘‘ revolution ’’ is bhagana, iiterally ‘‘ troop of 
asterisms; ’’ the verbal root. translated ‘‘ pass through ’’ is bhui, ‘‘ enjoy,”’ 
from which comes also the common term for the daily motion of a planet, 
bhukti, literally ‘‘ enjoyment.’’ When a planet has ‘‘ enjoyed the whole 
troop of asterisms,’’ it has made a complete revolution. 

The initial point of the fixed Hindu sphere, from which longitudes 
are reckoned, and at which the planetary motions are held by all the 
schools of Hindu astronomy to have commenced at the creation, is the 
end of the asterism Revati, or the beginning of Agvini (see chapter viii, 
for a full account of the asterisms). Its situation is most nearly marked 
by that of the principal star of Revati, which, according to the Strya- 
Siddhénta, is 10’ to the west of it, but according to other authorities exactly 
coincides with it. That star is by all authorities identified with ¢ Piscium, 
of which the longitude at present, as reckoned by us, from the vernal 
‘equinox, is 17° 54’. Making due allowance for the precession, we find that 
it coincided in position with the vernal equinox not far from the middle of 
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the sixth century, or about A.D. 570. As such coincidence was the occa- 
sion of the point being fixed upon as the beginning of the sphere, the time 
of its occurrence marks approximately the era of the fixation of the sphere, 
and of the commencement of the history of modern Hindu astronomy. 
‘We say approximately only, because, in the first place, as will be shown 
in connection with the eighth chapter, the accuracy of the Hindu observa- 
tions is not to be relied upon within a degree; and, in. the second place, 
the limits of the asterisms being already long before fixed, it was necessary 
to take the beginning of some one of them as that of the sphere, and the 
Hindus may have regarded that of Acvini as eufficiently near to the equinox 
for their purpose, when it was, in fact, two or three degrees, or yet more, 
remote from it, on either side; and each degree of removal would corres- 
pond to a difference in time of about seventy years. 

In the most ancient recorded lists of the Hindu asterismg (in the 
texts of the Black Yajur-Veda and of the Atharva-Veda), Krttiké, now the 
third, appears as the first. The time when the beginning of that asterism 
coincided with the vernal equinox would be nearly two thousand years 
earlier than that given above for the coincidence with it of the first point 
of Acvini. 


28. Sixty seconds (vikald) make a minute (kald); sixty of 
these, a degree (bhdga); of thirty of the latter is composed a sign 
(rdci); twelve of these are a revolution (bhagana). 


The Hindu divisions of the circle are thus seen to be the same with 
the Greek and with our own, and we shall accordingly make use, in trans- 
lating, of our own familiar terms. Of the second (vikald) very little prac- 
tical use is made; it is not more than two or three times alluded to in all 
the rest of the treatise. The minute (kald) is much more often called 
lintad (or liptikd); this is not an original Sanskrit word, but was borrowed 


from the Greek Aerrov, The degree is called either bhdiga or arca; both 
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words, like the equivalent Greek word poipa, mean a ‘‘ part, portion,’’ The 
propér signification of rdgi, translated ‘‘sign,’’ is simply ‘‘heap, quantity;’’ it 
is doubtless applied to designate a sign as being a certain number, or sum, 
of degrees, analogous to the use of gana in bhagana (explained above, in the 
last note), and of rd¢i itself in dinardgi, ‘‘ sum of days ’’ (below, v. 658). 
In the Hindu description of an arc, the sign is as essential an element as 
the degree, and no ares of greater length than thirty degrees are reckoned 
in degrees alone, as we are accustomed to reckon them. The Greek usage 
wag the same. We shall hereafter see that the signe into which any 
circle of revolution is divided are named Aries, Taurus, etc., beginning from 
the point which is regarded as the starting point; so that these names 
are applied simply to indicate the order of succession of the arcs of thirty 
degrees, 
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29. Inan Age (yuga), the revolutions of the sun, Mercury, 
and Venus, and of the conjunctions (cighra) of Mars, Saturn, and 
Jupiter,-moving eastward, are four million, three bundred and 
twenty thousand; 

30. Of the moon, fifty-seven millon, seven’ hundred and 
fifty-three thousand, three hundred and thirty-six; of Mars, two 
million, two hundred and ninety-six thousand, eight hundred and 
thirty-two; | 

- 81. Of Mercury’s coninenen (cighra). seventeen million, 
nine hundred and thirty-seven thousand, and sixty; of Jupiter, 
three hundred and sixty-four thousand, two hundred and twenty; 

32. Of Venus’s conjunction (¢ighra), seven million, 
twenty-two thousand, thrce hundred and seventy-six; of Saturn, 
one hundred and forty-six thousand five hundred and sixty-eight; 

33. Of the moon’s apsis (ucca), in an Age, four hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand, two hundred and three; of its node 
(pdta), in the contrary direction two hundred and_ thirty-two 
thousand, two hundred and thirty-eight; 

34. Of the asterisms, one billion, five hundred and eighty- 
two million, two hundred and thirty-seven thousand, eight hun- 
dred and twenty-eight.... 


‘These are the fundamental and most important elements upon which 
is founded the astronomical system of the Strya-Siddhanta. We present 
them below in a tabular form, but must first explain the character of some 
of them especially of some of those contained in verse 29, which we have 
omitted from the table. 

The revolutions of the sun, and of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, require 
no remark, save the obvious one that those of the sun are in fact sidereal 
revolutions of the earth about the sun. To the sidereal revolutions of ¢he 
moon we add alsd her synodical revolutions, anticipated from the next 
following passage (see v. 35). By the moon’s “ apsis’’ is to be under- 
stood her apogee; ucca is literally ‘“‘ height,’’ i.e., ‘* extreme distance: ”’ 
the commentary explains it by mandocca, ‘* apex of slowest motion: ”’ as 
the same word is used to designate the aphelia of the planets, we were 
obliged to take in translating it the indifferent term apsis, which applies 
équally to both geocentric and heliocentric motion. The ‘‘ node ’”’ is the 
ascending node (see ii. 7); the dual ‘‘ nodes ’’ is never employed in this 
work. But the apparent motions of the planets are greatly complicated by 
the fact, unknown to the Greek and the Hindu, that they are revolving 
about s centre about which the earth also is revolving. When any planet _ 
is on the opposite side of the sun from us, and is accordiigly moving in 
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. gpace in a direction contrary to ours, the effect of our change of place is 

to increase the rate of its apparent change of place; again, when it is upon 
our side of the sun, and moving in the same direction with us, the effect 
of our motion is to retard its apparent motion and even to cause it to 
seem to retrograde. This explains the ‘‘ revolutions of the conjunction ”’ 
of the three superior planets: their ‘‘ conjunctions ’’ revolve at the same 
rate with the earth, being always upon the opposite side of the sun from 
ug; and when, by the combination of its own proper motion with that of 
its conjunction, the planet gets into the latter, its rate of apparcnt motion 
is greatest, becoming less in proportion as it removes from that position. 
The meaning of the word which we have translated ‘‘ conjunction ”’ is 
‘‘ swift, rapid:’’ a literal rendering of it would be ‘‘ swift-point,’’ or 
‘‘ anex of swiftest motion;’’ but, after much deliberation, and persevering 
trial of more than one term, we have concluded that ‘‘ conjunction '’ was 
the least exceptionable word by which we could express it. In the case 
of the inferior planets, the revolution of the conjunction takes the place 
of the proper motion of the planet itself. By the definition given in verse 
27, a planet must, in order to complete a revolution, pass through the 
whole zodiac; this Mercury and Venus are only able to do as they accom- 
pany the sun in his apparent annual revolution about the earth. To the 
Hindus, too, who had no idea of their proper movement about the sun, the 
annual motion must have seemed the principal one; and that by virtue of 
which, in their progress through the zodiac, they moved now faster and 
now slower, must have appeared only of secondary importance. The term 
‘“‘ conjunction ’’ as used in reference to these planets, must be restricted, 
of course, to the superior conjunction. The physical theories by which 
the effect of the conjunction (cighra) is explained, are given in the next 
chapter. In the table that follows we have placed opposite each planet 
its own proper revolutions only. 
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It is farther to be observed that all the numbers of revolutions, ex- 
cepting those of the moon’s apsis and node, are divisible by four, so that, 
properly speaking, a quarter of an Age, or 1,080,000 years, rsther 
than a whole Age, is their common period. This is a point of go 
much importance in the system of the Sirya-Siddhanta, that we have 
added, in a second column, the number of revolutions in the lesser 
period. 


In the third column, we add the period of revolution of each planet, 
as found by dividing by the number of revolutions of each the number of 
civil days in an Age (which is equal to the number of sidereal days, given 
in v. 34, diminished by the number of revolutions of the sun; see below, 
v. 87); they are expressed in days, nfdis, vinadfs, and respirations; the 
latter may be converted into sexagesimals of the third order by moving 
the decimal point one place farther to the right. 

Tn the fourth column are given the mean daily motions, 
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We shall present later some comparison of these elements with those 
adopted in other systems of astronomy, ancient and modern. 


Mean Motions of the Planets. 








Number of Number of 
Planet. revolutions in | revolutions in Length of a revolution 


4,320,000 years|1 080,000 yeare.| 7 Mean solar time. (Mean daily motion. 








8 
° t worth onttt 


p 
Sun, 4,320,000 1,080,000 | 865 15 31 3.14 59 8 10 10.4 
Mercury, 17,937,060 4,484,265 87 58 10 5.57 4 6 32 20 41.9 
Venus, 7,022 376 1,755,594 224 41 64 5.U6 136 7 48 37.3 
Mars, 2,296 ,832 574,208 686 59 650 5.87 | 81 26 28 11.1 
Jupiter, 364,220 91,055 4,382 19 14 2.09 4659 8 48.6 
Saturn, 146,568 36,642 10,765 46 23 0.41 2 0 22 63.4 
Moon : 
sider. rev. | 57.753 ,836 14,438 ,334 27 19 18 0.16 | 18 10 34 62 3.8 
synod. rev. 53,433 ,336 13,858,334 29 31 50 0.70 | 12 11 26 41 53.4 
rev. of apsis, | 488,203 122,0502 3,282 6 37 1.36 6 40 58 42.6 
»» 9» Node, 232,238 58,0593 6,794 23 59 2.35 | 8 10 44 43.2 








The arbitrary and artificial method in which the fundamental ele- 
ments of the solar system are here presented is not peculiar to the Strya- 
Siddhanta; it ie also adopted by all the other text-books, and is to be 
regarded as a characteristic feature of the general astronomical system of 
the Hindus. Instead of deducing the rate of motion of each planet from 
at least two recorded observations of its place, and establishing a genuine 
epoch, with the ascertained position of each at that time, they start with 
the assumption that, at the beginning of the present order of things, all 
the planets, with their apsides and nodes, commenced their movement 
together at that point in the heavens (near ¢ Piscium, as explained above, 
under verse 27) fixed upon as the initial point of the sidereal sphere, and 
that they return, at certain fixed intervals, to a universal conjunction at 
the same point. As regards, however, the time when the motion com- 
menced, the frequency of recurrence of the conjunction, and the date of 
that which last took place, there is discordance among the different aytho- 
rities. With the Stirya-Siddhanta, and the other treatises which adopt 
the same general method, the determining point of the whole system is 
the commencement of the current Iron Age (kali yuga); at that epoch the 
planets are assumed to have been in mean conjunction for the last time . 
at the initial point of the sphcre, the former conjunctions having taken 
place at intervals of 1,080,000 years previous. The instant at which the ‘ 
Age is made to commence is midnight on the meridian of Ujjayini (see 
below, under v. 62), at the end of the 588,465th and beginning of the 
588,466th day (civil reckoning) of the Julian Period, or between the 17th 
and 18th of February 1612 J.P., or 3102 B.C. (see below, under vv. 45-53, 
for the computation of the number of days since elapsed). Now, although 
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no such conjunction as that assumed by the Hindu astronomers ever did 
or ever will take place, the planets were actually, at the time stated, ap- 
proximating soméwhat nearly to a general conjunction in the neighbor- 
hood of the initial point of the Hindu sphere; this is shown by the next 
table, in which we give their actual mean positions with reference to that 
point (including also those of the moon’s apogee and node); they have been 
obligingly furnished us by Prof. Winlock, Superintendent of the American 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac. The positions of the primary planets 
are obtained by LeVerrier’s times of sidercal revolution, given in the 


Annales de l’Observatoire, tom. ii (also in Biot’s Astronomie, 8° edi- 
tion, tom. v. 1857), that of the moon by Peirce’s tables, and those of its 
apogee and node by Hansen’s Tables de la Lune. The origin of the 
Hindu sphere is regarded as being 18°5/8” east of the vernal equinox of 
Jan. 1, 1860, and 50°22/29" west of that of Feb. 17, 3102 B.C., the pre- 
cession in the interval being 68°27/37".. We add, in a second column, the 
mean longitudes, as reckoned from the vernal equinox of the given date, 
for the sake of comparison with the similar data given by Bentley (Hind. 
Ast., p. 125) and by Bailly (Ast. Ind. et Or., pp. 111, 182), which we also 
subjoin. 


Positions of the Planets, midnight, at Ujjayini, Feb. 17-18, 3102 B. C. 





From beginning} ,_. | 
Planet of Hin do phar ms Longitude. Bentley. Bailly. 


a a eel ee ed 
. 


Sun,, — 7 51 48; 801 46 43; $OL 2 21} B82 6 87 
Mercury, — 41 8 26| 28 384 5] 267 35 26|] 261 14 21 
Venus, + 24 58 59| 384 36 80| 993 44 87) 884 22 18 
Mars, ~ 19 49 26| 289 48 5 | 288 65 19| 288 65 656 
Jupiter, + 8 38 36| 318 16 7); 818 8 54} 810 22 10 
Saturn, ~ 98 1 13) 281 36 18!) 280 1 63] 293 8 41 
Moon, ~ 1 33 41) 308 3 60| 306 53 49] 300 51 16 
do. apsis,! + 98 19 21! 44 56 42 > Gl 12 26; 61 18 33 


5 
do. node, | +1908 24 45° 148 2 16 144 98 92) 144 37 41 


ee 








«The want of agreement between the results of the three different 
investigations illustrates the difficulty and uncertainty even yet attending 
inquiries into the positions of the heavenly bodies at so remote an epoch. 
It is very possible that the calculations of the astronomers who were the 
framers of the Hindu system may have led them to suppose the approach 
to a conjunction nearer than it actually was; but, however that may be, it 
seems hardly to admit of a doubt that the epoch was arrived at by astrono- 
mical calculation carried backward, and that it was fixed upon as the 
date of the last general conjunction, and made to determine the com- 
mencement of the present Age of the world, because the errors of the 
assumed positions of the planets at that time would be so small, and the 
number of years since elapsed so great, as to make the errors in the mean 
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xactions into which those positions entered as an element only trifling in 
amount. 

Thc moon’s apsis and node, however, were treated in qa different 
manner. Their distance from the initial point of the sphere, as shown by 
the table, was too great to be disregarded. They were accordingly 
exempted from the general law of a conjunction once in 1,080,000 years, 
and such a number of revolutions was assigned to them as should make 
their positions at the epoch come out, the one a quadrant, the other a dalf- 
revolution, in advance of the initial point of the sphere. 


We can now sec why the deduction spoken of above (v. 24), for time 
spent in creation, needed to be made. In order to bring all the planets 
to a position of mean conjunction at the epoch, the time previously elapsed 
must be an exact multiple of the lesser period of 1,080,000 years, or the 
quarter-Age ; in order to give its proper position to the moon’s apsis, that 
time must contain a certain number of whole Ages, which are the periods 
of conjunction of the latter vith the planets, together with a remainder of 
three quarier-Ages; for the moon’s node, in like manner, it must contain 
a certain number of half-Ages, with a remainder of one quarter-Age. Now 
the whole number of years elapsed between the beginning of the Mon 
and that of the current Iron Age is equal to 1826 quarter-Ages, with an 
odd surplus of 864,000 years: from it subtract an amount of time which 
shall contain this surplus, together with three, seven, eleven, fifteen, or 
the like (any number exceeding by three a multiple of four), quarter-Ages, 
and the remainder will fulfil the conditions of the problem. The deduc- 
tion actually made is of fifteen periods + the surplus. 

This deduction ig a clear indication that, as remarked above (under 
v. 17), the astronomical system was compelled to adapt itself to an al- 
ready established Puranic chronology. It could, indeed, fix the previously 
undetermined epoch of the commencement of the Iron Age, but it could 
not alter the arrangement of the preceding periods. 


It is evident that, with whatever accuracy the mean positions of the 
planets may, at a given time, be ascertained by observation by the Hindu 
astronomers, their false assumption of a conjunction at the epoch of*3102 
B.C. must introduce an element of error into their determination of the 
planetary motions. The annual amount of that error may indeed be 
small owing to the remoteness of the epoch, and the great number of years 
among which the errors of assumed position are divided, yet it must in 
time grow to an amount not to be ignored or neglected even by observers 
so inaccurate, and theorists so unscrupulous, as the Hindus. This ig ac- 
tually the case with the elements of the Sirya-Siddhanta; the positions of 
the planets, as calculated by them for the present time, are in some cases 
nearly 9° from the true places. The later astronomers of India, however, 
have known how to deal with such difficulties without abrogating their 
ancient text-books. As the Strya-Siddhanta is at present employed in 
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astronomical calculations, there are introduced into its planetary elements 
certain corrections, called bija (more properly viia; the word means lite- 
rally ‘‘ seed ’’; we do not know how it arrived at its present significations 
in the mathematical language). That this was so, was known to Davis 
(As. Res., ii. 286), but he was unable to state the amount of the correc- 
tions, excepting in the case of the moon's apsis and node (ibid., p. 275). 
Bentley (Hind. Ast., p. 179) gives them in full, and upon his authority 
we present them in the annexed table. They are in the form, it will be 
noticed, of additions to, or subtractions from, the number of revolutions 
given for an Age, and the numbers are all divisible by four, in order not 
to interfere with the calculation by the lesser period of 1,080,000 years. 
We have added the corrected number of revolutions, for both the greater 
and lesser period, the corrected time of revolution, expressed in Hindu 
divisions of the day, and the corrected amount of mean daily motion. 
These corrections were first applied, according to Mr. Bentley 
(As. Res., viii. 220), about the beginning of the sixteenth century; they 
are presented by several treatiscs of that as well as of later date, not 
having been yet superseded by others intended to secure yet greater correct- 


ness. 


Mean Motions of the Planets as corrected by the bija. 








& {Corrected number of revolu- 
Planet oe tions Corrected time of Corrected dsily 
anes. 3 | in 4,320,000 {in 1,080,000! _revolution. motion. 
& years. years. 
d Dp vy p ° é wt ot Oat 
Sun, 0 | 4,820,000 | 1,080,000 | 365 16 31 3.14 59 8 10 10.4 | 
Mercury, —16 | 17,987,044 | 4,484,261 87 58.111.26; 4 5 3219 54.5) 
Venus, —12| 7,022,364 | 1,755,591 | 224 41 561.85} 136 743 1.8 
Mars, 0} 2,296,832 574,208 | 686 59 60 5.87 31 26 28 11.1 
Jupiter, -— 8 364,212 91,053 | 4,332 24 56 5.56 459 8 24.9 
Satyrn, +12 146,580 36,645 | 10,764 53 30 1.11 2 0 23 28.9 
Moon, 0 | 57,753,336 | 14,438,334 2719 18 0.16 | 13 10 84 52 3.8 
» apsis, | — 4 488,199 122,0493 3,232 7 12 3.37 6 40 58 80.7 
, node, | + 4 232,242 58,0604} 6,794 16 58 0.66 810 44 55.0 








We need not, however, rely on external testimony alone for informa- 
ticn as to the period when this correction was made. If the attempt to 
modify the elements in such a manner as to make them give the true posi- 
tions of the planets at the time when they were so modified was in any 
tolerable degree successful, we ought to be able to discover by calculation 
the date of the alteration. If we ascertain for any given time the posi- 
tions of the planets as given by the system, and compare them with the 
true positions as found by our best modern methods, and if we then divide 
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the differences of position by the differences in the mean motions, we shall 
discover, in each separate case, when the error was or will be reduced to 
nothing. The results of such a calculation, made for Jan. 1, 1860, are 
given below under v. 67. We see there that, if regard is had only to the 
absolute errors in the positions of the planets, no conclusion of value can 
be arrived at; the discrepancies between the dates of no error are al- 
together too great to allow of their being regarded as indicating any definite 
epoch of correction. If, on the other hand, we assume the place éf the 
sun to have been the standard by which the positions of the other 
planets were tested, the dates of no error are seen to point quite dis- 
tinctly to the first half of the sixteenth century as the time of the correc- 
tion, their mean being A.D. 1541. Upon this assumption, also, we see 
why no correction of bija was applied to Mars or to the moon: the former 
had, at the given time, only just passed his time of complete accordance 
with the sun, and the motion of the moon was also already so closely ad- 
justed to that of the sun, that the difference between their errors of posi- 
tion is even now less than 10’. Nor is there any other supposition which 
will explain why the serious error in the position of the sun himself was 
overlooked at the time of the general correction, and why, by that correc- 
tion, the absolute crrors of position of more than one of the planets are 
made greater than they would otherwise have been, as is the case. It is, 
in shert, clearly evident that the alteration of the elements of the Sirya- 
Siddhinta which was effected early in the sixtcenth century, was an adap- 
tation of the errors of position of the other plancts to that of the sun, 
assumed to be correct and regarded as the standard. 


Now if it is possible by this method to arrive approximately at the 
date of a correction applied to the elements of a Siddhanta, it should be 
possible in like manner to arrive at the date of those elements themselves. 
For, owing to the falsc assumption of position at the epoch, there is but 
one point of time at which any of the periods of revolution will give the 
true place of its planct: if, then, as is to be presumed, the true places were 
nearly determined when any treatise was composed, and were made tg enter 
as an element into the construction of its system, the comparison of the 
dates of no error will point to the epoch of its composition. The method, 
indeed, as is well known to all those who have made any studies in the 
history of Hindu astronomy, has already been applied to this purpose, by 
Mr. Bentley. It was first originated and put forth by him (in vol. vi. of 
the Asiatic Researches) at a time when the false cstimate of the age and 
value of the Hindu astronomy presented by Bailly was still the prevailing 
one in EKurope; he strenuously defended it against more than one attack 
(As. Res., viii, and Hind. Ast.), and finally employed it very extensively 
in his volume on the History of Hindu Astronomy, as a means of deter- 
mining the age of the different Siddhantas. We present below the table 
from which, in the latter work (p. 126), he deduces the age of the Strya- 
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Biddhanta; the column of approximate dates of no efror we have outsel ves 
added. 


Bentley's Table of Errors in the Positions of the Planets, as calculated, 
for successive periods, according to the Strya-Siddhanta. 


ee 











4162, | When | 











Planet Iron Age 0,} I. A. 1000, | I. A. 2000, | I. A. 3000, T. A. 8689, , J. A. 
, B. C, 8108. | B.C. 2102. | B.C 1102. | B.C. 302. | A.D. 588. | A. D. 1081. | correct 
ee ———— | i a NN, ee ee ee | 
o ¢ «4 ° so” Cn ee o + o v# ° s ow#| & D. 
Mercury, [133 25 35/+26 9 52/416 54 9/+ 8 88 26/+ 3 21 40,— 1 12 28] 9465 
Venus, +82 43 36/24 87 31!-16 31 26|— 8 25 21— 314 45/+ 114 3 939 
Mars, +12 5 42/+ 9 26 321+ 6 47 29/4 4 8 19}+ 2 26 30+ O BB 29) 1458 | 
‘Jupiter, {—17 2 53!-12 44 16— 8 25 29 4 7 3— 1 91 47+ 0 4114) 906 
Saturn, | +40 59 8'+15 48 20/+10 27 37/+ 6 11 54+ 15010- 1 4 25) 887 
Moon, — 5 2 41|— 3 60 48|— 2 9 17'— 0 52 33'— 0 18 30— 0 O11) 1097 
y+ apsis, |—30 11 25/23 9 36/—-16 747-9 65 58'— 4 36 26— 0 43 10 1193 
», node, | +23 87 31/417 59 23/+12 31 + 7 3 1+ 8 33 19 + 0 31 50 1188 
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From an average of the results thus obtained, Bentley draws the 
conclusion that the Sdrva-Siddhinta dates from the latter part of the 
eleventh century ; or, more exactly, A. D. 1091. 

The general soundness of Bentley’s method will, we apprehend, be 
denied at the present time by few, and he is ccrtainly entitled to not a 
little credit for his ingenuity in devising it, for the persevering industry 
shown in its application, and for the zeal and boldness with which he pro- 
pounded and defended it. He succeeded in throwing not a little light upon 
an obscure and misapprehended subject, and his investigations have contri- 
buted very essentially to our present understanding of the Hindu systems 
of astronomy. But the details of his work are not to be accepted without 
careful testing, and his general conclusions are often unsound, and require 
essential modification, or are to be rejected altogether. This we will 
attempt to show in connection with his treatment of the Sirya-Siddhanta. 

In the first place, Bentley has made a very serious error in that part 
of his calculations which concerns the planet Mercury. As that planet was, 
at the epoch, many degrees behind its assumed place, it was necessary, 
of course, to assign to it a slower than its true rate of motion. But the 
rate actually given it by the text is not quite enough slower, and, instead of 
exhausting the original error of position in the tenth century of our era, as 
stated by Bentley, would not so dispose of it for many hundred years yet 
to come. Hence the correction of the bija, as reported by Bentlcy himself, 
instead of giving to Mercury, as to all the rest, a more correct rate of motion, 
is made to have the contrary effect, in order, the sooner to run out the 
original crror of assumed position, and produce a coincidence between the 
calculated and the true places of the planet. 

In the case of the other planets, the times of no error found by Bentley 
agree pretty nearly with those which we have ourselves obtained, both by 
calculating backward from the errors of A.D. 1860, and by calculating 
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downward from those of B.C. 3102, and which are presented in the table 
given under verse 67. Upon comparing the two tables, however, it will be 
seen at once that Bentley’s conclusions are drawn, not from the sidereal 
errors of position of the planets, but from the errors of their positions as 
compared with that of the sun, and that of the sun’s own error he makes 
no account at all. This is a method of procedure which certainly requires 
a much fuller explanation and justification than he has seen fit anywhere 
to give of it. Tbe Hindu sphere is a sidereal one, and in no wise bouxfd to 
tlle movement of the sun. The sun, like the other planets, was not in the 
position assumed for him at the epoch of 3102 B.C., and consequently the 
rate of motion assigned to him by the system is palpably different from 
the real one: the sidereal year is about three minutes and a half too long. 
Why then should the sun’s error he ignored, and the sidereal motions of 
the other planets considered only with reference to the incorrect rate of 
motion established for him? It is evident that Bentley ought to have 
taken fully into consideration the sun’s position also, and to have shown 
either that it gave a like result with those obtained from the other planets, 
or, if not, what was the reason of the discrepancy. By failing to do so, 
he has, in our opinion, omitted the most fundamental datum of the whole 
calculation, and the one which leads to the most important conclusions. 
We have seen, in treating of the bija, that it has been the aim of the 
modern Hindu astronomers, leaving the sun’s error untouched, to amend 
those of the other planets to an accordance with it. Now, as things are 
wont to be managed in the Hindu literature, it would be no matter for sur- 
prise if such corrections were incorporated into the text itself: had not the 
Strva-Siddhanta been, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, so widely 
distributed, and its data so universally known, and had not the Hindu 
science outlived already that growing and productive period of its history 
when a school of astronomy might put forth a corrected text of an ancient 
authority, and expect to see it make its way to general acceptance, crowd- 
ing out, and finally causing to disappear, the older version—such a process 
of alteration might, in our view, have passed upon it, and such a text 
might have been handed down to our time as Bentley would have®*pro- 
nounced, upon’ internal evidence, to have been composed early in the 
sixteenth century; while, nevertheless, the original error of the sun would 
remain, untouched and increasing, to indicate what was the true state of 
the case. 


But what is the actual position of things with regard to our Siddhanta? 
We find that it presents us a set of planetary elements, which, when tested 
by the-.errors of position, in the manner already explained, do not appear 
to have been constructed so as to give the true sidereal positions at any 
assignable epoch, but which, on the other hand, exhibit evidences of an 
attempt to bring the places of the other planets into an accordance with 
that of the sun, made sometime in the tenth or eleventh century—the 
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precise time is very doubtful, the discrepancies of the times of no error 
being far too great to give a certain result. Now it is as certain as anything 
in the history of Sanskrit literature can be, that there was a Siurya- 
Siddhanta in existence long before that date; there is also evidence in the 
references and citations of other astronomical works (see Colebrooke, 
Essays, ii. 484; Hind. Alg., p. 1) that there have been more versions than 
one of a treatise bearing the title; and we have seen above, in verse 9, a 
not very obscure intimation that the present work does not present precisely 
the same elements which had been accepted formerly as those of the Strya- 
Siddhénta. What can lie nearer, then, than to suppose that in the tenth 
or cleventh century a correction of bija was calculated for application to 
the elements of the Siddhanta, and was then incorporated into the text, 
by the easy alteration of four or five of its verses; and accordingly, that 
while the comparative errors of the other planets betray the date of the 
correction, the absolute crror of the sun indicates approximately the true 
date of the treatise ? 


In our table the time of no error of the sun is given as A.D. 250. 
The correctness of this date, however, ig not to be too strongly insisted 
upon, being dependent upon the correctness with which the sun’s place 
was first determined, and then referred to the point assumed as the origin 
of the sphere. It was, of course, impossible to observe directly when the 
sun’s centre, by his mean motion, was 10' east of ¢ Piscium, and there are 
grave crrors in the determination by the Hindus of the distances from that 
point of the other points fixed by them in their zodiac. And a mistake 
of 1° in the determination of the sun’s place would occasion a difference 
of 425 years in the resulting date of no error. We shall have occasion to 
recur to this subject in connection with the eighth chapter. 


There is also an alternative supposition to that which we have made 
above, respecting the conclusion from the date of no error of the sun. If 
the error in the sun’s motion were a fundamental feature of the whole Hindu 
system, appearing alike in all the different text-books of the science, that 
date would point to the origin rather of the whole system than of any 
treatise which might exhiibt it. But although the different Siddhdntas 
nearly agree with one another respecting the length of the sidereal year, 
they do not entirely accord, as is made evident by the following statement, 
in which are included all the authorities to which we have access, either 
in the original, or as reported by Colebrooke, Bentley, and Warren: 


Authority. Length of sidercal year. Error, 
Strya-Siddh4nta, 365‘ 6° 12" 36'.56 + 8" 25° 81 
Pa&ulica-Siddhanta, 865 6 123 36 +8 25.25 
P&rd¢ara-Siddhanta, 365 6 12 $1.50 +8 20.75 
Arya-Siddhanta, $65 6 12 £0.84 +3 20,09 
Laghu-Arya-Siddhanta, 865 6 12 30 +3 19,25 
Siddhinte-Qiromani, 365 6 12 Q +2 58.25 
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The first five of these might be regarded as unimportant variations of 
the same error, but it would seem that the last is an independent determi- 
nation, and one of later date than the others; while, if all are independ- 
ent, that of the Sirya-Siddhanta has the appearance of being the most 
ancient. Such questions as these, however, are not to be tor hastily decided, 
nor from single indications merely ; they demand the niost thorough inves- 
tigation of each different treatise, and the careful collection of all the 
evidence which cun be brought to bear upon them. » 


Here lies Bentley’s chief error. He relied solely upon his method 
of examining the elements, applying even that, as we have seen, only 
partially and uncritically, and never allowing his rseults to be controlled 
vr corrected by evidence of any other character. He had, in fact, no philo- 
logy, and he was deficient in sound critical judgment. He thoroughly mis- 
apprehended the character of the Hindu astronomical literature, thinking 
it to be, in the main, a mass of forgeries framed for the purpose 
of deceiving the world respecting the antiquity of the Hindu people. Many 
of his most confident conclusions have already been overthrown by evi- 
dence of which not even he would venture to question the verity, and 
we are persuaded that but little of his work would stand the test of a 
thorough examination. 


The annexed table presents a comparison of the times of mean sidereal 
revolution of the planets assumed by the Hindu astronomy, as represented 
by two of its principal text-books, with those adopted by the great Greek 
astrononier, and those which modern science has established. The latter 
are, for the primary planets, from Le Verrier; for the moon, from Nichol 
(Cyclopedia of the Physical Sciences, London: 1857). Those of Ptolemy 
are deduced from the mean daily rates of motion in longitude given by 
him in the Syntaxis, allowing for the movement of the equinox according 
to the false rate adopted by him, of 36” yearly. 


Comparative Table of the Sidereal Revolutions of the Planets. 
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Seerncen eens een or ae 
Planet. Strya-Siddh4nta. Giohint, Ptolemy. Moderns. 
d hm 8 8 a h m s d h m r 
Sun, 365 6 12 36.6 365 6 12 9.01 865386 948.6 365 6 9108 
Mercury, 87 23 16 22.3) 87 2316 41.6] 87 23.16 42.9 987 23 15 43.9 
Venus, 224 16 45 56.21 22416 45 1.9| 2041651 56.8 2241649 8.0 
Mars, 686 23 56 23.5| 686 23 67 1.5| 686 23 31 66.1; 686 23 30 41.4 
Jupiter, 4,952 7 41 44.4] 4,382 6 45 43.7} 4,982 18 910.51 4,38214 2 8.6 
Saturn, 10,765 18 33 13.6) 10,765 19 33 66.5] 10,758 17 48 14.9 10.759 6 16 32.2 
oon : | 
sid. rev. 97 7 48 12. 97° 74312.1! 27 748121 27 74811, 
synod. rev.: 2912 44 2. 291244 2.3) 2912 44 3. 9913 44 3, 
rev. of apais, | 3,232 2 14 63.4 3,232 17 87 6.0} 3,232 9 52 13.6) 3,932 13 48 29. 
1, node, 6,794 9 85 45.4 6,793 6 5 41.91 6,799 23 18 80.4 6,798 6 41 46. pe 
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In the additional notes at the end of the work, we shall revert to 
the subject of these data, and of the light thrown by them upon the origin 
and age of the system. 


34....The number of risings of the asterisms, diminished by 
the number of the revolutions of each planet respectively, gives the 
number of risings of the planets in an Age. 


35. The number of lunar months is the difference between 
the number of revolutions of the sun and of the moon. If from it 
the number of solar months be subtracted, the remainder is the 
number of intercalary months. 


36. Take the civil days from the lunar, the remainder is 
the number of omitted lunar days (tathikshaya). From rising to 
rising of the sun are reckoned terrestrial civil days; 


37. Of these there are, in an Age, one billion, five hundred 
and seventy-seven million, nine hundred and seventeen thousand, 
eight hundred and twenty-eight; of lunar days, one billion, six 
hundred and three million, and eighty; 

38. Of intercalary months, one million, five hundred sad 
ninety-three thousand, three hundred and thirty-six; of omitted 
hinar days, twenty-five millon, eighty-two thousand, two hundred 
and fifty-two; 

39. Of solar months, fifty-one million, eight hundred and 
forty thousand. The number of risings of the asterisms, dimi- 
nished by that of the revolutions of the sun, gives the number of 
terrestrial days. 

40. The intercalary months, the omitted lunar days, the 
sidereal, lunar, and civil days—these, multiplied by a thousand, 
are the number of revolutions, etc., in an Aton. 


The data here given are combinations of, and deductions from, those 
contained in the preceding passage (vv. 29-34). For convenience of re- 
ference, we present them below in a tabular form. 





In 4,320,000 years. In 1,080,000 years. 
Sidereal daya, 1,682,237 828 895,559,457 
deduct solar revolutions, 4,320,000 1,080,000 
Natural, or civil daya, 1,577,917 828 394,479,457 
Sideral solar years, 4,820,000 1,080,000 
multiply by no. of solar months in 8 year, 12 12 


Aeler me ithg, 51,840,000 12,960,000 
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Moon’s sidereal revolutions, 


' 67,753,833 14 438,334 

deduct soler revolutions, 4,320,000 1,080,000 
Synodical revolutions, lunsr months, 53 483,336 13,358,334 
deduct solar months, 51,840,000 12,960,000 
lntercslary mouths, 1,593,386 $98,334 
Lunar months, 53,433,336 18,368,334 
multiply by no. of lunar days in a month, 30 * 30 
Lunar days, 5603,000,080 400,750,020, 
deduct civil days, 577,917 828 394,479,457 
Omitted lunar days, 25,082,252 6,270,563 


We add a few explanatory remarks respecting scme of the terms em- 
ployed in this passage, or the divisions of time which they designate. 


The natural day, nvcthemeron, is, for astronomical purposes, reckoned 
in the Sirya-Siddhénta from midnight- to midnight, and is of invariable 
length ; for the practical uses of life, the Hindus count it from sunrise to 
sunrise ; which would cause its duration to vary, in a latitude as high as 
our own, sometimes as much as two or three minutes. As above noticed, 
the system of Brahmagupta and some others reckon the astronomical day 
also from sunrise. 

For the lunar day, the lunar and solar month, and the general cons- 
titution of the year, see above, under verse 13. Tlie lunar month, which 
is the one practically reckoned by, is named from the solar month in which 
it commences. An intercalation takes placc when two lunar months begin 
in the same solar month: the former of the two is called an intercalary 
month (adhimdsa, or adhimdsaka, ‘‘ extra month ’’), of the same name as 
that which succeeds it. 

The term ‘‘ omitted lunar day ”’ (tithikshaya, ‘‘ loss of a lunar day’’) 
is explained by the method adopted in the calendar, and in practice, of 
naming the days of the month. The civil day receives the name of the 
lunar day which ends in it; but if two lunar days end in the same solar day, 
the former of them is peilicncd as loss (kshaya), and is eas! the day 
being named ian the other. 5 


41. The revolutions of the sun’s apsis (manda), moving 
eastward, in an Avon, are three hundred and eighty-seven; of that 
of Mars, two hundred and four; of that of ae three hundred 
and sixty-eight; 

42. Of that of Jupiter, nine hundred; of that of Venus, 
five hundred and thirty-five; of the apsis of Saturn, thirty-nine. 
Farther, the revolutions of the nodes, retrograde, are: 


43. Of that of Mars, two hundred and fourteen; of that of 
Mercury, four hundred and eighty-eight; of that of Jupiter, one 
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hundred and seventy-four; of that of Venus, nine hundred and 
three; 


44, Of the node of Saturn, the revolutions in an Aton are 
six hundred and sixty-two: the revolutions of the moon’s apsis 
and node have been given here already. 


In illustration of the curious feature of the Hindu system of astro- 
nomy presented in this passage, we first give the annexed table; which 
shows the number of revolutions in the Avon, or period of 4,820,000,000 
years, assigned by the text to the apsis and node of each planet, the result- 
ing time of revolution, the number of years which each would require to 
pass through an arc of one minute, and the position of each, according 
to the eystem, in 1850; the latter being reckoned in our method, from the 
vernal equinox. Farther are added the actual positions for Jan. 1, 1850, as 
given by Biot (‘Traité d’ Astronomie, tom. v. 529); and finally, the errors 
of the positions ag determined by this Siddhanta. 


Table of Revolutions and Present Position of the Apsides and Nodes of 

















the Planets. 
| No. of T iP pecolati a Resulting True Error of 
Planet. | rev. in sine vents lon oe © | position, | position, Hindu 
an “Ron. p ate A.D. 1850. ;} A.D. 1850.! position. 
Apsides ; | Keane ee aoe 
Sun, 887 11,162,790.7 616.8 96 4 100 22 | — 6 16 
Merecnry,,| 368 11,739,130.4 543.6 238 16 255 7 | — 16 62 
Venus, 585 8,074,766.4 373.8 97 39 809 24 | —211 45 
Mars, 204 | 21,176,470.6 980.4 147 49 163 18 | — § 29 
Jupiter, 900 4,800,000.0 222.2 189 9 391 65 | — 2 46 
Saturn, 39 110,769,230.8 5128.2 254 24 270 6 | — 165 42 
Nodes : 
Mercury,| 488 8,852,459.0 409.8 38 27 4633 |— 8 6 
Venus, 903 4,784,058.2 221.6 717 26 7619 | + 2 7 
Mars, 214 20,186,915.9 984.6 57 49 48 23 + 9 26 
Jupiter, 174 24,827 ,686.2 1149.4 97 26 98 64 |} — 1 28 
Saturn, 662 6 ,625,678,2 - $02.1 118 7 112 22 | + 6 46 





= 





A mere inspection of this table is sufficient to show that the Hindu 
astronomers did not practically reeognize any motion of the apsides and 
nodes of the planets ; since, even in the case of those to which they assigned 
the most rapid motion, two thousand years, at the least, would be required 
to produce such a change of place as they, with their imperfect means of 
observation, would be able to detect. 


This will, however, be made still more clearly apparent by the next 
following table, in which we give the positions of the apsides and nodes 
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as determined by four different text-books of the Hindu science, for the 
oommencement of the Iron Age. 


Positions of the Apsides and Nodes of the Planets, according to Different 
Authorities, at the Commencement of the Iron Age, 3102 B. C. 





arr 








Siddhiniaa =| | Péracara- 

Planet. | Sdrya-Siddhfnta. Qiroman i. Arya-Siddhanta. Sid APERtS. 

COED ec Sy ae 2 
Apsides f (rev.) B o + &# {rev.) 8B o + a (rev.) B o ¢ # (rev.) Bo¢f 
Sun, (175) 217 7 o (219) 217 45 36 |1(210) 2 17 465 86 | (219) 217 45 36 
Mercury, | (166) 7 10 19 12 | (151) 71447 2/|(154) 7 O 14 24 | (162) 7 0 4019 
Venus, (242) 219 389 ; (298) 221 210) (800) C 17 16 48 | (240) 2 20 42 48 
Msrs, (92) 4 9 57 36/(183) 4 818 14/ (186) 4 8 50 24 | (149) 4 2 48 26 
Jupiter, | (407) 5 21 O 0 | (890) 5 22 15 36 | (878) 5 22 48 0 | (448) 5 22 835 24 
are (17) 7 26 36 86] (18) 8 20 53 81) (16) 4 29 45 86 | (24) 7 28 14 52 

Nodes : 

Mercury, | (221-) G 20 52 48 | (288~) 0 21 20 53 | (289-) 0 20 9 36 | (296-) 0 21 1 26 
Venus, (409-) 2 0 1 ‘8 (408-) 2 0 5& 2 | (482-)2 0 28 48 |(408-)2 0 5 2 
Mars, (97-) 110 8 24 ) (122-) 0 21 59 46 | (186-) 1 10 19 i2 | (112-) 1 9 8 86 
Jupiter, (79-) 219 44 ap (29-) 2 22 2 88 | (44~-) 2 20 88 24 | (87-) 2 21 43 12 
Seturn, | (800-) 3 10 37 12 | (267-) 3 13 28 81 | (288-) 3 10 48 0 | (288-) 3 10 26 24 





The data of the Arya and Paracara Siddhantas, from which the posi- 
tions given in the table are calculated, are derived from Bentley (Hind. 
Ast. pp. 189, 144). To each position is prefixed the number of completed 
revolutions; or, in the case of the nodes, of which the motion is retrograde, 
the number of whole revolutions of which each falls short by the amount 
expressed by its position. 

The almost universal disagreement of these four authorities with 
respect to the number of whole revolutions accomplished, and their general 
agreement as to the remainder, which determines the position,* prove that 
the Hindus had no idea of any motion of the apsides and nodes of the 
planets as an actual and observable phenomenon; but, knowing that the 
moon’s apsis and node moved, they fancied that the symmetry of the uni- 
verse required that those of the other planets should move also; and they 
constructed their systems accordingly. They held, too, as will be seen at 
the beginning of the second chapter, that the nodes and apsides, as wéll as 
the conjunctions (cgighra), were beings, stationed in the heavens, nd ex- 
ercising a physical influence over their respective planets, and, as the con- 
junctions revolved, so must these also. In framing their systems, then, they 
assigned to these points such a number of revolutions in an AZon as should, 
without attributing to them any motion which admitted df detection, make 
their positions what they supposed them actually to be. The differences 


* It is altogether probable that, in the two cases where the Arya-Siddh&nta seems 
to disagree with the others, its data were either given incorrectly by Bentley's authority, 
or have been incorrectly reported by him, 
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in respect to the number of revolutions were in part rendered necessary by 
the differences of other features of the systems; thus, while that of the 
Siddhanta Ciromani makes the planetary motions commence at the begin- 
ning of the ion, by that of the Stirya-Siddhanta they commence 17,064,000 
years later (see above, v. 24), and by that of the Arya-Siddhanta, 8,024,000 
years later (Bentley, Hind. Ast. p. 189): in part, however, they are merely 
arbitrary ; for, although the Paracara-Siddhanta agrees with the Sdidhanta- 
Ciromani as to the time of the beginning of things, its numbers of revolu- 
tions correspond only in two instances with those of the latter. 

It may be farther remarked, that the close accordance of the different 
astronomical systems in fixing the position of points which are so difficult 
of observation and dcduction as the nodes and apsides, strongly indicates, 
either that the Hindus were remarkably accurate observers, and all arrived 
independently at a near approximation to the truth, or that some one of 
them was followed as an avthority by the others, or that all alike derived 
their data from a common source, whether native or foreign. We reserve 
to the end of this work the discussion of these different possibilities, and 
the presentation of data which may tend to settle the question between 
them. 


45. Now add together the time of the six Patriarchs 
(manu), with their respective twilights, and with the dawn at the 
commencement of the Aton (kalpa); farther, of the Patriarch 
Manu, son of Vivasvant, 


46. The twenty-seven Ages (yuga) that are past, and like- 
wise the present Golden Age (krta yuga); from their sum subtract 
the time of creation, already stated in terms of divine years, 


47. In solar years: the result is the time elapsed at the 
end of the Golden Age; namely, one billion, nine hundred and 
fifty-three million, seven hundred and twenty thousand solar 
years. 

We have already presented this computation, in full, in the notes to 
verses 23 and 24. 
48. To this, add the number of years of the time since 


As the Strya-Siddhanta professes to have been revealed by the Sun 
about the end of the Golden Age, it is of course precluded from taking 
any notice of the divisions of time posterior to that period: there is no- 
where in the treatise an allusion to any of the eras which are actually made 
use of by the inhabitants of India in reckoning time, with the exception 
of the cycle of sixty years, which, by its nature, is bound to no date or 
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period (see below, v. 55). The astronomical era is the commencement of 
the Iron Age, the cpoch, according to this Siddhanta, of the last general 
conjunction of the planets; this coincides, as stated above (under vv. 29-84) 
with Feb. 18, 1612 J. P., or 8102 B.C. From that time will have elapsed, 
upon the eleventh of April, 1859, the number of 4960 complete sidereal 
years of the Iron Age. The computation of the whole period, from the 
beginning of the present order of things, is tuen as follows: 








Froin end of creation to end of lest Golden Age, 1,958,720,000 
Silver Age, 1,296,000 
Brazen Age, 864,000 
Of Tron Age, 4,980 2,164,960 
Total from end of creation to April, 1859, 1,955,884 960 


Since the Sirya-Siddhanta, as will appear from the following verses, 
reckons by luni-solar years, it regards as the end of IJ.A. 4960 not the end 
of the solar sidereal year of that number, but that of the luni-solar year, 
which, by Hindu reckoning, is completed upon the third of the same 
month (see Ward, Kala Sankalita, Table, p. xxxii). 


48....Reduce the sum to months, and add the months expired 
of the current year, beginning with the light half of Caitra. 


49. Set the result down in two places; multiply it by the 
number of intercalary months, and divide by that of solar months, 
and add to the Jast result the number of intercalary months thus 
found; reduce the sum to days, and add the days expired of the 
current month; 


50. Set the result down in two places; multiply it by the 
number of omitted lunar days, and divide by that of lunar days; 
subtract from the last result the number of omitted lunar days 


thus-obtained : the remainder is, at midnight, on the meridian of 
Lanka, ° 


51. The sum of days, in civil reckoning......... 


In these verses is taught the method of one of the most important 
and frequently recurring processes in Hindu Astronomy, the finding, name- 
ly, of the number of civil or natural days which have elapséd at any given 
date, reckoning either from the beginning of the present creation, or (see 
below, v. 56) from any required epoch since that time. In the modern 
technical language, the result is uniformly styled the ahargana, ‘‘ sum of 
days ;’’ that precise term, however, does not once occur in the text of the 
Surya-Siddhanta: in the present passage we have dyugana, which means 
the same thing, and in verse 58 dinardci, ‘‘ heap or quantity of days.’’ 
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The process will be best illustrated and explained by an example. 
Let it be required to find the sum of days to the beginning of Jan. 1, 1860. 

It is first necessary to know what date corresponds to this in Hindu 
reckoning. We have remarked above that the 4960th year of the Iron 
Age is completed in April, 1859; in order to exhibit the plece in the next 
following year of the date required, and, at the same time, to present the 
names and succession of the months, which in this treatise are assumed 
as‘dmown, and are nowhere stated, we have constructed the following skele- 
ton of a Hindu calendar for the year 4961 of the Iron Age. 


Solar Year. 
month. first day. 
(I. A. 4960.) Luni-solar Year. 
12. Céitra Mer. 13, 1859. month. first day. 
(I. A, 4961.) . (1, A, 49€1.) 
1. Véaicikha, Apr. 12, do. 1, Céitra, Apr. 4, 1859. 
2, Jy&ishtha, May 18, do. 2. V&igakha, May 8, do. 
3. Ashfdhe, June 14, do. 3. JySishtha, June 2, do. 
4. QOrévana, July 15, do. 4. Ashadha, July 1, do. 
5. Bhidrspada, Aug. 16, do. 5. Orivana, July 81, do. 
6. Acvina, Sept. 16, do. 6. Bhédrapada Aug. 29, do. 
7. Karttika, Oct. 16, do. 7. Agvina, Sept. 28, do. 
8. Margecirsha, Nov. 15, do. 8. Kérttike, Oct. 27, do. 
9. Péusha, Dec. 185, do. 9. Mérgagtrsha, Nov. 26, do. 
10. Mégha, Jan. 18, 1860. 10. P&usha, Dec. 25, do. 
11. Phélguna, Feh. 11, do. 11. Magha, Jan. 24, 1860. 
12. Céitra, Mar. 12, do. 12. Philguna, Feb. 22, do. 
(I. A. 4962.) 
1. Cfitra, Mar. 23, do. 


The names of the solar months are derived from the names of the 
asterisms (see below, chap. viii.) in which, at the time of their being first 
so designated, the moon was full during their continuance. The same 
names are transferred to the lunar months. Each lunar month is divided 
into two parts; the first, called the light half (gukla paksha, ‘“‘ bright 
side ’’), lasts from new moon to full moon, or while the moon is waxing; 
the other, called the dark half (krshna paksha, ‘‘ black side ’’), lasts from 
full moon to new moon, or while the moon is waning. 

The table shows that Jan. 1, 1860, is the eighth day of the tenth 
month of the 496lst year of the Iron Age. The time, then, for which we 
have to find the sum of days, is 1,955,884,960 y., 9m., 7d. 


Numher of complete years elapsed, 1,955 884,960 
multiply hy nomber of solar months in a year, 12 


Number of months, 28,470,619 520 
add months elspsed of current year, g 


rr Pocminagi 


Whole number of months elapsed, 28 470,619,529 
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Now a proportion is made: as the whole number of solar months in 
an Age is to the number of intercalary months in the same period, £9 is 
the number of months above found to that of the corresponding intercalary 
months: or, 


51,820.000 : 1,593,336 °: 23,470,619,529 : 721,884,703 + 


Whole number of months, as above, 23,470,619,529 
add intercalary months, 721,384,703 
Whole number of lunar mouths, 24,192,004,232 
multiply by number of lunar days in a month, 30 


Number of lunar days, 725,760,126 ,960 
add lunar days elapsed of current month, rf 


Whole number of lunar days elapsed, 725,760,126 ,967 


To reduce, again, the :umber of lunar days thus found to the corres- 
ponding number of solar days, a proportion is made, as before: as the whole 
number of lunar days in an ‘ge is to the number of omitted lunar days in 
the same period, so igs the number of lunar days in the period for which 
the sum of days is required to that of the corresponding omitted lunar daye: 
or, 


1,603 ,000,080 : 25,082,252 :: 725,760,126,967 : 11,356,018,395 + 


Whole number of lunar days, as above, 725 ,760,126, 967 
deduct omitted lunar days, 11,856 018,895 





‘\'otal number of civil days from end of creation to 
beginning of Jan. 1, 1860, 714,404,108,572 


This, then, is the required sum of days, for the beginning of the year 
A.D. 1860, at midnight, upon the Hindu prime meridian. 

The first use which we are instructed to make of the result thus ob- 
tained is an astrological one. 


51....From this may be found the lords of the day, the 
month, and the year, counting from the sun. If the number be 
divided by seven, the remainder marks the lord of the day, begin- 
ning with the sun. 

52. Divide the same number by the number of days in 
a month and in a year, multiply the one quotient by two and the 
other by three, add one to each product, and divide by seven; the 
remainders indicate the lords of the month and of the year. 

These verses explain the method of ascertaining, from the sum of days 
already found, the planet which is accounted to preside over the day, and 
also those under whose charge are placed the month and year in which 
that day occurs. 


To find the lord of the day ig to find the day of the week, since the 
latter derives its name from the former. The week, with the names and 
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succession of its days, is the same in India as with us, having been derived 
both from a common souree. The principle upon which the assignment 
of the days to their respective guardians wus made has been handed down 
by ancient authors (see Ideler, Handbuch d. math. u. tech. Chronologie, 
i. 178, etc.), and is well known. It depends upon the division of the day 
_into twenty-four hours, and the assignment of cach of these in succession 
to the planets, in their natural order; the day being regarded as under the 
dofninion of that planet to which its first hour belongs. Thus, the planets 
being set down in the order of their proximity to the earth, as determined 
by the ancient systems of astronomy (for the Hindu, see below, xii. 84-88), 
beginning with the remotest, as follows: Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, sun, Venus, 
Mercury, moon, and the first hour of the twenty-four being assigned to the 
sun, as chief of the plancts, the second to Venus, etc., it will be found that 
the twenty-fifth hour, or the first of the second day, belongs to the moon ; 
the forty-ninth, or the first of the third day, to Murs, and so on. Thus is 
obtained a new arrangement of the planets, and this is the one in which 
this Siddhénta, when referring to them, always assumes them to stand 
(see, for instance, below, v. 70; 11. 35-87): it lias the convenient property 
that by it the sun and moon are separated from the other planets, from 
which they are by so many peculiarities distinguished. Upon this: order 
depend the rules here given for ascertaining also the lords of the month and 
of the year. The latter, as appears both from the explanation of the com- 
mentator, and from the rules themselves, are no actual months and years, 
but periods of thirty and three hundred and sixty days, following one 
another in uniform succession, and supposed to be placed, like the day, 
urider the guardianship of the plancts to whom belong their first subdivi- 
sions: thus the lord of the day is the lord of its first hour; the 
lord of the month is the lord of its first day (and so of its first hour): the 
lord of the year is the lord of its first month (and so of its first day and 
hour). We give below this artificial arrangement of the planets, with the 
order in which they are found to succeed one another as lords of the periods 
of one, thirty, and three hundred and sixty days; we add their natural 
ordér of succession, as lords of the hours; and we farther prefix the ordi- 
nary names of the days, with their English equivalents. Other of the 
numerous names of the planets, it is to be remarked, may: be put before 
the word vdra to form the name of the day: vdra itself means literally 
“successive time,’’ or ‘‘ turn,’’ and is not used, so far as we are aware, 
im any othér connection, to deriote a day. 


Suocession, as Lord of 
Name of day, Presiding Planet. 


- day, thonth, year, hour. 
Ravivare,* Sunday, Sun, 2 A es ae | 
Somavira, Monday, Moon, a =a 3G. os 
Mangalavéra, Tuesday, Mars, 3 2 4 7 
Budhavara, Wednesday, Mercury, 4 6 2 8 
Guroréra, Thursday, Jupiter, Daa i eG 
ukravara, Friday, Venus, 6 7 5 2 
anivara, Saturday, Saturn, 7 4 3 6 
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As the first day of the subsistence of the present order of things is 
supposed to have been a Sunday, it is only necessary to divide the sum of 
days by seven, and the remainder will be found, in the first column, opposite 
the name of the planet to which the required day belongs. Thus, taking 
the sum of days found above, adding to it one, for the first of January 
itself, and dividing by seven, we have: 


7)714,404,108,573 e 
102 ,087 ,729,796 -—1 


The first of January, 1860, accordingly, falls on a Sunday by Hindu 
reckoning, a3 by our own. 

On referring tu the table, it will be seen that the lords of the months 
follow one another at intervals uf two places. To find, therefore, by a 
summary process, the lord of the month in which occurs any given day, 
first divide the sum of days by thirty; the quotient, rejecting the re- 
mainder, is the number of months clapsed, multiply this hy two, that 
each month may push the succession forward two steps, add one for the 
current month, divide by seven in order to get rid of whole series, and 
the remainder is, in the column of lords of the day, the number of the 
regent of the month required. Thus: 


30) 714,404,108,572 
93,818,470,285 + 
2 


47 ,626 940,570 
1 


7)47 626,940,571 
6 803,848,652 —7 


The regent of the month in question is therefore Saturn. 

By a like process is found the lord of the year, saving that, as the 
lords of the year succeed one another at intervals of three places, the 
roultiplication is by three instead of by two. Upon working out th® pro- 
cess, it will be found that the final remainder is five, which designates 
Jupiter as the lord of the year at the given time. : . 


Excepting here and in the parallel passage xii. 77, 78, no reference is 
made in the Sdrya-Siddhanta to the week, or to the names of its days. 
Indeed, it is not correct to speak of the week at all in connection with 
India, for the Hindus do not seem ever to have regarded it as a division 
of time, or a period to be reckoned by; they knew only of a certain order 
of succession, in which the days were placed under the regency of the 
seven planets. And since, moreover, as remarked above (under vv. 11, 
12), they never made that division of the day into twenty-four hours upon 
which the order of regency depends, it follows that the whole system was 
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of foreign origin, and introduced into India along with other elements of 
the modern sciences of astronomy and astrology, to which it belonged. Its 
proper foundation, the lordship of the successive hours, is shown by the 
other passage (xii. 78) to have been also known to the Hindus; and the 
name by which the hours are there called (hord=wea) indicates beyond 


& question the source whence they derived it. 


« 58. Multiply the sum of days (dinardgz) by the number of 
revolutions of any planet, and divide by the number of civil days; 
the result is the position of that planet, in virtue of its mean 
motion, in revolutions and parts of a revolution. 


By the number of revolutions and of civil days is meant, of course, 
their number, as stated above, in an Age. For ‘‘ position of the planet,”’ 
ete., tle text has, according to its usual succinct mode of expression, 
simply ‘' is the planet, in revolutions, etc.’’ There is no word for ‘‘ posi- 
tion ’’ or ‘* place ’’ in the vocabulary of this Siddhanta. 

This verse gives the method of finding the mean plice of the planets 
at any given time for which the sum of days has been ascertained, by 
a simple proportion: as the number of civil days in a period is to the 
number of revolutions during the same period, so is the sum of days to 
the number of revolutions and parts of a revolution accomplished down 
to the given time. Thus, for the sun: 

1,577,917 ,828 : 4,820,000 :: 714,404,108,572 : 1,955,884,960Tev 8F 17° 48’ 7” 

The mean longitude of the sun, therefore, Jan. ist, 1860, at midnight 
on the meridian of Ujjayini, is 257° 48’ 7”. We have calculated in this 
manner the positions of all the planets, and of the moon’s apsis and node— 
availing ourselves, however, of the permission given below, in verse 56, 
and reckoning only from the last epoch of conjunction, the begiuning of the 
Iron Ago (from which time the sum of days is 1,811,945), and also em- 
ploying the numbers afforded by the lesser period of 1,080,000 years—and 
present the results in the following table. 


Mean Places of the Planets, Jan. lst, 1860, midnight at Ujjayini. 


et ee eA ee de em ape a gr 





According to the The same 





Planet; Sdrya-Siddhanta, corrected by the bfja. 
(rev.) 8 ° ‘ " 6 9 F] " 

Sun, (4,960) 8 17 48 7 8 17 48 7 
Mercury, (20,597) 4 15 138 8 4 8 36 16 
Venus, (8,068) 10 21 8 59 | 10 16 11 22 
Mars, (2,687) 56 24 17 36 | 5 24 17 86 
Jupiter, (418) 2 2 0 7 Q2 22 4) 41 
Ssturn, (168) 8 20 11 12 8 25 8 60 
Moon, (66,318) 11 15 28 24 11 15 28 24 
»  apsis, (560) 10 9 42 26 10 8 3 18 
» node, | (267-) 9 24 26 4 | 9 22 46 61 
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The positions are given as deduced both from the numbers of revolu- 
tions stated in the text, and from the same as corrected by the bija: 
prefixed are the numbers of complete revolutions accomplished gince the 
epoch. In the cases of the moon’s apsis and node, however, it was 
necessary to employ the numbers of revolutions given for the whole Age, 
these not being divisible by four, and also to add to their ascertained 
amount of movement their longitude at the epoch (see below, under vv. 
57, 58). 


54. Thus also are ascertained the places of the conjunction 
(cighra) and apsis (mandocca) of each planet, which have beer 
mentioned as moving eastward; and in like manner of the nodes, 
which have a retrograde motion. subtracting the result from a 
whole circle. 


The places of the apsides and nodes have already been given above 
(under vv. 41-44), both for the commencement of the Iron Age, and 
for A.D. 1850. The place of the conjunctions of the three superior planets 
is, of course, the mean longitude of the sun. In the case of the inferior 
planets, the place of the conjunction is, in fact, the mean place of the 
planet itself in its proper orbit, and it is this which we have given for 
Mercury and Venus in the preceding table: while to the Hindu apprehen- 
sion, the mean place of those planets is the same with that of the sun. 

55. Multiply by twelve the past revolutions of Jupiter, add 
the signs of the current revolution, and divide by sixty; the 
remainder marks the year of Jupiter’s cycle, counting from 
Vijaya. 


This is the rule for finding the current year of the cycle of sixty years, 
which is in use throughout all Tndia, and which is called the evgle of 
Jupiter, because the length of its years is measured by the passage of that 
planet, by its mean motion, through one sign of the zodiac. According 
to the data given in the text of this Siddhanta, the length of Jupiter’s year 
is 861d Ob 88m; the correetion of the bija makes it abont 12m longer. It was 
doubtless on account of the near coincidence of this period with the trne 
solar year that it was adopted as a measure of time; but it has not been 
sotisfactorily ascertained, so far as we are aware, where the evele originated, 
or what is its age, or why it was made to consist of sixty years, including 
five whole revolutions of the planet. There was, indeed, also in use a cycle 
of twelve of Jupiter’s years, or the time of one sidereal revolution: see 
below, xiv. 17. Davis (As. Res. iii. 209, etc.) and Warren (Kala Sankalita, 
p. 197, etc.) have treated at some length of the greater cycle, and of the 
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different modes of reckoning and naming its years usual in the different 
provinces of India. 

In illustration of the rule, let us ascertain the year of the cycle cor- 
responding to the present year, A.D. 1859. It is not necessary to make 
the calculation from the creation, as the rule contemplates; for, sinve 
the number of Jupiter’s revolutions in the period of 1,080,000 years is 
divisible by five, a certain number of whole cycles, without a remainder, 
will Shave elapsed at the beginning of the Iron Age. The revolutions of 
the planct since that time, as stated in the table last given, are 418, and 
it is in the 8rd sign of the 419th revolution; the reduction of the whole 
amount of movement to signs shows us that the current year is the 
5019th since the epoch: divide this by 60, to cast out whole cycles, and 
the remainder, 39, is the number of the year in the current cycle. This 
treatise nowhere gives the names of the years of Jupiter, but, as in the 
case of the months, the signs of the zodiac, and other similar matters, 
assumes them to be already familiarly known in their succession: we 
accordingly present them below. We take them from Mr. Davis’s paper, 
alluded to above, not having access at present to any original authority 
which contains them. 


1, Vijaya. 21. PramAédin. 41. Ortmukha. 
2. Jaya. 22. Ananda. 42. Bhiva. 
3. Manmatha. 23. Raksbasa. 43. Yuyan. 
4. Durmukba. 24. Anala. 44, Dhé&tar. 
5. Hemalamba. - 25. Pingale. 45. Tovara. 
6. Vilamba. 26. Kélayukta. 46. Bahudbanya. 
7, Viké&rin. 27. Siddhbarthin. 47, PramAthin. 
8. Qirvari. 48. Réudra, 48. ‘Vikrama. 
9, Plava. 29. Durmati. 49, Bhroya. 
10. Qubhakrt. 30. Dundubhi. 50. Citrabbanu. 
11. Qobhana. 81. Rudhirodgarin. 51. Subhann. 
12. Krodhin. 32. Rakt&ksha. 52. Térana. 
19. Vicvavasu. 33. Krodhana. 53. Parthiva. 
14. Parabhava. 34. Kehaya. 54. Vyaya. 
15. Plavanga. 35. Prabhava. 55. Sarvaijit. 
16. Kilaka. 36. Vibbava. 56. Sarvadhiarin. 
17. Saumya. 87. Qukla. 57. Virodhin. 
« 18. Sédharans. 88. Pramoda. 58. Vikrta. 
19. Virodhakrt. 39. Praj&pati. 59. Khara. 
20. Paridh&vin. 40, Angiras. 60. Nandana. 


It appears, then, that the current year of Jupiter’s cycle is named 
Prajapati: upon dividing by the planet’s mean daily motion the part of 
the current sign already passed over, it will be found that, according to 
the text, that year commenced on the twenty-third of February, 1859; 
or, if the correction of the biia be admitted, on the third of April. 

Although it is thus evident that the Strya-Siddhdnta regards both 
the existing order of things and the Iron Age as having begun with Vijaya, 
that year is not generally accounted as the first, but as the twenty-seventh, 
of the cycle, which is thus made to commence with Prabhava, An 
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explanation of this discrepancy might perhaps throw important light upon 
the origin or history of the cycle. 

This method of reckoning time is called (sec below, xiv. 1, 2) the 
bdrhaspatya mdna, ‘‘ measure of Jupiter.”’ 


56. ‘The processes which have thus been statec in full detail, 
are practically applied in an abridged form. The calculation. of 
the mean place of the planets may be made from any epoch 
(yuga) that may be fixed upon. 


57. Now, at the end of the Golden Age (krta yuga), all the 
planets, by their mcan motion—excepting, however, their nodes 
and apsides (mandocca)—are in conjunction in the first of Aries. 


58. The moon’s apsis (ucca) is in the first of Capricorn, and 
its node is in the first of Libra; and the rest, which have been 
stated above to have a slow motion—their position cannot be 
expressed in wholc signs. 


It is curious to observe how the Sirya-Siddhanta, lest it should seem 
to admit a later origin than that which it claims in the second verse of 
this chapter, is compclled to ignore the real astronomical epoch, the 
beginning of the Iron Age; and also how it avoids any open recognition 
of the lesser eycle of 1,080,000 ycars, by which its calculations are so 
ovidently intended to be madc. 

The words at tho end of verse 56 the commentator interprets to mean : 
‘‘from the beginning of the current, i.c., the Silver, Age.’”’ In this he 
is only helping to keep up the pretence of the work to immemorial an- 
tiquity, even going therein beyond the text itself, which expressly says: 


‘“‘ from any desired (ishtatas) yuga.’’ Possibly, however, we have taken 
too great a liberty in rendering yuga by ‘‘ epoch,’’ and it should rather 
be ‘‘ Age,’’ i.c., ‘‘ beginning of an Age.’’ The word yuga comes fmm 


the root yuj, ‘*to join ’’ (Latin, jungo; Greek, fev'yruys : the word itself 
is the same with jugum, {vyév), and seems to have been originally applied 
to indicate a cycle, or period, by means of which the conjunction or 
correspondence of discordant modes of reckoning time was kept up; thus 
it still signifies also the lustrum, or cycle of five years, -which, with an 
intercalated month, anciently maintaincd the correspondence of the year 
of 360 days with the true solar year. From such uses it was transferred 


to designate the vaster periods of the Hindu chronology. | 
As half an Age, or two of the lesser periods, are accounted to have 


elapsed between the end of the Golden and the beginning of the Iron 
6 
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Age, the planets, at the latter epoch, have again returned to a position 
of mean conjunction: the moon’s node, also, is still in the first of Libra, 
but her apsis has changed its place half a revolution, to the first of Cancer 
(see above, under vv 29-84). The positions of the apsides and nodes 
of the other planets at the same time have been given already, under 
verses 41-44. 


The Hindu names of the signs correspond in signification with our 
own, having been brought into India from the West. There is nowhere in 
this work any allusion to them as constellations, or as having any fixed 
position of their own in the heavens: they are simply the names of the 
successive signs (rdci, bha) into which any circle is divided, and it is left 
to be determined by the connection, in any case, from what point they 
shall be counted. Here, of course, it is the initial point of the fixed 
Hindu sphere (see above, under v. 27). As the signs are, in the sequel, 
frequently cited by name, we present annexed, for the convenience of 
reference of those to whose memory they are not familiar in the order 
of their succession, their names, Latin and Sanskrit, their numbers, and 
the figures generally used to represent them. Those enclosed in brackets 
do not chance to occur in our text. 


1. Aries,  mesha, aja. 7. Libra, Su tuld. 

2. Taurus, ( vrshan. 8. Scorpio, m [vrgeika,} ali. 
8. Gemini, T[ mithuna. 9. Sagittarius, f dhanus. 

4, Cancer, 2 karka, karkata. 10. Capricornus, VP makara, mrga. 
5. Leo, Q {[sinha. 11, Aquarius, ve kumbha. 

6. Virgo, TR kanyd. 12. Pisces, 3 [mina 


In the translation given above of tlic second half verse 58, not a 
little violence is done to the natural construction. This would seem to 
require that it be rendercd: ‘‘ and the rest are in whole signs (have come 
to a position which is without a remainder of degrees); they, being of 
slow motion, are not stated here.’’ But the actual condition of things 
at the epoch renders necessary the former translation, which is that of 
th® commentator also. We cannot avoid conjecturing thot the natural 
rendering was perhaps the original one, and that a subsequent alteration 
of the elements of the treatise compelled the other and forced interpre- 
tation to be put upon the passage. 


The commentary gives the positions of the apsides and nodes (those 
of the nodes, however, in reverse) for the epoch of the end of the Golden 
Age, but, strangely enough, both in the printed edition and in our maonv- 
script, commits the blunder of giving the position of Saturn’s node a 
second time, for that of his apsis, and also of making the seconds of the 


position of the node of Mars 12, instead of 24. We therefore add them 
below, in their correct form. 
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Motion of the Apsides and Nodes of the Planets, to the End of the last 





Golden Age. 
Planet. Apeis. Noda. 

(rey ’ ) 8 o t " (rev. ) 8 9 ' (? 

Sun, (175) O 7 28 12 
Mercury, (166) 56 4 4 48 | (220) 8 11 16 48 
Venus, (241) 12 13 21 O (408) 4 17 25 48 
Mars, (92) 8 8 14 24 (96) 9 11 20 24 
Jupiter, (407) 0 9 O 0 (78) 8 8 66 24 

4 


Saturn, | (17) 





The method of finding the mean places of the planets for midnight 
on the prime meridian having been now fully explained, the treatise 
proceeds to show how they may be found for other places, and for other 
times of the day. To this tne first requisite is to know the dimensions 
of the earth. 


59. Twice eight Landred yojanas are the diameter of the 
earth : the square root of ten times the square of that is the earth’s 
circumference. 


60. This, multiplied by the sine of the co-latitude 
(lambajyd) of any place, and divided by radius (triivd), is the 
corrected (sphuta) circumference of the earth at that place.... 


There is the same difficulty in the way of ascertaining the exactness 
of the Hindu measurement of the earth as of the Greek; the uncer- 
tain value, namely, of the unit of measure employed. The yojana is 
ordinarily divided into kroga, “‘ cries ’ (1i.c., distances to which a certain 
cry may be heard); the kroga into dhanus, ” bow-lengths,’’ or danda, 
‘poles; ’? and these again into hasta, ‘‘ cubits.’’ By its origin, the latter 
ought not to vary far from eighteen inches ; but the higher measures 
differ greatly in their relation to it. The usual reckoning makes the 
yojana equal 32,000 cubits, but it is also sometimes regarded as com- 
posed of 16,000 cubits; and it is accordingly estimated by different authori- 
ties at from four and a half to rather more than ten miles English. This 
uncertainty is no merely modern condition of things: Hiuen-Thsang, 
the Chinese monk who visited India in the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury, reports (see Stanislas Julien’s Mémoires de Hiouen-Thsang, i. 59, 
etc.) that in India ‘‘ according to ancient tradition a yojana cquals forty 
li: according to the customary use of the Indian kingdoms, it is thirty 
li; but the yojana mentioned in the sacred books contains only sixteen 
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;’’ thig smallest, yojana, according to the value of the li given by Wil- 
liams (Middle Kingdom, ii. 154), being equal to from fivo to six English 
miles. At the same time, Hiuen-Thsang states the subdivisions of the 
yojana in a manner to make it consist of only 16,000 cubits. Such 
being the condition of things, it is clearly impossible to appreciate the 
value of the Hindu estimate of the earth’s dimensions, or to determine 
how far the disagreement of the differcnt astronomers on this point may 
be‘owing. to the difference of thcir standards of moasurement. Arya- 
bhatta (gee Colebrooke’s Hind. Alg. p. xxxviii; Essays, ii. 468) states the 
earth’s diameter to be 1050 yojanas; Bhaskara (Siddh.-Cir. vii. 1) gives 
it as 1581: the latter author, in his Lilavati (i. 5, 6), makes the yojana 
consist of 32,000 cubits.. 

The ratio of the diameter to the cireumference of a circle is here 
made to be 1:10, or 1: 38,1628, which is no very near approximation. 
It is not a little surprising to find this determination in the same treatise 
with the much more accurate one afforded by the table of sines given in 
the next chapter (vv. 17-21), of 3488:10,8000, or 1:3.14186; and then 
farther, to find the former, and not the latter, made use of in calculating 
the dimensions of the planetary orbits (see bclow, xii. 88). But the 
game inconsistency is found also in other astronomical and mathematical 
authorities. Thus Aryabhatta (sce Colebrooke, as above) caleulates the 
earth's cireumfcrence from its diameter by the ratio 7:22, or 1:3.14286, 
but makes the ratio 1: / 10 the basis of his table of sines, and Brahma- 
gupta and Cridhara also adopt the latter. Bhaskara, in stating the 
earth's cireumference at 4967 yojanas, is very near the truth, since 
1581 : 4967: :1:8.14168: his Lilavati (v. 201) gives 7:22, and also, 
as more exact, 1250:3927, or 1:3.1416. This subject will be reverted 
to in conneetion with the table of sincs. 

The greatest circumference of the carth, as calculated according to 
the data and method of the text, is 5050.556 yojanas. The astronomical 
yojana must be regarded as an independent standard of measurement, 
by which to estimate the value of the other dimensions of the solar 
system stated in this treatise. To make the earth’s mean diameter cor- 
rect as determined by the Strya-Siddhanta, the yojana should equal 
4.94 English iniles; to make the circumference correct, it should equal 
4.91 miles. 

The rule for finding the cireumferenee of the carth upon a parallel of 
latitude igs founded upon a simple proportion, viz., rad.: cos. latitude: : 
circ. of carth at equatcr : do. at the given parallel; the cosine of the 
latitude being, in cffect, the radius of the eircle of latitude. Radius and 
cosine of latitude are tabular numbers, derived from the table to be given 
afterward (sec below, ii. 17-21). ‘This treatise’is not accustomed to employ 
cosines directly in its caleulations, but has special names for the com- 
plements of the different arcs which it has occasion to use, Terrestrial 
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latitude is styled aksha, ‘‘ axle,’’ which term, us appears from xii. 42, is 
employed elliptically for akshonnali, ‘‘ elevation of the axle,’’ ie., ‘‘ of the 
pole :’’ lamba, eo-latitude, which properly significs ‘‘ lugging, dependence, 
falling off,’’ is accordingly the depression of the pole, or its distance from 
tho zenith. Directions for finding the co-latitude are given below (iii. 18, 
14). 

The latitude of Washington being 38°54’, the sine of its co-latitude 
ig 2675’; the proportion 8438:2675: :5059.64:3936.75 gives us, then, 
the earth’s circumference at Washiagton as 3936.75 yojanas. 


60....Multiply the daily motion of a planet by the distance 
in longitude (degdntara) of any place, and divide by its corrected 
circumference; 

61. The quotient, in minutes, subtract from the mean 
position of the planet as found, if the place be cast of the prime 
ineridian (rekhd) ; add, if it be west ; the result is the planct’s mcan 
position at the given place. 


The rules previously stated have asccrtaincd the mean places of the 
planets at a given midnight upon the prime meridian; this teaches us 
how to find them for the same midnight upon any other meridian, or, 
how to correct for difference of longitude the mean places already found. 
The proportion is: as the cireumference of the earth at the latitudo of 
the point of observation is to the part of it intercepted between that 
point and the prime meridian, so is the whole daily motion of each 
planet to the amount of its motion during the time between midnight 
on the one meridian and on the other. The distance in longitude 
(decdntara, literally ‘* difference of region ‘’) is estimated, it will be ob- 
served, neither in time nor in are, but in yojanas. How it is ascertained 
is taught below, in verses 63-65. 

The geographical position of the prime meridian (rekhd, literally 
‘line ’’) is next stated. is 


62. Situated upon the line which passes through the 
haunt of the demons (rékshasa) and the mountain which is the 
seat of the gods, are Rohitaka and Avanti, as also the adjacent 


lake. 


The ‘‘ haunt of the demons "’ is Lanka, the fabled scat of Ravana, the 
chief of the Rakshasas, the abduction by whom of Rama’s wife, with 
the expedition to Lanka of her heroic husband for her rescue, its accom- 
plishment, and the destruction of Ravana and his people, form the 
subject of the epic poem called the Ramayana. In that poem, and to 
the general apprehension of the Hindus, Lanka is the island Ceylon; in 
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the astronomical geography, however (see below, xii. 39), it is a city, 
situated upon the equator. How far those who established the meridian 
may have regarded the actual position of Ceylon as identical with that 
assignod to Lank&é might not be casy to determinc. The “‘ seat of the 
gods ’’ is Mount Meru, situated at the north pole (sce below, xii. 34, etc.). 
The meridian is usually styled that of Lanka, and ‘‘ at Lanka ’’ is the 
ordinary phrase made use of in this treatise (as, for instance, above, v. 
50; below, iii. 48) to designate a situation cither of no longitudo or of 
no latitude. 

But the circumstance which actually fixes the position of the prime 
meridian ig the situation of the city of Ujjayini, the Ofyvy of the Greeks, 
the modern Ojein. I¢ is called in the text by one of itsuncicnt names, 
Avanti. It is the capital of the rich and populous province of Malava, 
occupying the plateau of the Vindhysa imountains just north of the 
principal ridge and of the river Nartnada (Nerbudda), and from old 
time a chief scat of Hindu literature, science, and arts. Of all the 
centres of Hindu culture, it lay nearest to the great occan-route by which, 
during the first three centuries of our era, so important a commerce was 
carried on between Alexandria, as the mart of Rome, and India and the 
countries lying still farther east. That the prime meridian was made 
to pass through this city proves it to have been the cradle of the Hindu 
science of astronomy, or its principal scat during its carly history. Its 
actual situation is stated by Warren (Kala Sankalita, p. 9) as lat. 28° 
il’ 30" N., long. 75° 53’ HK. from: Greenwich: a later authority, Thorn- 
ton’s Gazetteer of India (London: 1857), makes it to be in lat. 23° 10’ N,. 
long. 75° 47’ E.; in our farther calculations, we shall assume the latter 
position to be the correct one. 

The situation of Rohitaka is not so clear; we have not succecded in 
finding such a place mentioned in any work on the ancicnt geography of 
India to which we have access, nor is it to be traced upon Lassen’s map 
of ancient India. A city called Rohtuk, however, is mentioned by Thornton 
(Gazetteer, p. 836), as tho chief place of a niodern British district of the 
same name, and its situation, a little to the north-west of Delhi, in the 
midst of the ancicnt Kurukshetra, leads us to regard it as identical with the 
Rohitaka of the text. That the meridian of Lank&a was expressly recog- 
nized as passing over the Kurukshetra, the memorable site of the great 
battle described by the Mahabharata, seems clear. dhaskara (Siddh.-Cir., 
Gan., vii. 2) describes it as follows: ‘* the linc which, passing above Lanka 
and Ujjayini, and touching the region of the Kurukshetra, ete., goes 
through Meru—that line is by the wise regarded aos the central meridian 
(madhyarckhé) of the carth.’’ Our own commentary also explains 
sannihitam sarah, which we have translated “‘ adjacent lake,’’ as signifying 
Kurukshetra. Warren (as above) takes the same oxpression to be the 
name of a city, which seems to us highly improbable; nor do we see that 
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the word sarus can properly be applied to a tract of country: we have 
therefore thought it safest to translate literally the words of the text, con- 
fessing that we do not know to what they refer, 

If Rohitaka and Rohtuk signify the same place, we have here a 
measure of the accuracy of the Hindu determinations of longitude; Thornton 
gives its longitule as 76° 38’, or 51! to the east of Ujjayin’. 

The method by which an observer is to determine his distance from 
the prime meridian is next explained. . 

63. When, in a total eclipse of the moon, the emergence 
(unmilana) takes place after the calculated time for its occurrence, 
then the place of the observer is to the east of the central meridian. 

64. When it takes place before the calculated time, his place 
is to the west: the same thing mav be ascertained likewise from 
the immersion (nimilana). Multiply by the difference of the two 
times in naddis the eorreeted circumferenee of the earth at the 
place of observation. 

65. And divide by sixty, the result, in yojanas, indicates 
the distance of the observer from the meridian, to the cast or to 
the west, upon his own parallel ; and by means of that is made the 
correction for differenee of longitude. 


Choice is made, of course, of a linar eclipse, and not of a solar, for 
the purpose of the determination of longitude, because its phenomena, 
being unaffected by parallax, are seen evervwhere at the same instant of 
absolute time; and the moments of total disappearance and first rcappear- 
ance of the moon in a total eclipse are farther sclected, because the precise 
instant of their occurrence is observable with more aceuracy than that of 
the first and last contact of the moon with the shadow. For the explana- 
tion of the terms here used see the chapters upon eclipses (below, iv-vi). 

The interval between the computed and observed time being ascer- 
tnined, the distance in longitude (decdntara) is found by the simple propor- 
tion: as the“whole number of nfdis in n day (sixty) is to the interval of 
time in nédis, so is the circumference of the earth at the latitude of the 
point of observation to the distance of that point from the prime meridian, 
measured on the parallel. Thus, for instance, the distance of Ujjayini from 
Greenwich, in time, being 5h) 8m 8s, and that of Washington from 
Greenwich 5b 8m lis (Am. Naut. Almanac), that of Ujjayini from 
Washington is 10h 11m 19s, or, in Hindu time 25n 28v 1p.8, or 25n.4718 : 
and by the proportion 60:25.4718: :3986.75:1671.28, we obtain 
1671.28 yojanas as the distance in longitude (decdntara) of Washington 
from the Hindu meridian, the constant quantity to be employed in finding 
the mean places of the planets at Washington, 
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We might have expected that calculators so expert as the Hindus 
would employ the interval of time directly in making the correction for 
difference of longitude, instead of reducing it first to its value in yojanas. 
That they did not measure longitude in our manner, in degrees, etc., 18 
owing to the fact that they seem never to have thought of applying to the 
globe of the earth the system of measurement by circles and divisions of 
circles which they used for the sphere of the heavens, but, even when 
dividing the earth into zones (see below, xii. 59-66) reduced all their dis- 
tances laboriously to yojanas. 


66. The succession of the week-day (vdra) takes place, to 
the east of the meridian, at a time after midnight equal to the 
difference of longitude in nadis ; to the west of the meridian, at a 


corresponding time before midnight. 


This verse appears to us to be an astrological precept, asserting the 
regency of the sun and the other planets, in their order, over the successive 
portions of time assigned to each, to begin everywhere at the same instant 
of absolute time, that of their true commencement upon the prime 
meridian: so that, for instanee, at Washington, Sunday, as the day placed 
under the guardianship of the sun, would really begin at eleven minutes 
before two on Saturday afternoon, by local time. The commentator, how- 
ever, sees in it merely an intimation of what moment of local time, in 
places east- and west of the meridian, corresponds to the true beginning of 
the day upon the prime meridian, and he is at much pains to defend the 
verse from the charge of being superfluous and unnecessary, to which it is 
indeed liable, if that be its only meaning. 

The rules thus far given have directed us only how to find the mean 
“lnces of the planets at a given midnight. The following verse teaches 
the method of ascertaining their position at any required hour of the day. 








oe ee | mae 
‘ 67. Multiply the mean daily motion of a planet by the num- 


ber of nadis of the time fixed upon, and divide by sixty ; subtract 
the quotient from the place of the planet, if the time be before 
midnight ; add, if it be after: the result is its place at the given 


time. 


The proportion is as follows: as the number of nadis in a day (sixty) 
is to those in the interval between midnight and the time for which the 
mean place of the planet is sought, so is the whole daily motion of the 
planet to its motion during the interval; and the result is additive or 
subtractive, of course according as the time fixed upon is after or before 


midnight. 
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In order to furnish a practical test of the accuracy of this text-book 
of astronomy, and of its ability to yield correct results at the present time, 
we have calculated, by the rule given in this verse, the mean longitudes of 
the planets for a time aftcr inidnight of the first of January, 1860, on the 
meridian of Ujjayini, which is equal to the distance in time of the meridian 
of Washington, vtg., 25n 28v 1p.8, or 04.42453; and we picsent the results 
in the annexed table. The longitudes are given as reckoned from the vernal 
equinox of that date, whick we make to be distant 18° 5! 8".25 from “the 
point established by the Surya-Siddhaénta as the beginning of the Hindu 
sidercal sphere; this is (sce below, chap. viii) 10’ east of £ Piscium. We 
have uscertuined the mean places both as determined by the text of our 
Siddhanta, and by the same with the correction of the bija. Added are 
the actual mean places at the time designated: those of the primary planets 
have been fouud from Le ‘Verricr’s elements, presented in Biot’s treatise, 
as cited above;* those of the moon, and of her apsis and node, were kindly 
furnished us from the office of the American Nautical Almanac, at Cam- 


bridge. 


Mean Longitudes of the Planets, Jan. 1st, 1860, midnight, at Washington. 


=e : 


According to Strya-Siddhanta: {| According to | 


Planet. text. with bfja. moderns. | 
° ¢ 4 9 f éf ° 4 ei 
Sun, 9 418 21 96 18 21 100 6 6 
Mercury, 155 2 30 148 25 89 151 28 20 
Venus, 839 64 56 3384 67 18 836 138 386 
Mars, 192 36 65 192 36 6 197 26 32 
Jupiter, 104. 7 22 100 48 66 1038 35 17 | 
Saturn, 128 17 11 | 1838 14 49 137 10 10 
Moon, 9 4 9 9 4 9 12 41 23 | 
»  apsis, 327 60 24 326 11 il 326 47 35 | 
» node, 812 29 61 | 310 60 38 312 48 10 





In the next following table is further given a view of the errors ofethe 
Hindu detcrminations—both the absolute crrors, as compared with the 
actual mean place of cach planet, and the relative, as compared with the 
place of the sun, to which it is the aim of the Hindu astronomical systems 
to adapt the elements of the other planets. Annexed to cach error is 
the approximate date at which it was nothing, or at which it will hereafter 
disappear, ascertained by dividing the amount of present error by the 
present yearly loss or gain, absolute or relative, of each planet; excepting 
in the case of the moon, where we have made allowance, according to the 


* ‘We would warn our readers, however, of a serious error of the press in the 
table as given by Biot; as the yearly motion of the earth, read 1,295,977.88, instead 


6 a 972.88. 
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formula used by the American Nautical Almanac, for the acceleration of 
her motion. 


Errors of the Mean Longitudes of the Planels, as calculated according to 
the Sarya-Siddhdnta, 











Errors according to text : The same, with bija : 

Planet. when when when when 
absolute. ert rel. togun. ee aE: absolute. correct,|feltosun correo: 

QO é ff AD. 0 f ff A.D. oO f. ft | A.D. a é dd | A.D. 

Sun, —3 46 46 250 OO. Gl weses —3 46 45 250 0-0. 0) stn 

Mercury, +3 34.10) 9332 (|+7 20 55) 8271 |-~8 241) 1517 {+044 58 1970 

Venus, +3 41 19 1222 {+7 28 4 941 |J—1 1618) 2126 |+2 30 27) 1509 

Mars, ~4 50 27! 886 |-1 3 42' 14558 |—4 50 327) 886 |-1 3 42, 1456 

Jupiter, +0 32 5) 1571 (+418 50 832 |}—2 46 21} 4203 {+1 0 24 1575 

| Suturn, ~8 5259) 666 |~5 614] 857 [—8 55 21) 1250 |-0 8 36) 1825 

Moon, —3 87 14 116 '+0 931) #1067 '~3 87 14 115 !$+0 9 31| 1067 

» apsis,|+1 2 491 1679 [+4 49 84) 1252 |—0 36 24) 1969 (+3 10 21) 1459 
,,_node, |~0 18 19 1976 |+8 28 26 1162 |~1 57 39' 9714 |+1 4913| 1468 | 





To complete the view of the planetary motions, and the statement 
of the elements requisite for ascertaining their position in the sky, it only 
remains to give the movement in latitude of each, its deviation from the 
general planetary path of the ecliptic. This is done in the concluding ver- 
ses of the chapter. 


68. The moon is, by its node, caused to deviate from the 
limit of its declination (krdnti), northward and southward, to a” 
distance, when greatest, of an eightieth part of the minutes of a 
circle; 


69. Jupiter, to the ninth part of that multiplied by two; 
Mars, to the same amount multiphed by three; Mercury, Venus, 
and Saturn are by their nodes caused to deviate to the same amount 
multiplied by four. 


* 70. So also, twenty-seven, nine, twelve, six, twelve, and 
twelve, multiplied respectively by ten, give the number of minutes 
of mean latitude (vikshepa) of the moon and the rest, in their 
order. 


The deviation of the planets from the plane of the ecliptic is here 
stated in two different ways, which give, however, the same results; thus: 


Moon, a =270' or 2’ x 10 = 270’ = 4° 30 
; ; 
Mars, 270" 8= 90’ or 9 x10= 90'=1° 30’ 


9 
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Mercury, go Xdabdu or 19’ x 10=120'= 2" 
Jupiter, me x3= 60’ or 6x 10= 60’=1° 
Yenus, “1g x 4=190' or 12! x 10=120' =v’ 
Saturn, aig x 4= 120’ or 12’ x 10 = 120’ = 2° 


The subject of the latitude of the planets is completed in verses 6-8, 
and verse 57, of the following chapter ; the former passage describes the man- 
ner, and indicates the direction, in which the node produces its disturbing 
effect; the latter gives the rule for calculating the apparent latitude of a 
planet at any point in its revolution. 


Thare is a little discrepancy between the two specifications presented 
in these verses, as regards the deseription of the quantitics specified: the 
one states them to be the amounts of greatest (parama) deviation from the 
ecliptic; the other, of mean (madhya) deviation. Both descriptions are 
also somewhat inaccurate. The first is correct only with reference to the 
moon, and the two terms require to be combined, in order to be made appli- 
cable to the other planets. The moon has its greatest latitude at 90° from 
its node, and this latitude is obviously equal to the inclination of its orbit 
to the euliptic; for although its absolute distance from the ecliptic at this 
point of its course varies, as does its distance from the carth, on account of 
the eccentricity of its orbit, and the varying relation of the line of its apsides 
to that of its nodes, its angular distance remains unchanged. So, to an ob- 
server stationed at the sun, the greatest latitude of any one of the primary 
planets would be the same in its successive revolutions from node to node, 
and equal to the inclination of its orbit. But its greatest latitude as seen from 
the earth is very different in different revolutions, both on account of the 
difference of its absolute distance from the ecliptic when at the point of 
greatest removal from it in the two halves of its orbit, and, much more, on 
aceount of its varying distance from the earth. The former of these t¥o 
eauses of variation was not recognized by tlic Hindus: in this treatise, at 
least, the distance of the node from the apsis (mandocca) is not introduced 
as an element into the process for determining a planet's latitude. The other 
cause of variation is duly allowed for (see below, ii. 57). — Its effect, in 
the case of the three superior planets, is to make their greatest latitude 
sometimes greater, and sometimes less, than the inclination of their orbits, 
according as the planet is nearer to us than to the sun, or the contrary; 
hence the values given in the text for Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, as they 
represent the mean apparent values, as latitude, of the greatest distance of 
each planet from the ecliptic, should nearly equal the inclination. In the 
case of Mercury and Venus, also, the quantities stated are the mean of 
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the different apparent values of the greatest heliocentric latitude, but this 
mean is of course less, and for Mercury very much less, than the inclination. 
Ptolemy, in the elaborate discussion of the theory of the latitude contained 
in the thirteenth book of his Syntaxis, has deduced the actual inclination 
of the orbits of the two inferior planets: this the Hindus do not seem to 
have attempted. 

~ We present below a comparative table of the inclinations of the orbits 
of the planets as determined by Ptolemy and by modern astronomers, with 
those of the Hindus, so far as given directly by the Sirya-Siddhanta. 


Inclination of the Orbits of the Planets, according to Different Authorities. 


| 
Ptolemy. Moderns. 


er 














Planet. Sarya-Siddhanta. 

Mercury, | oes sre envee | 7 (Ee =| 
Venus, VO Gmcneaes al Se 80 3 28 31 
Mars, 1 30 | J POL 5 
Jupiter, | 1 1 30 1 18 40 
Saturn, 2 | 2 30 2 29 28 
Moon, 4 30 | 5 5 8 40 


The verb in verses 68 and 69, which we have translated “‘ caused to 
deviate,’ is vi kshipyate, literally ‘‘ is hurled away,’’ disjicitur; from it is 
derived the term used in this treatise to signify celestial latitude, vikshepa, 
‘* disjection.’’ The Hindus measure the latitude, however, as we shall 
have occasion to notice more particularly hereafter, upon a circle of declina- 
tion, and not upon a secondary to the ecliptic. In the words chosen to 
designate it is seen the influence of the theory of the node’s action, as 
stated in the first verses of the next chapter. The forcible removal is 
from the point of declination (krdénti,“‘gait,’’ or apakrama, “‘withdrawal, ” 
i.c., from the celestial equator) which the planet ought at the time to 
occupy. 

¢ The title given to this first chapter (adhikara, ‘ subject, heading *') 
is madhyamddhikéra, which we have represented in the title by ‘ incan 
motions of the planets,’’ although it would be more accurately rendered by 
‘““ mean places of the planets;’’ that is to say, the data and methods 
requisite for ascertaining their mean places. Now follows the spashté- 
dhikdra, ‘‘ chapter of the true, or corrected, places of the planets.’’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Or THE Trur PLACES OF THE PLANETS. 


Contents :~-]-3, eauses of the irregularities of the planetary motions; 4-5, disturbing ‘in- 
fluence of the uapsis and conjunction; 6-8, of the node; 9-11, different degree of 
irregularity of the motion of the different planets; 12-13, different kinds of planetary 
motion; 14, purpose of this chapter; 15-16, rule for constructing the table of sines; 
17-22, table of sines; 22-27, table of versed sines; 28, inclination of the ecliptie, and 
rule for finding the declination of any point in it: 20-36, to sind the sine and cosine of 
the anomaly; 31-82, to find, by interpolation, the sine or versed sine eorresponding 
to any given arc: 33, to find, in like manner, the arc corresponding to a given sine 
or versed sine; 34-37, dimaisions of the epicycles of the planets; 38, to find the 
true dunensions of the epicycle at any poimt in the orbit; 39, to find the eqnation of 
the apsis, or of the centre; 40-42, to find the equation of the conjunction, or the 
annual equation; 43-45, application of these equations im finding the true places of 
the different. planets; 46, correction of the place of a planet for difference between 
mean and apparent. solar time; 47-49, how to correct the daily motion of the planets 
for the offect of the apsis; 60-51, the same for that of the conjunction; 51-55, re- 
trogradation of the lesser planets; 56, correction of the place of the node; 57-58, 
to find the eelestial lotitude of a planet, and its declination as affeeted by latitude; 
59, to fmd the length of the day of any plancit; 60, to find the radius of the 
diurnal circle; 61-63, to find the day-sine, and the respective length of the day and 
night; 64, to find the niinber of asterisms traversed by a _ planet, and of days 
clapsed, since the commencement of the cenrrent revolution; 65, to find the yoga ; 
66, to find the current lunar day, and the time in it of a given instant; 67-69, of 
the divisions of the lunar month called hkarana, 


1. Forms of Time, of invisible shape, stationed in_ the 
zodiac (bhagana), called the conjunction (¢ighrocca), apsis (man- 
docca), and nodc (pdta), are causcs of the motion of the planets. 

2. The plancts, attached to these beings by cords of air, 
are drawn away by them, with the right and left hand, forward 
or backward, according to nearness, toward their own place. 

3. A wind, moreover, called provector (pravaha) impels 
them toward their own apiccs (ucca); being drawn away forward 
and backward, they proceed by a varying motion. 

4. The so-called apex (ucca), when in the half-orbit in 
front of the planct, draws the planet forward; in like manner, 
when in the half-orbit behind the planet, it draws it backward. 


5. When the planets, drawn away by their apices (ucca), 
move forward in their orbits, the amount of the motion s0 caused 
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is called their excess (dhana); when they move backward, it is 
called their deficiency (rna). 


In these verses is laid before us the Hindu theory of the general 
nature of the forees which produce the irregularities of the apparent motions, 
regarded as being the real motions, of the planets. The world-wide differenee 
between the spirit of the Hindu astronomy and that of the Greek is not 
less apparent here than in the manner of presentation of the elements in 
the last chapter: the one is purely scientific, devising methods for represent- 
ing and calculating the observed motions, and attempting nothing farther ; 
the other is not content without fabricating a fantastic and absurd theory 
respecting the superhuman powers which occasion the movements with 
which it is dealing The Hindu method has this convenient peculiarity, 
that it absolves from all necessity of adapting the disturbing forces to one 
another, and making them form one cousistent systeni, capable of geometri- 
eal representation and mathcmatical demonstration ; it regards the plancis 
as actually moving in circular orbits, and the whole apparatus of epicycles 
given later in the chapter, us only a devise for estimating the amount of 
the force, and of its resulting motion, exerted at any given point by the 
disturbing cause. 


The commentator gives two different explanations of the provector 
wind, spoken of in the third verse: one, that it is the general current, 
mentioned below, in xii. 73, us impelling the whole firmanent of stars, and 
which, though itself moving westward, drives the planets, in some un- 
explained way, towards its own apex of motion, in the east; the other, 
that a separate vortex for each planet, called provector on account of its 
analogy with that gencral current, although not moving in the same direc- 
tion, carries them around in their orbits from west to cast, leaving only 
the irregularitics of their motion to be produced by the disturbing forces. 
This latter we regard as the proper meaning of the text. neither 1s very 
consistent with the theory of the lagging bchind of the planets, given 
above, in i. 25, 26, us the explanation of their apparent castward motion. 
The commentary also states more explicitly the method of production of 
the disturbance: a cord of air, cqual in length to the orbit of each planet 
less the disk of the latter itself, is attached to the extremities of its diameter, 
and passes through the two hands of the being stationed at the point of 
disturbance; and he always draws it toward himself by the shorter of the 
two parts of the cord. The term ucca, whieh we have translated ‘' apex,’ 
applies both to the apsis (manda, mandocea, *‘ apex of slowest motion '’— 
the apogee in the case of the sun and moon, the aphelion, though not 
recognized as such, in the ease of the other planets), and to the conjunction 
(cighra, cighrocca, “‘ upex of swiftest motion "'). The statement made of 
the like effect of the two upon the motion of the planet .is hable to cause 
difficulty, if it be not distinctly kept in mind that the Hindus understand 
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by the intluence of the disturbing cause, not its vcceleration and retardation 
of the rate of the planet’s motion, but its effect in giving to the planet 
a position in advance of, or behind, its mean place. It may be well, for 
the sake of aiding scme of our readers to form a clearcr apprehension of 
the Hindu view of the planctary motions, to expand and illustrate a little 
this statement of the cffect upon them of the two principal disturbing 
forces. 3 
First, as regards the apsis. This is the remoter cxtremity of the 
major axis of the planet’s proper orbit, and the point of its slowest motion. 
Upon passing this point, the planct begins to fall behind its mean place, 
but at the same time to gain velocity, so thet at the quadrature it is 
farthest behind, bul is moving at its mean rate; during the next quadrant 
it gains both in rate of motion and in place, until at the perigee, or peri- 
helion, it is moving most rapidly, and has mace up what it before lost, so 
that the mean and true places coincide. Upon passing that point again, 
it gains upon iis mean plac. during the first quadrant, and loses what it thus 
gained during the second, until mean and true place again eoincide at the 
apsis. Thus the equation of motion is greatest at the apsides, and nothing 
at the quadratures, white the equation of place is greatest at the 
quadratures, and nothing at the apsides; and thus the planct is 
always behind its mean place while passing from the higher to the lower 
apsis, and always in advance of it while passing from the lower to the 
higher; that is, it is constantly drawn away from its mean place toward 
the higher apsis, mandocca. ; 


In treating of the effect of the conjunction, the cighrocca, we have to 
distinguish two kinds of cases. With Mercury and Venus (see above, 
i. 29, 31, 32), the revolution of the conjunction takes the place, in the 
Hindu system as in the Greek, of that of the planet itself, the conjunction 
being regarded as making the circuit of the zodiac in the same time, and 
in the same direction, as the planet really revolves about the sun; while 
the mean place of these plancts is always that of the sun itself. While, 
thereforc, the conjunction is making the half-tour of the heavens eastward 
from the sun, the planct is making its eastward elongation and returning 
to the sun again, being all the timc in advance of its mean place, the sun; 
when the conjunction reaches a point in the heavens opposite to the sun, 
the planct is in its inferior conjunction, or at its mean place; during the 
other half of the revolution of the conjunction, when it is nearest the planet 
upon the wostern side, the latter is making and losing its western elonga- 
tion, or is behind its mean placc. Accordingly as stated in the text, the 
planet is constantly drawn away from its mean place, the sun, toward that 
side of the heavens in which the conjunction is. 

Once more, ag concerns the superior planets. The revolutions as- 
signed to these by the Hindus are their true revolutions ; their mean places 
are their mean heliocentric longitudes; and the place of the conjunction 
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(gighrocca) of each is the mean place of the sun. Since they move but 
slowly, as compared with the sun, it is their conjunction which approaches, 
overtakes, and passes them, and not they the conjunction. Their time of 
slowest motion is when in opposition with the sun; of swiftest, when in 
conjunction with him: from opposition ou to conjunction, therefore, or 
while the sun is approaching them from behind, they are, with constantly 
increasing velocity of motion, all the while behind their mean places, or 
drawn away from them in the direction of the sun; but no sooner has the 
sun overtaken and passed them, than they, leaving with their most rapid 
motion the point of coincidence between mean and true place, are at once 
in advance, and continue to be so until opposition is reached again; that 
ig to say, they are still drawn away from their mean place in the direction 
of the conjunction. 

The words used in verse 5 for *’ excess ’’ and “ deficieney,’’ or for 
additive and subtractive equation, mean literally ‘‘ wealth "' (dhana) and 
“debt ’’ (rna). 


> 
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6. In hke manner, also, the node, Rabu, by its oroner 
force, causes the deviation in latitude (vikshepa) of the moon and 
the other planets, northward and southward, from their point of 
declination (apakrama). 

7. When in the half-orbit behind the planet, the node 
causes it to deviate northward; when in the half-orbit in front, it 
draws it away southward. 

8. In the case of Mercury and Venus, however, when the 
node is thus situated with regard to the conjunction (¢tghra), these 
two planets are caused to deviate in latitude, in the manner 
stated, by the attraction exercised by the node upon the conjunc- 


t10N. 


* The name Rahu, by which the ascending node is here designated, is 
properly mythological, and belongs to the monster in the heavens, which, 
by the ancient Hindus, as by more than one other people, was believed 
to oceasion the cclipses of the sun and moon by attempting to devour 
them. The word which we have translated ‘‘ force ’’ is ranhas, more 
properly ‘‘ rapidity, violent motion:’’ in employing it here, the text evi- 
dently intends to suggest an etymology for ra@hu, as coming from the root 
rah or rank, “‘ to rush on ’’: with this same root Weber (Ind. Stud. i. 
272) has connected the group of words in which rdhu seems to belong. 
For the Hindu fable respecting Rahu, see Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, p. 78. 
The moon’s descending node was also personified in a similar way, under 
the name of Ketu, but to this no reference is made in the present treatise. 
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The description of the effect of the node unon the movement of the 
planet is to be urderstood, in a manner analogous with that of the effect 
of the apices in the next preceding passage, as referring to the direction 
in which the planet ix made to deviate from the ecliptic, and not to that 
in which it is moving with reference to the ecliptic. From the ascending 
node around to the descending, of course, or while the node is nearest to 
the planet from behind, the latitude is northern; in the other half of the 
revolution it is southern. 

For an explanation of sonie of the terms used here, see the note to the 
last passage of the preceding chapter. | 

As, in the case of Mercury and Venus, the revolution of the cenjunc- 
tion takes the place of that of the planet itself in its orbit, it is necessary, 
in order to give the node its proper effect, that it be made to exercise 
its influence upon the planet through the conjunction. The commen- 
tator givés himself here not a little trouble, in the attempt to show why 
Mercury and Venus should in this respect constitute an exception to the 
general rule, but without being able to make out a very plausible case. 


9. Owing to the greatness of its orb, the sun is drawn away 
only a very little; the moon, bv reason of the smallness of its orb, 
is drawn away much more; 


10. Mars and the rest, on account of their small size, are, 
by the supernatural bemgs (ddivata) called conjunction (cighrocca) 
and apsis (Gmandocca), drawn away very far, being caused to 
vacillate exceedingly. 


11. Hence the excess (dhana) and deficiency (rna) of these 
latter is very great, according to their rate of motion. Thus do 
the planets, attracted by those beings, move in the firmament, 
earried on by the wind.., 


The dimensions of the sun and moon are stated below. in iv. 1; those 
of the other pianets, in vii. 13. 

We have ventured to translate atfreqia, at the end of the tenth verse. 
as it is given above, hecause that translation seemed so much hetter to 
sutt the requirements of the sense than the better-supported rendering 
caused to move with exceeding velocity.’’ In so doing, we have assumed 
that the noun vega, of which the word in question is a denominative, ve- 
{uins something of the proper meaning of the root viz, “‘ to tremble.’’ from 
which it comes. 


a 


-12. The motion of the planets is of eight kinds : retrograde 
(rakra), somewhat retrograde (anunakra), transverse (kutila), 


8 
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slow (manda), very slow (mandatara), even (sama); also, very 
swift (cighratara), and swift (cighra). 

13. Of these, the very swift (atigighra), that called swift, | 
the slow, the very slow, the even—all these five are forms of the 
motion called direct (rju); the somewhat retrograde is retrograde. 


‘ This minute classification of the phases of a planet’s motion is quite 
gratuitous, so far as this SiddhAnta is concerned, for the terms here given 
do not once occur afterward in the text, with the single exception of 
vakra, which, with its derivatives, is in not infrequent use to designate 
retrogradation. Nor does the commentary take the trouble to explain 
the precise differences of the kinds of motion specified. According to 
Mr. Hoisington (Oriental Astronomer {Tamil and English], Jaffna: 1848, 
p. 188), anuvakra is applied to the motion of a planet, when, in retro- 
grading, it passes into a preceding sign. From the classification given in 
the second of the two verses it will be noticed that kutila is omitted: a 
cording to the commentator, it is mcant to be included among the pees 
of retrograde motion; we have conjectured, however, that it might possi- 
bly be used to designate the motion of a planet when, being for the 
moment stationary in respect to longitude, and accordingly neither ad- 
vancing nor retrograding, it is changing its latitude; and we have trans- 
lated the word accordingly. 


- 14. By reason of this and that rate of motion, from day 
to day, the planets thus come to an accordance with their observed 
places (dr¢)—this, their correction (sphutikarana), I shall care- 
fully explain. 


Having now disposed of matters of general theory and preliminary 
explanation, the proper subject of this chapter, the calculation of the true 
(sphuta) from the mean places of the different planets, is ready to be 
taken up. And the first thing in order is the table of sines, by means of 
which all the after calculations are performed. 


15. The eighth part of the minutes of a sign is called the 
first sine (jydrdha); that, increased by the remainder left after sub- 
tracting from it the quotient arising from dividing it by itself, is 
the second sine. 


16. Thus, dividing the tabular sines in succession by the 
first, and adding to them, in each case, what is left after subtrac- 
ting the quotients from the first, the result is twenty-four tabular 
sines (ydrdhapinda), in order, as follows : 
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17. Two hundred and twenty-five; tour hundred ana torty- 
nine; six hundred and seventy-one; eight hundred and ninety, 
eleven hundred and five; thirteen hundred and fifteen; 

18. Fifteen hundred and twenty; seventeen hundred and 


nineteen; nireteen huudred and ten; two thousand and ninety- 
three; 


19. Two thousand two hundred and sixty-seven; “two 
thousand four hundred and thirty-one; two thousand five hundred 
and eighty-five; two thousand seven hundred and twenty-eight; 


20. ‘wo thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine; two thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy-eight; three thousand and eighty- 
four: three thousand oue hundred and seventy-seven; 


21. Three thousand two huidred and fifty-six; three thous- 
and three hundred and twenty-one; three thousand three hundred 
and seventy-two; three thousand four hundred and nine; 


22. Three thousand four hundred and thirty-one; three 
thousand four hundred and thirty-eight. Subtracting these, in re- 
versed order, from the half-diameter, gives the tabular versed- 
sines (utkramajydrdhapindaka) : 

23. Seven; twenty-nine; sixty-six; one hundred and seven- 
teen; one hundred and eighty-two; two hundred and sixty-one; 
three hundred and fifty-four; 


24. Four hundred and sixty; five lundred and seventy-nine; 
seven hundred and ten; eight hundred and. fifty-three; one 
thousand and seven; eleven hundred and seventy-one; 

25. Thirteen hundred and forty-five; fifteen hundred and 


twenty-eight; seventeen hundred and nineteen; nineteen feund- 
red and eighteen; 


26. Two thousand one hundred and twenty-three; two 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three; two thousand five hun- 
dred and forty-eight; two thousand seven hundred and sixty-seven; 

27. Two tliousand nine hundred aud eighty-nine; three 
thousand two hundred and thirteen; three thousand four hundred 
and thirty-eight : these are the versed sines. 


We first present, in the following table, in a form convenient for refer- 
ence and use, the Hindu sines and versed sines, with the arcs to which 
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‘they belong, the latter expressed both in minutes and in degrees and 
minutes. To facilitate the practical use of the table in making calcula- 
tions after the Hindu method, we have added a eolumn of the differences 
of the sines, and have farther turned the sines themselves into decimal 
parts of the radius. For the purpose of illustrating the accuracy of the 
table, we have also annexed the true values of the sines, in minutes, as 
found by our modern tables. Comparison may also be made of the dect- 
ma column with the corresponding values given in our ordinary tables of 
patural sines. 

Table uf Sines and Versed Sines, 
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The rule by which the sines are, in the text, Airoctad to be found, may 
be illustrated as follows. Let ¢, s’, 8”, s’", 3", ete., represent the succes- 
sive pines. The first of the series, s, is assumed io be equal to its are, or 
225’, from which quantity, us is shown in the table above, it differs only 


by an amount much smaller than the table takes any account of. Then 
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and so on, through the whole series, any fraction larger than a half being 
counted as one, and a smalicr fraction being rejected. In the majority of 
cases, a3 is made evident by the table, this process yields correct results: 
we have niarked in the column of “‘ truc sines "' with a plus or minus sign 
such modern values of the sincs as differ by more than- half a minute 
from those ussigied by the Hindu table. 


It is not tu be supposed, however, thut the Hindu sines were originally 
obtained by the process described in the text.  Thet process was, if all 
probability, suggested by observing the successive differences in the values 
of the sines as already determined by other methods. Nor is it difficult 
to discover what were those inethods; they are indicated by the limita- 
tion of the table to ares differing from one another by 8° 45’, and by 
what we know in general of the trigonormetrical methods of the Hindus. 
The two main principles, Ly the aid of whieh the greater portion of all 
the Hindu calculations are made, are, on the one hand, the equality of the 
square of the hypothenusc in a right-angled triangle to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides, and, on the other hand, the proportional 
relation of the corresponding parts of similar trimigles. The first of these 
principles gave the Hindus the sine of the complement of any are of 
whieh the sine was already known, it being equal to the square root of 
the differcuce between the squares of radins and of the given sine. This 
led farther to the rule for finding the versed sine, which is given above in 
the text: it was plainly cqual to the difference between the sine comple- 
ment and radius. Again, the comparison of similar triangles showed that 
the chord of an arc was uw mean proportional between its versed sine and 
the diameter; and this led to a ainethod of finding the sine of half any 
arc of which the sine was known: it was cqual to half the square root 
of the product of the diameter into the versed sine. That the Hindus 
had deduced this last rule does not directly appear from the text of this 
Siddhanta, nor from the commentary of Ranganatha, which is the one 
given by our manuscript and by the published edition; but it is distinctly 
stated in the commentary which Davis had in his hands (As. Res. ni. 247); 
und it night be coufidently assumed to be known upon the evidence of 
the table itsel!; for the principles and rujes which we have here stated 
would give a table just such as the one here constructed. The sine 
of 90° was obviously equal to radius, and the sine of 380° to half radius: 
from the first conld be tound the sines of 45°, 22° 30’, and 11° 15/; 
from the latter, those of 15°, 7° 80’, and 38° 45’. The sines thus obtained 
would give those of the complementary ares, or of 86° 15/, 82° 30’, 
78° 45’, 75”, ete.; and the sine of 75°, again, would give those of 87° 30! 
and 18° 48° By continuing the sane processes, the table of sines would soon 
be made complete for the twenty-four divisions of the quadrant; but these 
processes could yield nothing farther, unless by introducing fractions of 
minutes; which was undesirable, because the syminetry of the table would 
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thus be destroyed, and no corresponding advantage gained; the table 
was already sufficiently extended to furnish, by interpolation, the sines 
intermediate between those given, with all the accuracy which the Hindu 
calculations required. 

If, now, an attempt were madc to ascertain a law of progression for 
the series, and to devise an empirical rule by which its members might 
be developed, the one from the other, in order, nothing could be more 
nacural than to take the differences of the successive sines, and the differ- 
“ences of those differences, as we have given them under the headings A’ 
and A” in the annexed table. 


Hindu Sines, with their First and Second Differences. 
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With these differences before him, an acute observer equld hardly fail 
to notice the remarkable fact that the differences of the second order in- 
crease as the sines; and that each, in fact, is about the zi,th part of the 
corresponding sine. Now let the successive sines be represented by 0, a, 
8’, 8, 8, 8, andso on; and let q equal s}x, or; let the first differ- 
ences be d=s—0, d'=s'—s, d'=e"—s', d=s"—s8", etc. The second 
differences will be: —sq=d'—d, —s'g=d"—d', —s’q=d"—d", ete. These 
last expressions give 


d’ =d ~—8q =8—sq 
d” =’ 89 =s—aq~e’ gq 
d’” =" ~3"q=s—sq—s'g—8''q, etc. 


Hence, alao, 


s id +d’ =8 +8—89 
me +d =a’ +¢—-8g—8'9 
1 xe gl td! weg” + 8g ~—s'g~s''g, 


and so on, according % the rule given in the text. 

That the second differences in the values of the sines were proportional 
to the sines themselves, was probably known to the Hindus only by ob- 
servation. Had their trigonometry sufficed to demonstrate it, they might 
easily have constructed a much more complete and accurate table of sines. 
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We add the demonstration given by Delambre (Histoire de l’Astronomie 
Ancienne, i. 458), from whom the views here expressed have been subs- 
tantially taken. 


Let a be any are in the series, and put 3° 45/=n. Then sin (a—n), 
sin a, sin (a+n)j, will be three successive terms in the series: sin a— 
sin (a—n), and sin (w+n)—sin a, will be differences of the first order; and 
their difference, sin (a+n)+sin (¢—n)— 2 sin a, will be a difference of the 
second order. But this last expression, by virtue of the formula, 


R sin fat+n)=sin acos n+ cos a sin n, reduces to 2 sin a cos n 


+R—2 sin a, or 2 ot) Sin a. That is to say, the 
second differonce is equal to the product «f the sine of the are a into a 
certain constant quantity, or it varies as the sine. When n cquals 8° 45/. 
as in tae Hindu table, it is easy to show, upon working out the last ex- 
pression by means of the tables, that the constant factor is, as stated by 


Delambre, g33.5, instead of bemg yss_, a8 empirically determined by 
the Hindus. 


It deserve to be noticed, that the commentary of Ranganatha recog- 
nizes the depends,.ce of the rule given in the text upon the value of the 
second differences. According to him, however, it is by describing a 
circle upon the ground, laying off the arcs, drawing the sines, and deter- 
mining their relations by inspection, that the method is obtained. The 
differences of the sines, he says, will be observed to decrease, while the 
differences of those differences increase; and it will be noticed that the 
last second difference is 15/ 16% 48//, A proportion is then made: if at 
the radius the second difference is of this value, what will it be at any 
sine? or, taking the first sine as an example, 3438’: 15/ 16” 48'": :995:1. 
Nothing can be clearer, however, than that this pretended result of 
inspection is one of calculation merely. It would be utterlv impossible 
to estimate by the eye the value of a difference with such accuracy, and, 
were it possible, that difference would be found very considerably rem@ved 
from the one here given, being actually only about 14/ 45”. The value 
15’ 16” 48% is assumed only in order to make its ratio to the radius 
exartly —... 

The earliest substitution of the sines, in calculation, for the chords, 
which were employed by the Greeks, is generally attributed (sce Whewell’s 
History of the Inductive Sciences, B. III. ch. iv. 8) to the Arab astron- 
omer Albategnius (al-Battant), who flourished in the latter part of the 
ninth century of our era. It can hardly admit of question, however, 
that sines had already at that time been long employed by the Hindus. 
And considering the derivation by the Arabs from India of their system 
of notation, and of so many of the elements of their mathematical 
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science, it would seem not unlikely that the first hint of this so conveni- 
ent and practical improvement of the methods of calculation may also 
have come to them from that country. This canuot be asserted, however, 
with much confidence, because the substitution of the sines for the chords 
seems so natural and easy; that it may well enough have been hit upon 
independently by the Arabs; it is a matter for astonishment, as remarked 
by Declambre (Histoire de TAstronomic du Moyen Age, p. 12), that 
Ptolemy himsclf, who came so near it, should have failed of it. If 
Albategnius got the suggestion from India, he, at any rate, got no more 
than that. His table of sines, much more completc than that of the 
Hindus, was made from Ptolemmy’s table of chords, by simply halving them. 
The method, too, which in India remained comparatively barren, led to 
valuable developments in the hands of the Arab mathematicians, who 
went on by degrecs to form: also tables of tangents and co-tangents, secants 
and co-secants: while the Hindus do not seem to have distinctly appreci- 
ated the significance even of the cosine. 

In this passage, the sine is called jydrdha, ‘* half-chord; \’ hereafter, 
however, that term does not once oceur, but. jyd ‘ chord ”” (literally ** bow- 
string ’’) is itself emploved, as ure also its synonyins jivé mdurvikd, to 
denote the sine. The usage of Albategnius is the same. wine sines of the 
table are called pinda, or jydpinda, ‘‘ the quantity eon Jsponding to the 
sine.’’ The term used for versed sine, utkramajyd, means “ iaverse-order 
sine,’’ the column of versed sines being found by subtracting that of 
sines In inverse order from radius. 


The ratio of the diameter to the circumference involved in the expres- 
sion of the value of radius by 8488! is, as remarked above (under i. 59, 
60), 1:3.14136. The commentator asserts that value to come from the 
ratio 1250:3927, or 1:3.1416, and it is. in faet, the nearest whole num- 
ber to the result given by that ratio. If the ratio were adopted which 
has been stated above (in i. 59), of 1: 4/10. the value of radins would be 
only 3415’. It is to be observed with regard to this latter ratio, that tt 
coulg@ not: possibly be the direet result of any actual process adopted for 
ascertaining the value of the diameter from that of the circumference, or 
the contrary. Tt was probably fixed upon bv the Hindus becanse it 
looked and sounded well, and was at the sme time a suffeiently near 
approximation to the truth to he applied in cases where exactness was 
neither attainable by their methods, nor of much practical consequence ; 
as in fixing the dimensions of the carth, and of the planetary — orbits. 
The nature of the svstem of notation of the Hindus, and their constantly 
recurring extraction of square roots in their trigonometrical processes, 
would cause the suggestion to them, much more naturally than to the 
Greeks, of this artificial ratio, as not far from the truth; and their science 
was just of that charactcr to choose for some uses a relation expressed in 
a manner so simple, and of an aspect so systematical, even though known 
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to be inaccurate. We do rot regard the ratio in question, although so 
generally adopted among the Hindu astronomers, as having any higher 
value and significance than this. 

28. The sine of greatest declination is thirteen hundred 
and ninety-seven ; by this multiply any sine, and divide by radius ; 
the arc corresponding to the result is said to be the declination. 


The greatest declination, that is to say, the inclination of the plan of 
the ecliptic, is here stated to be 24°, 1397! being the sine of that angle. 
The true inclination in the ycar 800 of our era, which we may assume 
to have been not far from the time when the Hindu astronomy was 
established, was a little less than 23° 40’, so that the error of the Hindu 
determination was then more than 20’: at present, it is 32! 34”. The 
value assigned by Ptolemy (Syntaxis, i) to the inclination was between 
23° 50! and 23° 52/ 80”; an error, as compared with its true value in. 
the time of Hipparchus, of only about 7. 

The second half of the verse gives, in the usual vague and elliptica. 
language of the treatise, the rule for finding the declination of any given 
point in the ecliptic. We have not in this case supplied the ellipses in 
our translation, because it could not he done succinctly, or without 
introducing an element, that of the precession, which possibly was not 
taken into account when the rule was made. See what is said upon this 
subject under verses 9 and 10 of the next chapter. The “‘ sine ’’ employed 
is, of course, the sine of the distance from the vernal equinox, or of the 


longitude as corrected by the precession. 
The annexed figure will explain the rule, and the method of its 


demonstration. 

Let ACE represent a quadrant of the plane of the equatorial, and 
ACG a quadrant of that of the ecliptic, AC heing the line of their 
intersection: then AP is the equinoctial colurc, PE the solstitial, GE, 
or the angle GCE, the inclination of the ecliptic, or the greatest decli- 
nation (paramdpakrama, or paramakranti), and GD its sine (parama- 
krantijyd). Let S be the position 
of the sun, and draw the circle of 
declination PH; SH, or the angle 
SCH, is the declination of the sun 
at that point, and SF the sine of 
declination (krantijy4). From 8S and 
F draw SB and FB at right angles 
to AC; then SB is the sine of the 
arc AS, or of the sun’s longitude. 
But GCD and SBF are similar 
right-angled triangles, having their 
angles ai C and B each equal to the 
inclination, Therefore CG: GD:: 


Fig..2: 
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SB: SF; and SF=OP* 8B ; shot is, sin deol. =Sit inel_xsin long. 
CG R 
The same result is, by our modern methods, obtained directly from 
the formula in right-angled spherical trigonometry: sin c=sin a sin C; or, 
in the triangle ASH, right-angled at H, sin SH=sin SA sin SAH. 


. 29. Subtract the longitude of a planet from that of its apsis 
(mandocca); so also, subtract it from that of its conjunetion 
(cighra); the remainder is its anomaly (kendra); from that is 
found the quadrant (pada); from this, the base-sine (bhujajyd), 
and likewise that of the perpendicular (koit). 


80. In an odd (vishama) quadrant, the base-sine is taken 
from the part past, the perpendicular, from that to come; but in 
an even (yugma) quadrant, the base-sine (baéhujyd) is taken from 
the part to eome, and the perpendieular-sine from that past. 


The distance of a planet from either of its two apices of motion, or 
centres of disturbance, is called its kendra; aceording to the comment- 
ary, its distance from the apsis (mandocca) is called mandakendra and 
that from the conjunction (cighrocca) is called cighrakendra: the Strya 
Siddhanta, however, nowhere has occasion to employ these terms. The 
former of the two corresponds to what in modern astronomy is called 
the anomaly, the latter to what is known as the commutation. The 
word kendra is not of Sanskrit origin, but is the Greek yevrpov; it is a 
circumstance no less significant to meet with a Greek word thus at the 
very foundation of the method of calculating the true place of a planet 
by means of a system of epicycles, than to find one, as noticed above 
(under i. 52), at the base of the theory of planetary regency upon which 
depend the names and succession of the days of the week. Both 
anomaly and commutation, it will be noticed, are, according to this 
treatise, to be reckoned always forward from the planet to its apsis and 
conjunction respectively; excepting that, in the case of Mercury and 
Venus, owing to the exchange with regard to those planets of the place 
of the planet itself with that of its conjunction, the commutation is 
really reckoned the other way. The functions of any arc being the 
same with those of its negative, it makes no difference, of course, 
whether the distance is measured from the planet to the apex (ucca), or 
from the apex to the planet. 

The quantities actually made use of in the calculations which are to 
follow are the sine and cosine of the anomaly, or of the commutation. 
The terms employed in the text require a little explanation. Bhuja 
means ‘‘ arm; ’’ it is constantly applied, as are its synonyms béhu and 
dos, to designate the base of a right-angled triangle; kofi is properly 
‘‘'g recurved extremity,’’ and, as used to signify the perpendicular in 
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such a triangle, is conceived of as being the end of the bhuja, or base, 
bent up to an upright position: bhujajya and ketijyd, then, are literally 
the values, as sines, of the base and perpendicular of a right-angled 
triangle of which the hypotenuse is made radius: owing to the relation 
to one another of the oblique angles of such a triangle, they are re- 
spectively as sine and cosinc. We have not been willing to employ 
these latter terms in translating them, because, as before remarked, the 
Hindus do not seem to have conceived of the cosine, the sine of*® the 
complement, of an arc, as being a function of the arc itself. 


To find the sine and cosine of the planet’s distance from either of its 
upices (ucet) is accordingly the 
Fig. 2. object of the directions given in 
verse 30 and the latter part of 
the preceding verse. The rule 
itself is only the awkward Hindu 
method of stating the familiar truth 
that the sine and cosine of an are and 
of its supplement are equal. The 
accompanying figure will, it is be- 
lieved, illustrate the Hindu manner 
of looking at the subject. Let P be 
the place of a planet, and divide its 
orbit into the four quadrants PQ, QR, 
RS, and SP; the first and third of 
these are called the odd (vishama) 
quadrants; the second and fourth, 
the even (yugma) quadrants. Let A, B, C, and D, be four positions of 
the apsis (or of the conjunction); then the ares PA, PQB, PQRC, 
PQRSD will be the values of the anomaly in cach case. AM, the 
base-sine, or sine of anomaly, when the apsis is in the first quadrant, is 
determined by the arc AP, the are passed over in reckoning the anom- 
aly, while AG or EM, the perpendicular-sine, or cosine, is taken from 
the are AQ, the remaining part of the quadrant. The same is true in 
the other odd quadrant, NS; the sine CH, or EL, comes from RC, 
the part of the quadrant between the planet and the apsis; the cosine 
CL is from its complement. But in the even quadrants, QR and SP, 
the case is reversed; the sines, BH, or EF, and DM, are determined by 
the ares BR and DP, the parts of the quadrant not included in the 
anomaly, and the cosines, BF and KD, or EM, correspond to the other 
portions of each quadrant respectively. 





This process of finding what portion of any arc greater than a quad- 
rant is to be employed in determining its sine, is ordinarily called in 
Hindu calculations ‘‘ taking the bhuja of an are.” 
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31. Divide the minutes contained in any arc by two hun- 
dred and twenty-five ; the quotient is the number of the preceding 
tabular sine (jydpindaka). Multiply the remainder by the differ- 
ence of the preceding and following tabular sines, and divide by 
two hundred and twenty-five; 


32. The quotient thus obtained add to the tabular sine 
called the preceding; the result is the required sinc. The same 
method is prescribed also with respect to the versed sines. 


83. Subtract from any given sine the next less tabular 
sine; multiply the remainder by two hundred and twenty-five, and 
divide by the difference between the next less and next greater 
tabular sines; add the quotient to the product of the serial num- 
ber of the next less sine into two hundred and twenty-five the 
result is the required arc. 


The table of sines and versed sines gives only those belonging to arcs 
which are multiples of 3° 45’; the first two verses of this passage state 
the method of finding, by simple interpolation, the sinc or versed sinc’ 
of any intermediate arc; while the third verse gives the rule for the 
contrary process, for converting any given sine or versed sine in the 
Same manner into the corresponding arc. 


In illustration of the first rule, let us ascertain the sine corresponding 
to an arc of 24°, or 1440’. Upon dividing the latter number by 225, 
we obtain the quotient 6, and the remaindcr 90’. This preliminary step 
is necessary, because the Hindu table is not regarded as containing any 
designation of the arcs to which the sines belong, but as composed 
simply of the sincs themselves in their order. The sine corresponding 
to the quotient obtained, or the sixth, is 1815’: the difference between 
it and the next following sine is 205’. Now a proportion is made: if, 
at this point in the quadrant, an addition of 225’ to the are causes an 
increase in the sine of 205’, what increase will be caused by an addition 
to the arc of 90’: that is to say, 225: 205:: 90:82. Upon adding the 
result, 82’, to the sixth sine, the amount, 1397’, is the sine of the given 
arc, as stated in verse 28. The actual value, it may be remarked, of 
the sine of 24°, is 1398/.26. 

The other rule is the reverse of this, and does not require illustration. 

The extreme conciseness aimed at in the phraseology of the text, and 
not unfrequently carried by it beyond the limit of distinctness, or even 
of intelligibility, is well illustrated by verse 33, which, literally trans- 
lated, reads thus: ‘‘ having subtracted the sine, the remainder, multi- 
plied by 225, divided by its difference, having added to the product of 
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the number and 225, it is called the arc.’ In verse 81, also, the 
important word ‘‘ remainder ’’ is not found in the text. 

The proper place for this passage would scem to be immediately after 
the table of sines and versed sines: it is not easy to see why verses 
28-30 should have been inserted between, or indeed, why the subject of 
the inclination of the ecliptic is introduced at all in this part of the 
chapter, as no use is made of it for a long time to come. 


34. The degrees of the sun’s epicycle of the apsis (manda- 
paridhi) are fourtecn, of that of the moon, thirty-two, at the end 
of the even quadrants; and at the end of the odd quadrants, 
they are twenty minutes less for both. 


85. At the end of the even quadrants, they are seventy- 
five, thirty, thirty-three, twelve, forty-nine; at the odd (oja) they 
are seventy-two, twenty-cight, thirty-two, eleven, forty-eight, 

36. For Mars and the rest; farther, the degrecs of the epi- 
cycle of the conjunction (cighra) are, at the end of the even 
quadrants, two hundred and thirty-five, one hundred and_thirty- 
three, seventy, two hundred and sixty-two, thirty-nine; 


37. At the end of the odd quadrants, they are stated to be 
two hundred and thirty-two, one hundred and _ thirty-two, 
seventy-two, two hundred and sixty, and forty, as made use of 
in the calculation for the conjunction (¢ighrakarman). 


38. Multiply the base-sine (bhujajyd) by the difference of 
the epicycles at the odd and even quadrants, and divide by radius 
(trijyd); the result, applied to the even epicycle (vrtta), and 
additive (dhana) or subtractive (rna), according as this is less or 
greater than the odd, gives the corrected (sphuta) epicycle. 


The corrections of the mean longitudes of the planets for the dis- 
turbing effect ef the apsis (mandocca) and conjunction (¢ighrocca) of 
each—that is to say, for the effect of the ellipticity of their orbits, and 
for that of the annual parallax, or of the motion of the earth in its 
orbit—are made in Hindu astronomy by the Ptolemaic method of epi- 
cycles, or secondary circles, upon the circumference of which the planet 
is regarded as moving, while the centre of the epicycle revolves about 
the gencral centre of motion. The details of the method, as applied by 
the Hindus, will be made clear by the figures and processes to be pre- 
sented a little later; in this passage we have only the dimensions of the 
epicycles assumed for each planet. For convenience of calculation, they 
are measured in degrees of the orbits of the planets to which they 
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severally belong; hence only their relative dimensions, as compared 
with the orbits, arc given us. The data of the text belong to the plancts 
in the order in which theso succecd one another as regents of the days 
of the week, viz., Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn (see 
above, under i. 51, 52). The annexed table gives the dimensions of 
the epicycles, both their circumferences, which are presented directly 
by the text, and their radii, which we have calculated after the method 
ofthis Siddhanta, assuming the radius of the orbit to be 8488’. 


Dimensions of the Epicycles of the Planets. 





am a 


Epicyele of the apsis :__ | Epicycle of the conjunction : | 











Planet. at even seadent at odd quadrant, | at even Serre at odd quarant, 
circ. rad. | circ. rad. | circ. rad, | circ. rad. | 
Sun, | 14° | 183'.70 13°40 130752 |... 
Moon, 32° 805’ .60 81°40'| 302’ 42 | ...... L antet vaectanl i acaian. Nicene tea: 
Mercury, 30° 986'.50 28° 267740 | 133° 127015 | 132° | 1260’°60 
Venus, 12° 114’.60 x 105’°05 | 262° 2502710 | 260° | 248800 | 
Mars, 75° 716’ .26 pig 687760 | 235° 9244'°25 | 282° | 2215’'60 | 
Jupiter, 83° 315.15 32° 305”°60 70° 668'°50 72° 687'°60 
Saturn, 49° 467’ .95 48° 45840 | $9° 372'°45 40° 882’°00 


A remarkable peculiarity of the Hindu system is that the epicycles 
are supposed to contract their dimensions as they leave the apsis or the 
conjunction respectively (excepting in the case of the epicycles of the 
conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, which expand instead of contracting), 
becoming smallest at the quadrature, then again expanding till the lower 
apsis, or opposition, is reached, and decreasing and increasing in like 
manner in the other half of the orbit; the rate of increase and diminu- 
tion being as the sine of the distance from the apsis, or conjunction. 
Hence the rule in verse 38, for finding the true dimensions of the epi- 
cycle at any point in the orbit. It is founded upon the simple propor- 
tio: as radius, the sine of the distance at which the diminution (or 
increase) is greatest, is to the amount of diminution (or of increase) at 
that point, so is the sine of the given distance to the corresponding 
diminution (or increase); the application of the correction thus obtained 
to the dimensions of the epicycle at the apsis, or conjunction, gives the 
true epicycle. 

We shall revert farther on to the subject of this change in the dimen- 
sions of the epicycle. 

The term employed to denote the epicycle, paridhi, means simply 
‘* cireumference,’’ or “‘ circle;’’ it is the same which is used elsewhere in 
this treatise for the circumference of the earth, etc. In a single instance, 
in verse 38, we have vrtta instead of paridhi; its signification is the 
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same, and its other uses are closely analogous to those of the more 
usual term. 


39. By the corrected epicycle multiply thc base-sine 
(bhujajyd) and perpendicular-sine (kotwyyd) respectively, and 
divide by the number of degrees in a circle: then, the arc corres- 
ponding to the result from the base-sine (bhujajydphala) is the 
equation of the apsis (mdnda phala), in minutes, etc. 


All the preliminary operations having been already performed, this is 
the final process by which is ascertained the equation of the apsis, or 
the amount by which a planet is, at any point in its revolution, drawn 
away from its mean place by the disturbing influence of the apsis. In 
modern phrascology, it is called the first inequality, due to the ellipticity 
of the orbit; or, the equation of the centre. 

Figure 8, upon the next page, will serve to illustrate the method of 
the process. 

Let AMM’P represent a part of the orbit of any planet, which is 
supposed to be a true circle, having E, the earth, for its centre. Along 
this orbit the planet would move, in the direction indicated by the 
arrow, from A through M and M?’ to P, and so on, with an equable 
motion, were it not for the attraction of the bcings situated at the apsis 
(mandocca) and conjunction (cighrocca) respectively. The general mode 
of action of these beings has been explained above, under verses 1-5 
of this chapter: we have now to ascertain the amount of the disturb- 
ance produced by them at any given point in the planet’s revolution. 
The method devised is that of an epicycle, upon the circumference of 
which the planet revolves with an equable motion, while the centre of the 
epicycle traverses the orbit with a velocity equal to that of the planet’s 
mean motion, having always a position coincident with the mean place 
of the planet. At present, we have to do only with the epicycle which 
represents the disturbing effect of the apsis (mandocca). “The period of 
the planet’s revolution about the centre of the epicycle is the time 
which it takes the latter to make the circuit of the orbit from the apsis 
around to the apsis again, or the period of its anomalistic revolution. 
This is almost precisely equal to the period of sidereal revolution in the 
case of all the planets excepting the moon, since their- apsides are re- 
garded by the Hindus are stationary (see above, under i. 41-44): the 
moon’s apsis, however, has a forward motion of more than 40° in a 
year; hence the moon’s anomalistic revolution is very perceptibly 
longer than its sidereal, being 974 33h 19m, The are of the epicycle 
traversed by the planet at any mean point in its revolution is accord- 
ingly always equal to the are of the orbit intercepted between that 
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point and the apsis, or to the mean anomaly, when the latter is reckoned, 
in the usual manner, from the apsis forward to the planet. Thus, in the 
figure, suppose A to be the place of the apsis (mandocca, the apogee of 
the sun and moon, the aphelion of the other planets), and P that of the 
opposite point (perigee, or perihelion; it has in this treatise no distinct- 
ive name); and let M and M’ be two mean positions of the planet, or 
actual positions of the centre of the epicycle; the lesser circles drawn 
about these four points represent the epicycle: this is made, in the figure, 
of twice the size of that assumed for the moon, or a little smaller than 
that of Mars. Then, when the centre of the epicycle is at A, the 
planet’s place in the epicycle is at a; as the centre advances to M, M’, 
and P, the planet moves in the opposite direction, to m, m’, and p, the 
arc a'm being equal to AM, a” m! to AM’, and a” p to AP. It is as if, 
while the axis Ea revolves about E, the. part of it Aa remained con- 
stant in direction, parallel to EA, assuming the positions Mm, M’m’, 
and Pp, successively. The effect of this combination of motions is to 
make the planet virtually traversc the orbit indicated in the figure by 
the broken line, which is a circle of equal radius with the true orbit, 
but having its centre removed from E, toward A, by a distance equal to 





Aa, the radius of the epicycle. This identity of the virtual orbit with 
an eccentric circle, of which the eccentricity is equal to the radius of 
the epicycle, was doubtless known to the Hindus, as to Ptolemy: the 
latter, in the third book of his Syntaxis, demonstrates the equivalence of 
the suppositions of an epicycle and an eccentric, and chooses the latter 
to represent the first inequality: the Hindus have preferred the other 
supposition, as better suited to their methods of calculation, and as ad- 
mitting a general similarity in the processes for the apsis and the con- 
junction. The Hindu theory, however, as remarked above (under vv. 
1-5 of this chapter), rejects the idea of the actual motion of the planet 
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in the epicycle, or on the eccentric circle: the method is but a device 
for ascertaining the effect of the attractive force of the being at the 
apsis. Thus the planet really moves in the circle AMM’P, and if the 
lines Em, Em! be drawn, ineeting the orbit in o and o/, its actual place 
is at o and o’, when its mean place is at M and M’ respectively. To 
ascertain the valuc of the arcs oM and o/M!, which are ‘the amount of 
removal from the mean placc, or the equation, is the object of the pro- 
cess prescribed by the text. 


Suppose the planet’s mean place to be M, its mean distance from the 
apsis being AM: it has traversed, as above explained, an cqual are a’m, 
in the cpicycle. From M draw MB and MF, aad from m draw mn, 
at right angles to the lines upon which they respectively fall: then MB 
is the base-sine (bhujajyd), or the sine of mcan snomaly, and MF, or its 
equal EB, is the perpendicular-sine (hotijyd), or cosine, and mn and 
nM are corresponding sine and cosine in the epicyele. But as the rela- 
tion of the circumference of the orbit to that of the epicycle is known, 
and as all corresponding parts of two circles are to one another as their 
respective circumferences, the values of mn and nM are found by a 
proportion, as follows: as 360° is to the number of degrces in the cir- 
cumference of the epicycle at M, so is MB to mn, and EB to nM. 
Hence mn is called the ‘‘ result from the base-sine ’’ (bhujajyaphala, or, 
more briefly, bhujaphala or béhuphala), and nM the “‘ result from the 
perpendicular-sine °’ (ieotijyaphala, or kotiphala): the latter of the two, 
however, is not employed in the process for calculating the equation of 
the apsis. Now, as the dimensions of the epicycle of the apsis arc in 
all cases small, mn may without any considerable crror be assumed to 
be equal to oq, which is the sine of the «are oM, the cquation: this 
assumption is accordingly made, and the conversion of mn, as sine, into 
its corresponding arc, gives the equation required. 

The same explanation applies to the position of the planet at M’: 
a'm! the equivalent of AMM’, is here the are of the epicycle traversed; 
m'n', its sine, is calculated from M’/B’, as before, and -.is assumed, to 
equal o/q!, the.sine of the equation o/M’. 

To give a further and practical illustration of the process, we will 
proceed to calculate the equation of the apsis for the moon, at the time 
for which her mean place has been found in the notes to the last chap- 
ter, viz., the Ist of January, 1860, midnight, at Washington. 


Moon’s mean longitude, midnight, at Ujjayini (i. 53), 11‘ 15° 23’ 24” 
add the equation for difference of meridian (degdntaraphala), 5 95 37 
ot for her motion between midnight at Ujj. and Wash. (i. 60,61), 

Moon's mean longitude at required time, li 20 69 1 


10 
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Longitude of moon's apsis, midnight, at Ujjayint (i. 53), 10* 9° 42’ 26" 


add for difference of meridian, 2s above, 2 50 
Longitude of moon's apsis at required time, 10 9 4516 
deduct moon's mean longitude (ii. 29), 11 20 59 1 
Moon's mean anomely (mandakendra), 10 18 46 15 


The anomaly being reckoned forward on the orbit from the planet, 
the position thus found for the moon relative to the apsis is, nearly 
enough for purposes of illustration, represented by M in the figure. By 
the rule given above, in verse 30, the base-sine (bhujajyd)—since the 
anomaly is in the fourth, an even, quadrant—is to be taken from the 
part of the quadrant not included in the anomaly, or AM; the per- 
pendicular-sine (kofijyd) is that corresponding to its complement, or 
MD. That is to say: 


From the anomaly, 10s 18° 46’ 15” 
deduct three quadrants, 9 
remains the arc MD, 1 18 46 18 
take this from a quadrant, 3 
remains the arc AM, 1 HW 18 45 


And by the method already illustrated under verses 31, 32, the sine 
corresponding to the latter arc, which is the hase-sine (bhujajyd), or the 
sine of mean anomaly, MB, is found to be 2266’; that from MD, which 
is MF, or EB, the perpendicular-sine (kotijyd), or cosine of mean 
anmaly, is 2585). 

The next point is to find the true size of the epicycle at M. By 
verse 34, the contraction of its circumference amounts at D to 20’; 
hence, according to the rule in verse 38, we make the proportion, sin 
AD: 20’:: sin AM: diminution at M; or, 

3438 : 20: : 2266: 13 


Deducting from 32°, the circumference of tho epicycle at A, the amount 
of diminution thus ascertained, we have 31° 47! as its dimensions at M. 
Once more, by verse 89, we make the proportion, circ. of orbit: circ. 

of cpicycle:: MB: mn; or, 
360° : 81°47: : 2266: 200 
The value, then, of mn, the result from the base-sine (bhujajydphala), 
is 200'; which, as mn is assumed to equal og, is the sine of the equa- 
tion. Being less than 225’, its arc (see the table of sines, above) is of 
the same value: 8° 20’, accordingly, is the moon’s equation of the apsis 
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(manda phala) at the given time: the figure shows it to be subtractive 
(rna), as the rule in verse 45 also declares it? Hence, from the 


Moon’s mean longitude, | 11' 90° 59’ 
deduct the equation, 8 20 
Moon’s true longitude, li 17 39 


We present bclow, in a briefer form, the results of a similar calcula- 
tion made for the sun, at the samc time. 


Sun’s meau longitude, midnight, at Ujjayini (i. 53), 8 17° 48 7° 
add for difference of meridian (i. 60, 61), 25 6 
Sun’s mean longitude at required time, 8 18 1313 
Longitude of sun’s apsis (i. 41), 2 17 17 24 
Sun’s mean anomaly (i. 29), ; § 29 411 
subtract from two quadrants (ii. 30), 
Are determining base-sine, 55’ 49” 
Base-sine (bhujajyé), 56’ 
Dimensions of epicycle (ii. 38), 14° 
Result from buse-sine (bhujajy4aphala), or sine of equation (ii 39), Q’ 
Equation (mdnda phala, ii. 45), BS 
Sun's true longitude, 8* 18° 15’ 


In making these calculations, we have neglected the seconds, rejecting 
the fraction of a minute, or counting it as a minute,, according as it was 
less or greator than a half. For, considering that this method is followed 
in the table of sines, which lies at the foundation of the whole process, 
and considering that the sine of the arc in the epicycle is assumed to be 
equal to that of the equation, it would cvidently be a waste of labor,*and 
an affectatiow of on exactness greater than the process contemplates, or 
than its general method renders practicable, to carry into seconds the data 
employed. 

As stated below, in verse 43, the equation thus found is the only one 
required in determining the true longitude of the sun and of the moon: 
in the case of the other planets, however, of which the apparent place is 
affected by the motion of the earth, a much longcr and more complicated 
process’ i& necessary, of which the explanation commences with the next 
following passage. 

The Ptolemaic method of making the calculation of the equation of 
the centre for the sun and moon is illustrated by the annexed figure 
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(Fig. 4). The points E, A, M, a, m, and o, correspond with those simi- 
larly marked in the last ftgure (Fig. 3). The centre of the eccentric 
circle is at e, and Ee, which equals Aa, is the eccentricity, which is given. 
Join em; the angle mea equals MEA, the mean anonialy, and Eme 
equals MKo, the equation. Extend 
Fig. 4. me to d, where it meets Ed, a per- 
pendicular let fall upon it from E. 
Then, in the right-angled triangle 
Ked, the side He and the angles 
—since Hed equals mea—are 
given, to find the other sides, ed 
und dE. Add ed to em, the ra- 
dius; add the square of the sum 
to that of Ed; the square root 
of their sum is Em: then, in the 
right-angled triangle mEd, all 
the sides and the right angle are 
given, to find the angle Eme, the 
equation. 
This provess is equivalent to a transfer of the epicycle from M to E; 
Kid becomes the result from the base-sine (bhujajydphala), and de that 
from the perpendicular-sine (kotijyydphala), and the angle of the equation 
is found in the sume manner as its sinc, ec, is found in the Hindu process 
next to be explained; while, m that which we have been considering, Ed 
is assumed to be equal to ce. 
Ptolemy also adds to the moon’s orbit an epicyelc, to account for her 
second inequality, the evection, the discovery of which does him so much 
honor. Of this inequality the Hindus take no notice. 





40. The result from the perpendicular-sine (kotiphala) of 
the distance from the conjunction is to be added to radius, when 
the distance (kendra) is in the half-orbit beginning with Capricorn; 
but when in that beginning with Cancer, the result from the per- 
pendicular-sine is to be subtracted. 


41. ‘To the square of this sum or difference add the square 
of the result from the base-sine (béhuphala); the square root of 
their sum is the hypothenuse (karna) called variable (cala). 
Multiply the result from the base-sine by radius, and divide by 
the variable hypothenuse : 


42. The are corresponding to the quotient is, in minutes, 
etc., the equation of the conjunctioh (¢dighrya phala); it is em- 
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ployed in the first and in the fourth process of correction (karman) 
for Mars and the other planets. 


The process prescribed by this passage is essentially the same with 
that explained and illustrated under the preceding verse, the only difference 
being that here the sinc of the required cquation, imstead of being 
assuuned equal to that of the arc traversed by the planct in the cpicycle, 
is obtained by calculation from it. The annexed figure (Fig. 5) will ex- 
hibit the method pursued. 


The lurger circle, CMM/O, represents, as before, the orbit in which 
any one of the planets, as also the being at its conjunetion (gighrucca) are 


Fig. 5. 





making the circuit of the heavens abont E, the carth, as a centre, in the 
direction indicated by the arrow, from C through M and M’ to O, and so 
on. But since, in every case, the conjunction moves more rapidly *east- 
ward than the planet, overtaking and passing it, if we suppuse the econ- 
junction stationary at C, the virtual motion of the planet relative to that 
point is backward, or from O through M’ and M to C, its mean rate of 
approach toward C being the difference between the mean motion of the 
planct and that of the sun. As before, the amount to which the planet 
is drawn away from its mean place toward the conjunetion is calculated 
by means of an epicycle. The circles drawn in the figure to represent 
the epicyele are of the relative dimensions of that assigned to Mercury, 
or a little more than half that of Mars. The direction of the planet's 
motion in the epicycle is the reverse of that in the epicyele of the apsis, 
as regards the actual motion of the planet in its orbit, being eastward at 
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the conjunction; as regards the motion of the planet relative to the con- 
junction, it is the same as in the former case, being in the contrary direc- 
tion at the conjunction: its effect, of course, is to increase the rate of the 
eastward movement at that point. The time of the planct’s revolution 
about the centre of the epicycle is the intcrval between two successive 
passages through the point C, the conjunction: that is to say, it is equal 
to the period of synodical revolution of each planct. These periods are, 
according to the elements presented in the text of this Siddhanta, as 
follows: 


Mercury, 115° 21" 42 
Venus, 5838 21 37 
Mara, 779 22 11 
Jupiter, 398 21 20 
Saturn, 378 2 4 


The are of the epicycle traversed by the planct, at any point in its revo- 
lution, is cqual to its distance from tle conjunction, when reckoned for- 
ward from the planct, according to the method prescribed in verse 29. 

Suppose, now, the mean place of the planct, relative to its conjunction 
(cighrocca) at C, to be at M: its place in the cpicycle is at m, as far from 
ce”, in either direction, as M from C. The are of the epicyele already 
traversed is indicated in this figure, as in Fig. 8, by the heavier line. 
Draw Em, cutting the orbit in 0; then o is the planet’s true place, and 
oM is the cquation, or the amount of removal from the mean place by 
the attraction of the being at C. 

The sine and cosine of the distance fromm the conjunction, the dimen- 
sions of the epicycle, and the value of the correspondents in the epicycle 
to the sine and cosine, are found as in the preceding process. Add nM, 
the result from the cosine (kotijydphala), to ME, the radius: the result 
is the perpendicular, En, of the triangle nm. To the square of En 
add that of the base mm, the result from the sine (bhujajydphala); the 
square root of the sum is the line Em, the hypothenuse: it is termed the 
variable hypothenuse (cala karna) from its constantly changing its 
length. We have now the two similar triangles Emn and Eog, a 
comparison of the corresponding parts of which gives us the proportion 
Em: mn:: Eo: og; that is to say, og. which is the sine of the equation 
oM, equals the product of Eo, the radius, into mn, the result from the 
base-sine, divided by the variable hypothenuse, Em. 

When the planet’s mean place is in the quadrant DO, as at M’, the 
result from the perpendicular-sine (kotijyéphala), or M’n', is subtracted 
from radius, and the remainder, En’, is employed as before to find the 
value of Em’, the variable hypothenuse: and the comparison of the 
similar triangles Em/’n’ and Eo'g! gives 0/g!, the sine of the equation, 
o'M!. 
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It is obvious that when the mean distance of a planet from its conjunc- 
tion is less than a quadrant in either direction, as at M, the base En is 
greater than radius; when that distance is more than a quadrant,.as at 
M’, the base En’ is less than radius: the cosine is to be added to radius 
in the one case, and subtracted from it in the other. This is the mean- 
ing of the rule in verse 40: compare the notes to i.-58 ama ii, 30. 


In illustration of the process, we will calculate the equation of the 
conjunction of Mercury for the given time, or for midnight preceding 
January Ist, 1860, at Washington. 


Since the Hindu system, like the Greck, interchanges in the case of the 
two inferior planets the motion and place of the planet itself and of the 
sun, giving to the former as its mean motion that which is the mean 
apparent motion of the sun, and assiguing to the conjunction (ciyhrocca) 
a revolution which is actually that of the planet in its orbit, the mean 
position of Mereury at the civen time is that found above (under v. 39) 
to be that of the sun at the same time, while to find that of its conjunc- 
tion we have to add the equation for difference of meridian (dccdntara- 
phala, i. 60, 61), to the longitude given under i. 53 as that of the planet. 








Longitude of Mercury's conjunction (cighrocea), midnight, at Ujjayini &* 15° 13’ 8” 

add for difference of meridian, 1 44 14 
Longitude of conjunction at required time, 4 16 57 22 
Mean longitude of Mercury, 8 18 18 18 
Mean commutation (cighrakendra), 7 28 44 Q 


The position of Mereury with reference to the conjunetion is accord- 
ingly very nearly that of M’, in Fig. 5. The are which determines the 
base-sine (bhujajyd), or OM’, is 58° 44’, while M’D, its complement, 
from which the perpendicular-sine (hofijyd) is taken, is 31° 16’. The 
corresponding sines, M’B! and M’G, are 2938’ and 1784! respectively. 

The epicycle of Mercury is one degree less at D than at O. Hénce 
the proportion 


8438: 60: : 2988: 51 


gives 51’ as the diminution at M: the circumference of the epicycle at M’, 
then, is 182° 9’. The two proportions 


860° : 182° 9 :: 2988 : 1078, and 360°: 182° 9: : 1784: 655, 


give us the value of m’n’ as 1078/, and that of n'M’ as 655/. The 
commutation being more than three and less than nine signs, or in the 
half-orbit beginning with Cancer, the fourth sign, n/M’ is to be sub- 
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tracted from EM’, or radius, 8488’; the remainder, 2783’, is the perpen- 
dicular Ein’. 





To the square of En’, 7,745 089 
add tho square of n’m’, 1,162,084 

of their sum, 8,907,173 

: the square root, 2,984 


is the variable hypothcnuse (cala karna), Em!. The comparison of the 
triangles Em’n! and Tio’g’ gives the proportion Tim! : mn’ :: Tso! : ofg!, or 
2984: 1078: : 8488: 1242 

The value of ofq’, the sine of the equation, is accordingly 1242’; the cor- 
responding arc, o/M, is found by the process prescribed in verse 88 to be 
91° 12), The figure shows the equation to- be subtractive. 

The annexed table presents the resales of the calculation of the equa- 
tion of the conjunction (cighrakarman) for the five planets. 


Results of the First Process for finding the True Placcs of the Planets. 
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: Result |Regult 

Mean | Longitude Mean Corr. Vari- |Equat’n! 

Planet. | JLongi- Of Commuta- eee: Epi- from DS, | able of 
i ce Coniencugn: tion, cycle, eine. | Sine. \Hyp.} Conj. : 
i te aa 
B Oo é “f B Pa é td 8B ° ¢ ¢ é‘ ° ‘ é fd f o ; 
Mercury.i8 18 18 13 4 16 57 22 | 7 28 44 9 | 2988 {132 9) 1078 | 655 |2984 |—21 12 
Venus, (6 18 13 13/10 21 49 47 | 2 3 36 34 | 3080 |260 13) 2226 | 1104 }6058 |+26 7| 
Mars, (5 24 30 57) 8 18 13 13 | 2 28 42 16 | 3416 |232 1) 2202; 225 |42974 1+31 1 

Jupiter, 2 26 2 14) 8 18 13 13 | 5 22 10 59 | 468 | 70 16 91) 665 (2774 14+ 
428 110 


1 53 
Saturn, 3 20 12 3) 818 13 [3 1820 | 39 82 200 | 320 ieee nt 3 40 
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This is, however, only a first step in the whole operation for finding 
the true longitudes of these five plancts, as is laid down in the next 
passege. 


43, The process of correction for the apsis (mdnda karman) 
is the only one required for the sun and moon: for Mars and 
the other plancts are prescribed that for the conjunction (¢dighrya), 
that for the apsis (mdnda), again that for the apsis, and that for 
the conjunction—four, in succession. 


44. To the mean place of the planet apply half the equation 
of the conjunction (¢ighraphala), likewise half the equation of 
the apsis ; to the mean place of the planet apply the whole equation 
of the apsis (mandaphala), and also that of the conjunction. 
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45. In the case of all the planets, and both in the process of 
correction for the conjunction and in that for the apsis, the equa- 
tion is additive (dhana) when the distance (kendra) is in the half- 
orbit beginning with Aries; subtractive (rna), when in the half- 
orbit beginning with Libra. | 


§ 


The rule contained in the last verse ‘3 2 general one, applying to gall 
the processes of calculation of the equations of place, and has already 
been anticipated by us above. Its meaning is, that when the anomaly 
(mandakendra), or commutation (cighrakendra), reckoned always forward 
from the planet to the apsis or conjunction, is less than six signs, the 
equation of place is additive; when the former is more than six signs, 
the equation is subtractive. The reason is made clear by the figures given 
above, and by the explanations under verses 1-5 of this chapter. 


It should have been mentioned above, under verse 2, where the word 
kendra was first introduced, that, as employed in this sense by the Hin- 
dus, it properly signifies the position (see note to i. 53) of the “‘ centre ”’ 
of the epicycle—which coincides with the mean place of the planet itself 
—relative to the apsis or conjunction respectively. In the text of the 
Sdrya-Siddhanta it is used only with this signification: the commentary 
employs it also to designate the centre of any circle. 


Since the sun and moon have but a s‘ngle inequality, according to the 
Hindu system, the calculation of their true places is simple and easy. 
With the other planets the case is different, on account of the existence 
of two causes of disturbance in their orbits, and the consequent necessity 
both of applying two equations, and also of allowing for the effect of each 
cause in determining the equation due to the other. For, to the appre- 
hension of the Hindu astronomer, it would not be proper to calculate the 
two equations from the mean place of the planct; nor, again, to caleulate 
either of the two from the mean place, and, having applied it, to take 
the new position thus found as a basis from which to calculate the other; 
since the planet is virtually drawn away from its mean place by the 
divinity at cither apex (ucca) before it is submitted to the action of the 
other. The method adopted in this Siddhinta of balancing the two 
influences, and arriving at their joint effect upon the planct, is stated in 
verses 43 and 44. The phraseology of the text is not entirely explicit, 
and would bear, if taken alone, a different intcrpretation from that which 
the commentary puts upon it, and which the rules to be given later show 
to be its true meaning; this is as follows: first calculate from the mean 
place of the planet the equation of the conjunction, and apply the half 
of it to the mean place; from the position thus obtained calculate the 
equation of the apsis, and apply half of it to the longitude as already 


cat 
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once equated; from this result find once more the equation of the apsis, 
and apply it to the original mean place of the planet; and finally, caleu- 


late from, and apply to, this last place the whole equation of the con- 
junction, 


We have calculated by this method the true places of the five planets, 
and present the results of the processes in the following tables. Those 
of<the first process have been already given under the preceding pas- 
sage: the application of half the equations there found to the mean 


longitude gives us the longitude once equated as a basis for the next 
process. 


Results of the Second Process for finding the True Places of the Plancts. 

















pes 2 * 
Planet Equated | Longitude {| Equsted | Base-| Corrected Equstion 
: one unde: of Apsis. | Anomaly. | sine. | Epicycle. | of Apsis. 
8 e é 8 5 4 a” 8 ° / ? ° f ° f | 
Mercury, 8 7 37 |710 28 20/11 2 61)1568 |] 29 6 -—2 7 
Venus, 9 117}2319 6217) 61835; 681 i 48 + 0 22 
Mars, 610 1;}410 240;10 0 8 {2977 | 72 24 —-10 2 
Jupiter, 2 26 59 | 5 21 2219 | 2 24 28 | 8420] 82 0 + 5 565 
Ssturn, 8 22 117 26 87 84) 4 4 37 | 2829] 46 11 + 6 20 | 





Again, the application of half these equations to the longitudes as 
once equated furnishes the data for the third process. The longitudes of 
the apsides, being the same as in the second operation, are pot repeated 
in this table. 


Results of the Third Process for finding the True Places of the Plancts. 


Equsted Equated Bsse- | Corrected | Equation 
Planet. Longitude. | Anomaly. sine. | Epicycle. | of Apsis. 


= 





B o Ff 8. «ie f , ° } ) , 
Mercury, 8 6 84/11 8 64] 1512 29 «7 -23 32 
Venus, 9 1 28; 5 18 21 691 li 48 +0 23 
Mars, 6 56 O}10 5 8| 2814 72 83 —9 30 
Jupiter, 2 29 380; 2 21 52) 34038 32 «#61 +5 4 
Saturn, 8 25 111 4 1 27} 2982 48 9 +6 38 


. . 


The original mean longitudes are now corrected by the results of the 


third process, to obtain a position from which shall be once more calcu- 
lated the equation of the conjunction; and the application of this to the 
position which furnished it yields, as a final result, the true place of each 
planet. | 
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Results of the Fourth Process for finding the True Places of the Planets. 
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Equsted Corr. Eqna- | ‘True 

Planet. Equated commnta- Base- Epi- from | able tion of | Longi- 
Longitudo. tion s10€, cycle P.- By- Con} tnde 
; y sine. | poth ont ee 

Boo + Boo , © , t Ny C7 2018: soe 3 

Mercury,} 816 11 | 8 0O 46 | 8000 ; 1382 8 616 | 3029 | —21 20/7 24 51 
Venus, 818 36] 2 3 14 | 3069 | 260 13 | 2218 | 1118 | 5067 | +25 59/9 14 35 
Murs, 515 1 3 8 12 | 3482 | 282 Of; 2212 124 , 3984 | +33 44/6 18 45 
Jupiter, Be: 0 617 7! 766] 70 27 150 656 | 2786 | + 8 58 411 

| Ssturn, 8 26 45 | 4 21 


28 | 2141) 39.87) 286 | 296 set + 4174 1 2 
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We cannot furnish 9 comparison of the Hindu determinations of the 
true places of the planets with their actual positions as asecrtained by 
our medern methods, until afver the subject of tho latitude has been dealt 
with: see below, under verses 56-58. 

The Hindu method of fi.ding the true longitudes of the five planets 
whose apparent position is affeeted by the parallax of the earth’s motion 
having thus been fully explained, we will proceed to indicate, as sue- 
cinctly as possible, the way in which the same problem is solved by the 
great Greek astronomer. The annexed figure (Fig. 6) will illustrate his 
method: it is taken from those presented in the Syntaxis, but with such 
nodificutions of form us to muke it correspond with the figures previ- 
ously given here: the conditions which it represcnts are only hypothetical, 
not according with the actual elements of any of the planctary orbits. 

Let FE be the earth’s place, and let the circle ApC, described about 
E as a centre, represent the mean orbit of any planet, KA being the 
direction of its line of apsides, and EC that of its conjuncticn (gighra), 

Fig. 6. called by Ptolemy the apogee 
of its epicycle Let EX be the 
double eccentricity, or the equi- 
valent to the radius of the Hindu 
epicycle of the apsis; and let 
EX be bisected in Q. Then, “as 
regards the influence of the 
eccentricity of the orbit upon 
the placo of the planet, the 
centre of equable angular motion 
is at X, but the centre of equal 
distance is at Q: the planet 
; virtually describes the circle 
A'P, of which Q is the centre, but at the same rate as if it were moving 
equably upon the dotted circle, of which the centre is at X. The angle of 
mean anomaly, accordingly, which increases proportionally to the time, is 
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#XA”, but P is the planct’s place, PEA the true anomaly, and EPX the 
equation of place. »The value of EPX is obtained by a process analogous 
to that described above, under verse 89 (pp. 75, 76); EB and BX, and QD 
and DX, are first found; then DP, which, by subtracting DX, gives XP; 
XP added to BX gives BP; and from BP and BE is derived EPB, the 
equation required; subtract this from PXA, and the remainder is REA, 
the planet’s truc distance from the apsis. About P describe ihe epicycle 
of ‘the conjunction, and draw the radius P'T parallel to EC: then T 
is the planct’s plaee in the epicycle, p its apparent position in the mean 
orbit and TEP the equation of the epicycle, or of the conjunction. 
In order to arrive at the value of this equation, Ptolemy first finds that 
of SER, the corresponding angle when the eentre of the epicycle is 
placed at BR, at the mean distanee ER, or radius, from E: he then 
diminishes it by a coinplicated process, into the details of which it is not 
necessary here to enter, and which, as he himsclf acknowledges, is not 
strictly accurate, but yields results sufficiently near to the truth. The 
applieation of the equation thus obtained to the place of the planet as 
already onee equated gives the final result sought for, its geocentric place. 

In the case of Mercury, Ptolemy’ introduces the additional supposition 
that the centre of cqu:l distances, instead of being fixed at Q, revolves 
in a retrograde direction upon tlic circumference of a circle of which X 
is the centre, and XQ the radius. 

After a thorough discussion of the observations upon which his data 
and his methods are founded, and a full exposition of the latter, Ptolemy 
proceeds himself to construct tables, which are included in the body of 
his work, from which the true places of the planets at any given time 
may be found by a brief and simple process. The Hindus are also ac- 
customed to employ such tables, although their construction and use are 
nowhere alluded to in this treatise. Hindu tables, in part professing to 
be calculated according to the Sdrya-Siddhanta, have been published by. 
Bailly (Traité de ]’Astr. Ind. et Or., p. 835, etc.), by Bentley (Hind. 
Ast., p. 219, etc.), by Warren (Kala Sankalita, Tables), by Mr. Hoising- 
ton (Oriental Astronomer, p. 61, ctc.), and, for the sun and moon, by 
Davis (As. Res., ii. 255, 256). 


We are now in a condition to compare thc planetary system of the 
Hindus with that of the Greeks, and to take note of the principal re- 
semblances and differences between them. And it is evident, in the first 
place, that in all their grand features the two are essentially the same. 
Both alike analyze, with remarkable success, the irregularities of the 
apparent motions of the planets into the two main elements of which 
they are made up, and both adopt the same method of representing and 
calculating those irregularities. Both alike substitute eccentric circles 
for the truc elliptic orbits of the planets. Both agree in assigning to 
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Mercury and Venus the same mean orbit and motion as to the sun, and 
in giving them epicycles which in fact correspond to their heliocentric 
orbits, making the centre of those epicycles, however, not the true, but 
the mean place of the sun, and also applying to the latter the correction 
due to the eccentricity of the orbit. Both transfer the centre of the 
orbits of the superior planets from the sun to the earth, and tlien assign 
to each, as an epicycle, the earth’s orblit; not, however, in the form of 
an ellipse, nor even of an eccentric, but in that of a true circle; ” and 
here, too, both make the place of the centre of the epicyele to depend 
upon the mean, instead of the true, place of the sun. The key to the 
whole system of tlie Greeks, and the determining cause both of its numerous 
accordaneces with the actual conditions of things in nature, and of its 
inaccuracies, is the principle, distinetly laid down and strictly adhered to 
by them, that the planctary movemeuts are to be represented by a 
combination of cquable circular motions alone, none other being deemed 
suited to the dignity and perfection of the heavenly bodies. By the 
Hindus, this principle is nowhcre expressly recognized, so far as we are 
aware, as one of binding influence, and although their whole system, no 
less than that of the Greeks, seems in other respeets inspired by it, it is 
in one point, us we shall note more particularly lereafter, distinctly 
abandoned and violated by them (sec below, under vv. 50, 51). We 
cannot but regard with the highest admiration the acuteness and industry, 
the power of observation, analysis, and deduetion of tlic Grecks, that, 
hampered by false assumptions, and imperfectly provided with instruments, 
they were able to construct a seicnce containing so much of truth, and 
servillg as a sceure basis for the improvements of after time: whether 
we pay the same tribute to the genius of the Hindu will depend upon 
whether we consider him also, like all the rest of the world, to have 
been the pupil of the Greek in astronomical scienee, or whether we shall 
believe him to have arrived independently at a systern so closely the 
counterpart of that of the West. 


The differences between the two system are much less fundamental 
and importifht. The assumption of a centre of equal distance different 
from that of equal angular inotion—and, iu tlic case of Mercury, itself 
also movable—is unknown to the Hindus: this, however, appears to be 
an innovation introduced into the Greek system by Ptolemy, and un- 
known before his time; it was adopted by him, in spite of its seeming 
arbitrariness, because it gave him results according more nearly with his 
observations. The moon’s evection, the discovery of Ptolemy, is equally 
wanting in the Hindu astronomy. As regards the combined application 
of the equations of the apsis and the conjunction, the two systems are 
likewise at variance. Ptolemy follows the truer, as well as the simpler, 
method: he applies first the whole correction for the eccentricity of the 


“ 
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orbit, obtaining as a result, in the case of the superior planets, the 
planet’s true heliocentric place; and this he then corrects for the parallax 
of the earth’s position. Here, too, ignorant as he was of the actual 
relation between the two equations, we muy suppose hun to have been 
guided by the better coincidence with observation of the results of his 
processes when thus conducted. The Hindus, on the other hand, not 
knowing to which of the two supernatural beings at the apsis and con- 
junction should be attributed the priority of influcnee, conceived them 
to act simultaneously, and adopted the method stated above, in verse 44, 
of obtaining an average place whence their joint effect should be caleu- 
lated. This is the only point where they forsook the geometrical method, 
and suffered their theory respecting the character of the forees producing 
the inequalities of motion to modify their processes and results. The 
change of dimensions of the epicycles is also a striking peculiarity of the 
Hindu system, and to us, thus far, its most enigmatieal feature. The 
virtual effect of the alteration upon the epicyeles themselves is to give 
them a form approximating to the elliptical. But, although the epicyeles 
of the conjunction of the inferior planets represent the proper orbits of 
those planets, and those of the superior the orbit of the earth, it is not 
possible to sce in this alteration an unconscious recognition of the principle 
of ellipticity, because the major axis of the , In the case 
of Jupiter and Saturn, the minor axis—is constuntly pointed toward the 
earth. Its effeet upon the orbit described by the planct is, as concerns the 
cpicycle of the apsis, to give to the ececentric circle an ovoid shape, 
flattened in the first and fourth quadrants, bulging in the second and 
third: this is, so far us it goes, an approximation toward Piolemy’s virtual 
orbit, a circle deseribed about x centre distant from the earth’s place by 
only half the equivalent of the radius of the Hindu epicycle (the cirele 
A'P in figure 6): but the approximation seems too distant to furnish any 
hint of an explanation. A diminution of the epicyele also effects a corres- 
ponding diminution of the equation, carrying the planet forward where 
the eguation is subtractive, and backward where it is additive: but we 
hardly feel justified in assuining that it is to be regarded as an empirical 
correction, applied to make the results of calculation agree more nearly 
with those of observation, because its amount and place stand in no 
relation which we have been able to trace to the true clements of the 
planetary orbits, nor is the accuracy of cither the Hindu calculations or 
observations so great as to make such slight corrections of appreciable 
importance. We are compelled to leave the solution of this difficulty, 
if it shall prove solable, to later investigation, and a more extended com- 
parison of the different text-books of Hindu astronomical science. 


As regards the numerical value of the clenients adopted by the two 
systems—their mutual relation, and their respective relations to the true 
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elements established by modern science, are exhibited in the annexed 
table. The first part of it presents the comparative dimensions of the 
planetary orbits, or the value of the radius of each in terms of that of 
the earth’s orbit. In the case of Mercury and Venus, this is represented 
by the relation of the radius of the epicycle (of the conjunction) to that 
of the orbit; in the case of the superior planets, by* that of the radius 
of the orbit to the radius of the epicyele. For the Hindu system it 
was necessary to give two values in every case. derived respectively “from 
the greatest and least dimeusions of the epicycles. Such a relative de- 
termination of the moon’s orbit, of course, could not be obtained: its 
absolute dimensions will be found stated later (sec under iv. 8 and xii. 
84). The second part of the table gives, as the fairest practicable com- 
parison of the values assigned by cach system to the eccentricities, the 
greatest equations of the cuntre. For Mereury and Venus, however, the 
ancient and iwnodern determinations of these equations are not at all 
comparable, the latter giving their actual heliocentric amount, the former 
their apparent valuc, us secn from the carth. 


Relative Dimensions and Ecceultricities of the Planetary Orbits, according 
to Different Authorities. 
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46. Multiply the daily motion (bhukti) of a planet by the 
sun’s result from the base-sine (bdhuphala), and divide by the 
number of minutes in a circle (bhacakra) ; the result,.in minutes, 
apply to the planet’s true place, in the same direction as the 
equation was applied to the sun. 


By this rule, allowance is made for that part of the equation of time, 
or of the difference betwcen mean and apparent solar time, which is due 
to the difference between the sun’s mean and true places. The instru- 
ments employed by the Hindus in measuring time are described, very 
briefly and insufficiently, in the thirtcenth chapter of this work: in all 
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probability the gnomon and shadow was that most relied upon; at any 
rate, they can have had no means of keeping mean time with any accu- 
racy, and it appears from this passage that apparent time alone is re- 
garded as ascertainable directly. Now if the sun moved in the equi- 
noctial instead of in the ecliptic, the interval between the passage of his 
mean and his true place aeross the meridian would be the same part of 
a day, as the difference of the two places is of a cirele: henee the pro- 
portion upon which the rule in the text is founded: as the number of 
minutes in a circle is to that in the sun’s equation (which is the same 
with his ‘' result from the base-sine: ’’ see above, v. 39), so is the whole 
daily motion of ony planet to its motion during the interval. And 
since, when the sun is in advanee of his true place, he comes Jater to 
the meridian, the planet moving on during the interval, and the reverse, 
the result is additive to the planct’s place, or subtractive from it aecord- 
ing as the sun's equation is additive or subtractive. 

The other souree of differenee betwcen true and apparent tinie, the 
differenee in the daily increment of the ares of the ecliptie, in whieh 
the sun moves, and of those of the cquinoctial, which are the measures 
of time, is not taken aceonnt of in this {reatise. This is the more 
strange, as that difference is, for some other purposes, ecaleulated and, 
allowed for, 

At the time for which we have aseertained above the true places of 
the planets, the sun is so near the perigee, and his cquation of place is 
so small, that it renders necessary no modification of the places as 
given: even the moon moves but a small fraction of a second during 
the interval between mean and apparent midnight. 

By bhukti, as used in this verse, we are to understand, of course, not 
the mean, but the aetual, daily motion of the planet: the commentary 
also gives the word this interpretation. How the actual rate of motion 
is found at any given time, is taught in the next passage. 


,47. From the mean daily motion of the moon subtract the 
daily motion of its apsis (manda), and, having treated the differ- 
ence in the manner prescribed by the next rule, apply the result, 
as an additive or subtractive equation, to the daily motion. 

48. The equation of a planet’s daily motion is to be cal- 
culated like the place of the planet in the process for the apsis: 
multiply the daily motion by the difference of tabular sines corre- 
sponding to the base-sine (dorjyd) of anomaly, and then divide by 
two hundred and twenty-five ; 

49. Multiply the result by the corresponding epicycle . of 
the apsis (mandaparidhi), and divide by the number of degrees in 
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a circle ¢bhagana); the result, in minutes, is additive when in 
the half-orbit beginning with Cancer, and subtractive when in 
that beginning with Capricorn. 


Ofly ‘the effect of the apsis upon the daily rate of motion is treated 
of in these verses; the farther modification of it by the conjunction is 
the subject of those which succeed. 

Verse 47 is a separate specification under the general rule given in 
the following verse, applying to the moon alone. The rate of a planet’s 
motion in its epicycle being equal to its mean motion from the apsis, or 
its anomalistic motion, it is necessary in the case of the moon, whose 
apsis has a perceptible forward movement, to subtract the daily amount 
of this movement from that of the planet in order to obtain the daily 
rate of removal from the apsis. 

In the first half of verse 48 the commentary sees only an intimation 
that, as regards the apsis, the equation of motion is found in the same 
general method as the equations of place, a certain factor heing multiplied 
by the circumference of the epicyele and divided by that of the orbit. 
Such a direction, however, would be altogether trifling and superfluous, 
and not at all in accordance with the usual compressed style of the 
treatise; and moreover, were it to be so understood, we should lack any 
direction as to which of the several places found for a planet in the 
process for ascertaining its true place should be assumed as that for 
which this first equation of motion is to be calculated. The true mean- 
ing of the line, beyond all reasonable question, is, that the equation is 
to be derived from the same datn from which the equation of place for 
the apsis was finally obtained, to be applied to the planet’s mean _ posi- 
tion, as this 13 applicd to its mean motion; from the data, namely, of 
the third process, as given above. 

The principle upon which the rule is founded may be explained as 
follows. The equation of motion for any given time is evidently equal 
to the amount of acceleration or of retardation «ffected during that time 
by the influefice of the apsis. Thus, in Fig. 3 (p. 72), mn, the sine of 
a'm, is the equation of motion for the whole time during which the 
centre of the epicycle has been traversing the arc AM. If ‘that are, 
and the are a’m, be supposed to be divided into any number of equal 
portions, each equal to a day's motion, the equation of motion for each 
successive day will be equal to the successive increments of the sines of 
the increasing atcs in the epicycle; and these will be equal to the suc- 
_Cessive inerements from day to day of the sines of mean anomaly, reduced 
to the dimensions of the epicycle. But the rate at which the sine 
is increasing or decreasing at any point in the quadrant is approximately 
measured by the difference of the tabular sines at that point: and as 
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the arcs of mean daily motion are generally quite small—beitig except 
‘in the case-of the moon, much less than 8° 45’, the unit A ‘ofthe table 
~—~we may form this proportion: if, at the point in the orb’ ‘occupied by 
the planet, a difference of 3° 45’ in are produces an inereaséagv. decrease 
of a given amount in sine, what increase or decrense of  sittes will be 
‘produced by a difference of are equal to the planet's daily mgtion? or, 
225 : diff. of tab. sincs :: planet’s daily motion : corresponding diff. of 
sine. The reduction of the result of this proportion to the dimensions 
of the epicyele gives the equation sought. 

We will calculate by this method tae true daily motion of the moon 
at the time for which her true longitude has been found above. 


Moon’s mean daily motion (i. 380), 790’ 35” 


deduct daily motion of upsis (i. 33), 6 41 
Moon's mean anomalistic motion, 783 54 


From the process of calculation of the moon’s true plaec, given above, 
we tuke 
Moon’s mean anomaly, 10° 18° 4 715” 
Sine of anomwnaly (bhujayyd), 2266 
From the table of sines (ii. 15-27), we find 
Corresponding difference of tabular sines 174’ 
Hence the proportion 
225/: 174': : 783/54"; 606/138" 
shows the inereasc of the sine of anontaly in a day at this point to be 
606' 18". The dimensions of the epicyele were found to be 81° 47/. Hence 
the proportion 
860°: 81°47: : 606/138": 53/381" 
gives us the desired equation of motion, as 53’ 81". By verse 49 it is 
subtractive, the planet being less than a quadrant from the apsis, or its 


anomaly being more than nine and less than three signs. Therefore, 
from the 


Moon's mean daily motion, 790’ 85” 
subtract the equation, 53 31 
Moon's true daily motion at given time, 737 «4 


The roughness of the process is well illustrated by this example. 
Had the sine of anomaly been but 2’ greater, the difference of sines would 
have been 10! less, and the equation only about 50’. 

The corrected rate of motion of the other planets will be given under 
found to be +2’ 18’, and his true motion 61! 26’. 
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¢ The corrected rate of notion of the other planets will be given under 
the next following passage. 


50. Subtract the daily motion of a planet, thus corrected 
for the apsis (manda), from the daily motion of its conjunction 
(cighra) ; then multiply the remainder by the difference between 
the last lrypothenuse and radius, : 


ol. And divide by the variable hypothenuse (cala karna) : 
the result is additive to the daily motion when the hypothenuse is 
greater than radius, and subtractive when ihis is less; if, when 
subtractive, the equation is greater than the daily motion, deduct 
the latter from it, and the remainder is the daily motion in a 
retrograde (vakra) direction. 


The commentary gives no demonstration of the rule by which we are 
here taught to calculate the variation of the rate of motion of a planet 
ogeasioned by the action of its conjunvtion: the following figure, however 
(Fig. 7), will illustrate the principle upon which it is founded. 

As in a previous figure (Fig. 5, p. 77, CMM’ represents the mean 
orbit of a planct, E the earthy and M the planet's mean pusit’s-) ab » 
given time, relative to iis conjunction, C: the circle described about M 
_js dhe epiéycle of the conjunction: it is drawn, in the figure, of the 
relative dimensions of that assumed 
for Mars. Suppose M’M to be the 
zincunt of motion of tho centre of 
the epicycle, or the (equated) mean 
synodical motion cf the planet, during 
one Cay m'm is the arene the PU. 
cycle travorsed by the planet in the 
same time. As the amount of daily 
synodical motion is ‘in every c&se 
sinall, these arcs are necessarily great- 
ly exaggerated in the figure, being 
made about twenty-four times too 
erent for Mars. Had the planet 
remained stationary in the epicycle 
at m! while ihe centre of the epicycle: moved from M’ to M, its place at the 
given time would be at s; having moved to m, it is seen at t: hence at 
is the equation of daily motion, of which it is required to ascertain the 
value. Produce Em’ to n, making En cqual to Em, and join mn; from 
M draw Mo at right angles to Em. Then, since the arc mm/ is very small 
the angles Emn and Enm, as also Mmm’ and Mim’m, may .be regarded 


Fig. 7. 
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as right angles; Mme and nmm/ are therefore equal, each being the 
complement of Emm’, and the triangles mnm’ and Mmn are similar. 


Hence 
Mm: mo:: mm’: mn 


But EM: Mm:: MM’: mm! 
Hence, by combining terms, KM: mo:: MM’: mn 
But ts: Et:: mn: Em 


therefore, since EM equals Ht, by i i Peae MEO TA 
again combining, 
end, reducing the proportion to an equation, ts, the required equation 
of motion, equals MM’, the equatcd mean synodical motion in a day, 
multiplied by mo, and divided by Em, the variable hypothenuse. This, 
however; is not precisely the rule given above; for in the text of this 
Siddhaénta, mt, the difference between the variable hypothenuse and 
radius, is substituted for wo, as if the two were virtually equivalent: a 
highly inaccurate assumption, since they differ from one another by the 
versed sinc, of, of the equation of the conjuncton, Mt, which equation 
is sometimes as much as 40°: and indeed, the commentary, contrary to 
its usual habit of obsequiousness to the inspired text with which it has 
to deal, rejects this assumption, and says, without even an apology -for 
the liberty it ig laking, that by.{he word ‘* radius ’’ in verse 50 is to be 
understood the costa (Kotijyd) of the second eqaation of the conjunction. 

In illustration of the rule, we will calculate the trae rate of daily 
inotion of the planet Mars, at the same time for which the previous 
calculations have been made. 

By the process already illustrated under the preceding passage, the 
equation of Mars’s daily motion for the effect of the apsis, as derived from 
the data of the third process for ascertaining his true place, is found to 
ww oh d4it,the difference of tabuler sines beng 131’. Accordingly, 


from the mean daily motion of Mars (i. 34), 81’ 26” 
deduct the equation for the apsis, 3 41 
q 
Mars's equated daily motion, 
Now, to find the equated daily synodical motion, 
from the daily motion of Mars’s conjunction (the sun), 59’ 8” 
deduct his equated daily motion, 27 45 


27 46 





Mars’s equated daily synodical motion, 81 23 
The variable hypothenuse used in the last process for finding the true 
place was 8984; its excess above radius is 546/. The proportion 
8984’: 546’; : 81/237: 4/187 
shows, then, that the equation of motion due to the conjunction at the 
given time is 4’ 18’. Since the hypothenuse is greater than radius— 
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that is to say, since the planet is in the half-orbit in which the influence 
of the conjunction is accelerative—the equation is additive. ‘Therefore, 


to Mars's equated daily motion, Q7' 45” 
add the equation for the conjunction, 4 18 
Mars’s true daily motion at the given time, fi $2 38 


In this calculation we have followed the rule stated in the text ;, had 
we accepted the amendment of the commentary, and, in finding the 
second term of our proportion, substituted for radius the cosine of 
33° 44’, the resulting equation would have been more than doubled, 
beeoming 8 51”, instead of 4/ 18”; this happening to be a ease where 
the difference is nearly as great as possible. We have deemed it best, 
however, in making out the corresponding resulis for all the five planets, 
as presented in the annexed table, to adhere to the directions of the 
text itself. The inaccuracy, it may be observed, is greatest when the 
equation of motion is least, and the contrary; so that, although some- 
times very large relatively to the equation, it never comes to be of any 
great importanee absolutely. 


Resulls of the Processes for finding the True Daily Motion of the Planets. 
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The-final’ abandonment “by WReHindurthtie po la a 
circular motion, whieh lies at the foundation of the sahole system of eccen- 
trics and epicycles, is, as already pointed out above (under vv. 43-48), 
distinctly éXhibited in this process: m’m (ig. 7), the arc in the epicycle 
traversed by the planet during a given mterval of time, is no fixed and 
equal quantity, but is dependent upon the are M’M, the value of whieh, 
having suffered eorrection by the result of a triply complicated process, 
is altogether irregular and variable. This necessarily. follows from the 
assumption of simultaneous and mutual action on the part of the beings 
at the apsis and conjunction, and the consequent impossibility of construct- 
ing a single connected geometrical figure which shall represent the joint 
effect of the two disturbing influences. By the Ptolemaic method the 
principle is consistently preserved: the fixed axis of the epicycle (see Fig, 6, 
p. 88), to the revolution of which that of the epicycle itself is bound, 
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is PX; and as the angle #PT like eXA”, increases equably, the ‘ planet 
traverses the circumference of the epicycle with an unvarving motion relative 
to the fixed point «; although the cquation is derived, not from the are 
xT, but from ¢T, the cquivalent of Ch, its part ex varying with the 
varying angle EPX. 

In case the reverse motion of the planet upon the half-cireumference 
of the epicycle within the mcan orbit is, when projected upon the orbit, 
greater than the dircet motion of the centre of the epicycle, the planet | 
will appear to move backward in its orbit, at a rate equal to the excess 
of the former over the latter motion. This is, as the last table shows, 
the case with Jupiter and Saturn at the given time. The subject of the 
retrogradation of the plancts is continued and completed in the next 
following passage. 


52. When at a great distance from its conjunction 
(cighrocca), a@ planet, baving its substance drawn to the left and 
right by slack cords, comes then to have a retrograde motion. 

53. Mars and the rest, when their degrees of commutation 
(kendra), in the fourth process, are, respectively, one hundred 
and sixty-four, one hundred and forty-four, one hundred and thirty, 
coe bendred and sixty-three, one hundred and fifteen, 

setrograde (vakrin) : and when their respective 

equal to the number of degrees remaining after 

numbers, in each several case, from a whole 

retrogradation. 

rdance with the greatness of their epicycles of 

‘ahraparidhi), Venus and Mars cease retrograd- 
1, Jupiter and Meretiry in the eighth, Saturn 

in the ninth, 


‘The subject of the stations and retrogradations of the planets is 
rather briefly and summarily disposed of in this passage, although treated 
with as much fullness, perhaps, as is consistent with the general method 
of the Siddhinta. Ptolemy devotes to it the greater part of the {twelfth 
book of the Syntaxis. 

The first verse gives the theory of the physical cause of the pheno- 
menon: it is to be compared with the opening verses of the chapter, 
particularly verse 2. We note here, again, the entire disavowal of the 
system of epicycles as a representation of the actual movements of the 
planets. How the slackness of the cords by which cach planet is 
attached to, and attracted by, the supernatural being at its conjunction, 
furnishes an explanation of its retrogradation which should commend 
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itself as satisfactory to the’ mind even of one who believed in the super- 
‘natural being and the cords, we find it very hard to see, in spite of the 
explanation of the commentary: it might have been better to omit 
verse 52 altogether, and to suffer the phenomenon to rest upon the 
simple and intelligible explanation given at the end of the preceding 
verse, which is a true statement of its cause, expressed in terms of the 
Hindu system, The actual reason of the apparent retrogradatione is, 
indeed, different in the case of the imferior and of the superior planets, 
As regards the former, when they are traversing the inferior portion of 
their orbits, or are nearly between the sun and the earth, their helio- 
centric castward motion becomes, of course, as seen from the earth, 
westward, or retrograde; by the parallax of the ecarth’s motion in the 
same direction this apparent retrogradation is diminished, both in rate’ 
and ia continuance, but is not prevented, because the motion of he 
inferior plancts is more rapid than that of the earth. The retrdgrada- 
tion of the superior planets, on the other hand, is due to the parallax of 
the carth’s motion in the same direction when between them and the 
sun, and is Iessened by their own motion in their orbits, although not 
done away with altogether, because their motion is less rapid than that 
of the earth. But, in the Hindu system, the revolution of the planet in 
the epicycle of the conjunction represents in the one case the proper 
motion of the planet, in the other, that of the earth, reversed; hence, 
whenever its apparent amount, in a contrary direction, exceeds that of 
the movement of the centre of the epicvele—which is, in the one case, 
that of the earth, in the other, that of the planet itself—retrogradation 
is the necessary consequence. 


Verses 58-55 contain a statement of the limits within which retro- 
gradation takes place. The data of verse 58 belong to the different 
pluncts in the order, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn (see 
above, under i. 51, 52). That is to say, Mercury retrogrades, when his 
equated commutation, as made use of in the fourth process for finding 
his true place (see above, under vv. 43-45), is more than 144° and less 
than 216°; Vonus, when her commutation, in hike manner, is between 
163° and 197°; Mars, between 164° and 196°; Jupiter, between 180° 
and 280°; Saturn, between 115° and 245°. These limits ought not, 
however, even according to the theory of this Siddhanta, to be laid 
down with such exactness; for the precise point at wHich the subtractive 
equation of motion for the conjunction will exceed the proper motion 
of the planot must depend, in part, upon the varying rate of the latter 
as affected by its eccentricity, and must accordingly differ a little at 
different times. We have not thought it worth whilo to calculate the 
‘amount of this variation, nor to draw up a comparison of the Hindu 
with the Greek and the modern determinations of the limits of retro- 
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gradation, since these are dependent for ihcir correctness upon the accu- 
tracy of the elements assumed, and the processes employed, both of which 
have been already sufficiently illustrated. 

The last verse of the passage adds little to what had been already 
said, being merely o repetition, in other and less precise terms, of the 
specifications of the preceding verse, together with the assertion of a 
relition between the limits of retrogradation and ihe dimensions of the 
respective epicycles; a relation which is only empirical, and which, as 
regards Venux and Mars, does not quite hald good. 


66. To the nodes of Mars, Saturn, and Jupiter, the equa- 
tion of the conjunction is to be applied, as to the planets them- 
selves respectively ; to those of Mercury and Venus, the equation 
of the apsis, as found by the third process, in the contrary 


direction. 

57. The sine of the arc found by subtracting the place of the 
node from that of the planet—or, in the case of Venus and Mercury, 
from that of the eonjunction—being multiphed by the extreme 
latitude, and divided by the last hypothenuse—or, in the case of 
the moon, by radius—gives the latitude (vihshepa). 

58. When latitude and declination (apakrama) are of like 
direction, the declination (kraéntt) is inereased by the latitude ; 
when of different direction, it is diminished by it, to find the 
true (spashta) declination: that of the sun remains as already 
determined. 

How to find the declination of a planet at any given point in the 
ecliptic, or circle of declination (krdntivrtta), was taught us in verse 28 
above, taken in connection with verses 9 and 10 of the next chapter: 
here we have stated the method of finding the actual declination of any 
planet, as modified by its deviation in latitude from the ecliptic. 

The process by which the amount of a planet’s deviation in latitude 
from the ecliptic is here directed to be found is more correct than might 
have been expected, considering how far the Hindus were from compre- 
hending the true relations of the solur system. The three quantities 
employed as data in the process are, first, the angular distance of the 
planet from its node; second, the apparent value, as latitude, of its. 
greatest removal from the ccliptic, when scen from the earth at a mean 
distance, equal fo the radius of its mean orbit; ond lastly, its actual — 
distance from the earth. Of these quantities, the second is stated for 
each planet in the concluding verses of the first chapter; the third is 
correctly represented by the variable hypothenuse (cala karna) found in 
the fourth process for determining the planet's true place (see sboye, . 
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under vv. 43-45); the first is still to be obtained, and verse 56 with the 
first part of verse ¥7 teaches the method of ascertaining it. The principle 
of this method is the same for all the planets, although the statement 
of it is so different; it is, in effect, to apply to the mean place of the planet, 
before taking its distance frum the node, only the equation of the apsis, 
- found as the result of the third process. In the case of the superior planets, 
this method has all the correctness which the Hindu system admits; for 
by the first three processes of correction is found, as nearly as the Hindus 
are able to find it, the true heliocentric place of the planet, the distance 
from which to the node determines, of course, the amount of remnoval from 
the ecliptic. Instead, however, of taking this distance directly, rejecting 
altogether the fourth equation, that for the parallax of the earth’s place, 
the Hindus apply the letter both to the planet and to the node; their 
relative position clus remains the same as if the other method had been 
adopted. 

Thus, for instance, the position of Jupiter’s node upon the first of 
January, 1860, is found from the data already given above (see i. 41-44) 
to be 2# 19° 40’; his true heliocentric longitude, employed as a datum in 
the fourth proecss (sue p. 83). is * 1° 6; Jupiter’s heliocentric  dis- 
tance frorn the node is, accordingly, 11° 26’. Or, by the Hindu method, 
the planet’s true geocentric place is §* 4° 11’, and the corrected longi- 
bude ot its node is 2* 22° 465/; the distanee remains, as before, 11° 26/. 

In the case of the inferior planets, as the assuniptions of the Hindus 
respecting them were farther removed from the truth of nature, so their 
method of finding the distance from the node is more arbitrary and less 
accurate. In their system the heliocentric position of the planet is repre- 
sented by the place of iis conjunetion (cighra), and they had, as is shown 
above (see il. 8), recognized the fuct that it was the distance of the latter 
from the node which determined the amount of deviation from the ecliptic. 
Now, in ascertaining the heliocentric distance of an inferior planet from 
its node, allowance needs to be made, of course, for the effect upon its 
position of the eccentricity of its orbit. But the Hindu equation of the 
apsis is no true representative of this effect: it is calculated in order to 
be applied to the mean place of the sun, the assumed centre of the epicycle 
——that is, of the true orbit; its valuc, as found, is geocentric, and, as 
appears by the table on p. 98, is widely different from its heliocentric 
value; and its sign is plus or minus according as its fluence is to carry 
the planet, as seen from the earth, eastward or westward; while, in either 
case, the true heliocentric effect may be at one time to bring the planet 
nearer to, et another time to carry it farther from the node. The Hindus, 
however, overlooking these incongruities, and having, apparently, no 
distinct views of the subject to guide them to a correcter method, follow 
with regard to Venus and Mercury what seems to them the same rule 
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as was employed in the case of the other planets—they apply the equation 
of the apsis, the result of the third process, to the mean place of the 
conjunction; only here, as before, by an indirect process: instead of: 
applying it to the conjunction itself, they apply it with a contrary sign to 
the node, the effect upon the relative position of the two being the same. 

Thus, for instance, the longitude of Mercury’s conjunction at the 
given time is (see p. 80). 4" 16° 57’; from this subtract 2° 2', the equa- 
tion of the apsis found by the third proccss, and its equated longitude 
is 4* 14° 55’: now deducting the longitude of the node at the same time, 
which is 20° 41’, we ascertain the planet’s distance from the node to be 
8: 24° 14’, Or, by the Hindu method, add the same equation to the 
mean position of the node, and its equated longitude is 22° 43’; subtract 
this from the mcan longitude of the conjunction, and the distance is, as 
before, 8: 24° 14. . 


The planet’s distance from the node being determined, its latitude 
would be found by a process similar to that prescribed in verse 28 of 
this chapter, if the earth were at the centre of motion; and that rule is 
accordingly applied in the case of the moon; the proportion being, as 
radius is to the sine of the distance from the node, so is the sine of, ex- 
treme latitude (or the latitude itself, the difference between the sine and 
the are being of little account when the arc is so small) to the latitude 
at the given point. In the case of the other planets, however, this pro- 
portion is modified by combination with another, namely: as the last 
variable hypothenuse (cala iharna), which is the line drawn from the earth 
to the finally determined place of the plunet, or its true distance, is to 
radius, its mean distance, so is its apparent latitude at the mean distance 
to its apparent latitude at its true distance. That is, with 


R : sin ned. dist. :: extreme lat. : actual lat. at dist. R 
combing var. hyp : R :: lat. at dist. R : lat. at true dist. 
we have var. hyp. : sin nod, dist. :: extreme lat. : actual lat. at true dist. 


which, turned into an equation, is the rule in the latter half of v. 57. 

The latitude, as thus found, is measured, of course, upon a second- 
ary to the ecliptic. By the rule in verse 58, however, it is treated as if 
measured upon a circle of declination, and is, without modification, added 
to or subtracted from the declination, according as the direction of the two 
is the same or diffcrent. The commentary takes note of this error, but 
explains it, as in other similar cases, as being, “‘ for fear of giving men 
trouble, and on account of the very slight inaccuracy, overlooked by the 
blessed Sun, moved with compassion.”’ , 

We present in the annexed table the results of the processes for cal- 
culating the latitude, the declination, and the true declination as affected 
by latitude, of all the planets, at the time for which their longitude has | 
already been found. The declination is calculated by the rule in verse. 
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28 of this chapter, the precession at the given time being, as found under 
verses 9-12 of the next chapter, 20° 24! 897. Upon the line for the sun 
in the table are given the results of the process for calculating his declina- 
tion, the equinox itself being aceounted as a ‘‘ node ’’: it is, im fact, styled, 
in modern Hindu astronomy. hkranlipdta, ‘* node of decliniztion,”’ although 
that term does not oecur in this treatise. ‘ 


Results of the Process for finding the Latitude and Declination of the® 
Planets. 
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We are now able to compare the Hindu determinations of the true 
places and motions of the planets with their actual positions and motions, 
as obtained by modern science. The coniparison is made in the annexed 
table. As the longitudes given by the Surya-Siddhanta contain a con- 
stant error of 2° 20’, owing to the incorreet rate of preecssion adopted 
by the treatise, and the false position thence assigned to the equinox, we 
give, under the head of longitude, the distance of cach planet both from 
the Hindu equinox, and from the truce vernal equinox of Jan. 1, 1860. 
The Hindu daily motions are reduced froin longitude to right ascension 
by the rule given in the next following verse (v. 59). The modern data 
are taken from the American Nautical Almanac. 


True Plaees and Motions of the Planets, Jan. 1st, 1860, midnight, at 
Washington, according to the Sirya-Siddhdnta and to Modern Seienee.® 

















Daily Motion 


True Longitude. 
in Right Ascension. 


Declination. 




























Planet. Surya-Siddhanta : 5h = 

f f Moderns. rya- ry a- 
Hendwien: | truely: Siddhanta. - ISiddhdnta.| Moderns 
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Sun, 978 4 276 20 23 56 &. + 66 18 
Moon, 3 § 44 6 56 N. +655 14 
Mercnry,/ 255 16| 252 656 20 42 8. | + 81138] + 62 39 
Venus, 3805 0! 802 40 20 68 8.) + 7269/1 + 78 6 
Mars, 219 10; 216 50 14 98 8. | + 8168; + 86 19 
Jupiter, 114 86) 112 16 22 I1N.j; — 821{,=— 819 
Saturn, 141 27 139 «67 14415N.; = 8 87 — 2 99 
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The proper subject of the second chapter, the determination of the 
true places of the planets, being thus brought to a close, we should expect 
to see the chapter concluded here, and the other matters which it contains 
put off to that which follows, in which they would seem more properly to 
belong. The treatise, however, is nowhere distinguished for its orderly 
and consistent arrangement. 


59. Multiply the daily motion of a planet by the time of 
rising of the sign in which it is, and divide by eighteen hundred ; 
the quotient add to, or subtract from, the number of respirations 
in a revolution: the result is the number of respirations in the 


day and might of that planet. 


In the first half of this verse is taught the method of finding the 
increment or decrement of right ascension corresponding to the increment 
or decrement of longitude made by any planet during one day. For the 
“tine of rising ”’ (udayaprdnds, or, move commonly, uduydsavas, — liter- 
ally “* respirations of rising ’’) of the different signs, or the time in respira- 
tions (sce i. 11), occupied by the successive sigus of the ecliptie in passing 
the meridian—or, at the equator, in rising above the horizon—see verses 
42-44 of the next chapter. The statement upon which the rule is 
founded is as follows: if the given sign, containing 1800’ of are (cach 
minute of are corresponding, as remarked above, under 1. 11-12, to a 
respiration of sidereal time), occupies the statcd number of respirations in 
passing the meridiun, what number of respirations will be occupied by 
the are traversed by the planet on a given day? The result gives the 
wunount by which the day of cach planet, reckoned in the manner of this 
Siddhanta, or from transit to transit across the inferior meridian, differs 
from a sidereal day: the differenee is additive when the motion of the 
plunet is direct; subtractive, when this is retrograde. 

Thus, to find the length of the sun’s day, or the interval between two 
sudcessive apparent transits, al the time for which his true longitude and 
rate of motion have already been ascertained. The sun’s longitude, as 
corrected by the precession, is 948° 40’; he is accordingly in the tenth 
sign, of which the time of rising (udaydsavas), or the equivalent in right 
ascension, is 1935”, His rate of daily motion in longitude is 61! 26”. 
Hence the proportion 

1800! : 1985” :: 61/26" : 667.04 
shows that his day differs from the true sidcreal day by 11° 0?.04, As 
his motion is direct, the difference is additive: the length of the apparent 
day is therefore 60” 11° 9” .04, which is equivalent to 924% 0” 27'.5, mean 
solar time. According to the Nautical Almanac, it is 24” 0” 28°.6, By 
a:similar process, the length of Jupiter’s day at the same time is found to 
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be 50” 58° 4”, or 28" 55” 30'.8. by the Nautical Almanac, it is 
28° 55” 80°. 


60. Calculate the sine and versed sine of declination : then 
radius, diminished by the versed-sine, is the dav-radius: it is 
either south or north. ) 

The qnantities made use of, and the processes prescribed, in » this 
and the following verses may be expiained and illastrated by ineans of the 
annexed figure (Fig. 8). 

Let the circle ZSZ/N represent the meridian of a given place, C 
being the centre, the place 
of the observer, SN the see 
tion of the plane of his hori- 
zon——S being the south, and 
N the north point—Z and Z! 
the zenith and its opposite 
point, the nadir, P and P! 
the north and south poles, 
and EK oand FE the points on 
the ineridian eut by the 
cequator. Let ED be the 
declination of a planet ata 
given time; then DD! will 
be the diameter of the circle 
of diurnal revolution des- 
cribed by the planet, and 
BD the radius of that circle : 
BD i the line whish in 
verse GO ts called the ‘* day- 
radius.”’ Draw DF perpendieular to EC: then it is evident that BD is equal 
to JC diminished by IEF, which is the versed sine of ED, the declination. 

For ‘‘,radius *’ we have hitherto had only the term trijyd (or its*equi- 
valents, tryiva, tribhajivud, tribhajyd,  tribhamédurvikd, literally ‘‘the sine 
of three signs,’ that is, of 90°. That term, however, is applicable only 
to the radius of a great circle, or to tabular radius. In this verse, 
accordingly, we have for ‘‘ day-radius "’ the word dinavydsadala, ‘‘ halt- 
diameter of the day; ’’ and other expressions synonvtnous with this are 
found used instcad of it in other passages. A more frequent name for 
the same quantity in modern Hindu astronomy is dyujyd, ‘‘ day-sine: ”’ 
this, although employed by the commentary, is not found anywhere in 
our text. 

It is a matter for surprisc that we do not find the day-radius declared 


equal simply to the cosine (hotijyd) of declination. 


Fig. 8. 
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In illustration of the rule, it will be sufficient to find the radius of 
the diurnal circle described by the’ sun at the time for which his place has 
been determined. His declination, Ed (Fig. 8) was found to be 28° 41’: 
of this the versed sine, EF, is, by the table given above (ii, 22-27), 290’: 
the difference between this and radius, EC, or 3438/, is 3148’, which is 
the value of CF or bd, the day-radius. The declination in this case being 
south, the day-radius is also south of the equator. 


61. Multiply the sinc of declination by the equinoctial 
shadow, and divide by twelve; the result is the earth-sine 
(kshitajyd) ; this, multiplied by radius and divided by the day- 
radius, gives the sinc of the ascensional difference (cara): the 
number of respirations due to the ascensional difference 

62. Is shown by the corresponding arc. Add these to, and 
subtract them from, the fourth part of the corresponding day 
and night, and the sum and remainder are, when declination is 


north, the half-day and half-night ; 

63. When declination is south, the reverse; these, multi- 
plied by two, are the day and the night. The day and the night 
of the asterisms (bha) may be found in like manner, by means of 
their declination, mereased or diminished by their latitude. 


We were taught in verse 59 how to find the length of the entire day 
of a planet at any given time; this passage gives us the method of 
ascertaining the length of its day and of its night, or of that part of the 
day during which the planet is above, and that during which it is below, 
the horizon. 

In order to this, it is necessary to aseertam, for the planct in question, 
its ascensional difference (cara), or the difference between its right und 
oblique ascension, the amount of which varies with the declination of 
the planct and the latitude of the observer. The method of doing this 
is stated in verse 61: it may be cxplained by means of the last figure 
(Fig. 8). First, the value of the line AB, which is called the ‘‘ earth- 
sine ’’ (kshitijyd), is found, by comparing the two triangles ABC and 
CHE, which are similar; since the angles ACB and CEH are each equal 
to the latitude of the observer. The triangle CHE is represented here 
by a triangle of which a gnomon of twelve digits is the perpendicular, and 
its equinoctial shadow, cast when the sun is in the equator and on the 
meridian (see the next chapter, verse 7, etc.), is the base. Hence the 
proportion EH: HC:: BC: AB is equivalent—since BC equals DF, the 
sine of declination—to gnom.: eq. shad.:: sin decl.: earth-sine. But 
the are of which AB is sine is the same part of the circle of diurnal 
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revolution as the ascensional difference is of the equator; hence the reduc- 
tion of AB to the dimensions of a great circle, by the proportion 
BD: AB:: CE: CG, gives the value of CG, the sine of the ascensional 
difference. The corresponding are is the measure in time of the amount by 
which the part of the diurnal circle intercepted between the meridian and 
the horizon differs ‘rom a quadrant, or by which the time between sun-rise 
or sun-set and noon or midnight differs from a quarter of the day. _,, 

Tn illustration of the process, we will calculste the respective length 
of the sun’s day and night at Washington at the time for which our 
previous calculations have been made. 

The latitude of Washingion being 38° 54’, the length of the equi- 
noctial shadow cast there by a gnomorn twelve digits long is found, by 
the rule given below (ini 17), to beg’ aq The sine, dF or bC, of the 
sun’s declination at the given time, 28° 41! 8S, is 1880/. Hence the 
proportion 

12° 968 :. 1880: 113 
gives us the value of the carth-sine, ab, as 1113’. This is reduced to 
the dimensions of a great circle by the proportion 


3148 : 38488 :: 1113 : 1216 


The value of Cg, the sine of aseensional differenee, is therefore 1216/: 
the corresponding are is 20° 44’, or 1244’, whieh, as a minute of are 
equals a respiration of time, is equivalent to 8" 27° 9”, The total length 
of the day was found above (under v. 59) to be 60711", imcrease and 
diminish the quarter of this by the ascensional difference, and double the 
sum and remainder, and the length of the night is found to be 387*0" 1%, 
and that of the day 93' 10° 5”, whieh are equivalent respectively to 14° 
45" 98' 8 and 9% 14” 48.9, mean solar time. 

Of course, the respeetive parts of a sidereal day durimg which each 
of the lunar mansions, as represented by its principal star, will remain 
above and below the horizon of a given latitude, may be found in the 
same manner, if the deelination of the star is known; and this is stated 
in the chapter (ch. viii) which treats of the asterisms. 


Why AB is ealled kshittjyd is not easy to see. One is tempted 
to understand the term as meaning rather ‘“‘ sine of situation ’’ than 
‘* earth-sine,’’ the original signification of kshiti being ‘‘ abode, residence’’: 
it might then indicate a sine whieh, for a given deelmation, varies with 
the situation of the observer. But that kshiti in this compound is to be 
taken in its other acceptation, of ‘* earth,’’ is at least strongly indicated by 
the other and more usual name of the sine in question, kujyd which is 
‘used by the commentary, although not in the text, and which can only 
mean ‘‘ earth-sine.’’ The word cara, used to denote the ascensional 
difference, means simply ‘‘ variable; ’’ we have elsewhere carakhanda, 
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caradala, ‘‘ variable portion; ’’ that is to say, the constantly varying 
amount by which the apparent day and night differ from the equatorial 
day and night of one half the whole day each. ‘he gnomon, the equinoctial 
shadow, ete., are treated of in the next chapter. 


64. The portion (bhoga) of an asterism (bha) is eight 
hundred minutes; of a lunar day (tithi), in like manner, seven 
hundred and twenty. If the longitude of a planet, in minutes, be 
divided by the portion of an asterism, the result is its position in 
asterisms : by means of the daily motion are found the days, ete. 


The ecliptic is divided (see ch. viii) into 27 lunar mansions or aster- 
isms, of equal amount; hence the portion of the ecliptic occupied by 
ench asterism is 13° 20’, or 800’. In order to find, accordingly, in which 
asterism at a given time, the moon or any other of the planets is, we 
have only to reduce its longitude, not corrected by the precession, to 
minutes, and divide by 800: the quotient is the number of asterisms 
traversed, and the remainder the part traversed of the asterism m which 
the planet is. The last clause of the verse is very elliptical and obscure; 
according to the commentary, it is to be unglerstood thus: divide by the 
planct’s true daily motion the part past and the part to come of the 
eurrent asterism, and the quotients are the days and fractions of a day 
which the planet has passed, and is to pass, in that asterism. This inter- 
pretation is supported by the analogy of the following verses, and is doubt- 
less correct. 

The true longitude of the moon was f und above (under v. 39) to be 
11! 17° 389’, or 20,859’. Dividing by 800, we find that, at the given 
time, the moon is in the 27th, or last, asterism, named Revati, of which 
it has traversed 59’, and has 741’ still to pass é6ver. Its daily motion 
being 737’, it has spent 28° 4”, and has yet to continue 1¢ 0” 19" 3°, in 
the asterism. 

" The latter part of this process proceeds upon the assumption that the 
planet’s rate of motion remains the same during its whole continuance 
in the asterism. <A similar assumption, it will be noticed, is made in all 
the processes from verse 59 onward; its inaccuracy is greatest, of course, 
where the moon’s motion is concerned. 


Respecting the lunar day (tithi) see below, under verse 66. 


65. From the number of minutes in the sum of the longi- 
tudes of the sun and moon are found the yogas, by dividing that 
sum by the portion (bhoga) of an asterism. Multiply the minutes 
past and to come of the current yoga by sixty, and divide by the . 
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sum of the daily motions of the two planets: the result is the time 
in nadis. 

What the yoga is, is evident from this rule for finding it; it is the 
period, of variable length, during which the joint motion ‘in longitude of 
the sun and moon amounts to 18° 20! the portion of a lunar mansion. 
According to Colebrooke (As. Res., ix. 865; Essays, ii. 362, 3863), the 
use of the yogas is chiefly astrological; the occurrence of certain mova- 
ble festivals is, however, also regulated by them, and they are so freguently 
employed that every Hindu almanac contains a column specifying the yoga 
for each day, with the time cf its termination. The names of the twenty- 
seven yogas are as follows: 


1. Vishkambha. lu. Ganda. 19. Parigha. 
2. Priti. 11. Vrddki. 20. Qiva, 

J. Ayushmant. 12 Dhruva. 21. Siddha. 

4. Ssubnagya. 13. Vyaghata. 22. Sadhya. 

5. Q  bhana. 14. Harshana. 23. Qubha. 

6. Atiganda. 15. Vajra. 24. Qukla. 

7. Sukarman. 16. Siddhi. 25. Brahman. 
&. Dbrti. 17. Vyatipata. 26. Andra. 

9. Qala. 18. Variyas. 27. Vaidbrti. 


There is also in use in India (see Colebrooke, as above) another 
system of yogas, twenty-eight in number, having for the most part 
different names from these, and governed by other rules in their succession. 
Of this system the Sdrya-Siddhanta presents no trace. 


We will find the time in yogas corresponding to that for which the 
previous caleulations have been made. 


The longitude of the moon at that time is 11 17° 89’, that of the 
sun is 8 18° 15’; their sum is 8 5° 54!, or 14,754’. Dividing by 800, 
we find that eighteen yogas of the series are past, and that the current 
one 18 the ninetcenth, Parigha, of which 354’ are past,. and 440) to 
come. To ascertain the time at which the current yoga began and that 
at which it is to end, we divide these parts respectively by 798%’, the 
sum of the daily motions of the sun and moon at the given time, and 
multiply by 60 to reduce the results to nddis: and we find that Parigha 
began 26" 36" before, and will end 33" 80° 4p after the given time. 


The name yoga, by which this astrological period is called, is applied 
to it, apparently, as designating the period during which the ‘“‘ sum ”’ 
(yoga) of the increments in longitude of the sun and moon amounts to a 
given quantity. It seems an entirely arbitrary device of the astrologers, 
being neither a natural period nor a subdivision of one, not being of 
any use that we can discover in determining the relative position, or 
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aspect, of the two planets with which it deals, nor having any assignable 
relation to the asterisms, with which it is attempted to be brought imto 
connection. Were there thirty yogas, imstend of twenty-seven, the 
period would seem an artificial counterpart to the lunar day, which is 
the subject of the next verse; being derived from the sum, as the other 
from the difference, of the longitudes of the sun and moon. 


¢ 


66. From the number of minutes in the longitude of the 
moon diminished by that of the sun are found the lunar days 
(titht), by dividing the differenee by the portion (bkoga) of a lunar 
day. Multiply the minutes past and to come of the current lunar 
day by sixty, and divide by the difference of the daily motions of 
the two planets: the result is the time in nadis. 


The dithi, or Innar day, is (sce i. 13) one thirtieth of a lunar month, 
or of the time during which the moon gains in longitude upon the sun 
a whole revolution, or 860°: it is, therefore, the period during which the 
difference of the increment of longitude of the two planets amounts to 
12°, or 720’, which arc, as stated in verse 64, is its portion (bhoga). To 
find the current lunar day, we divide by this amount the whole excess 
of the longitude of the moon over that of the sun at the given time; and 
to find the part past and to come of the current day, we convert longitude 
into time in a manner analogous to that employed in the case of the yoga. 


Thus, to find the date in Junar time of the midnight preecding the 
first of January, 1860, we first deduct the longitude of the sun from that 
of the moon; the remainder is 2* 29° 24’, or 5364/: dividing by 720, it 
appears that the current lunar day is the cighth, and that 824! of its portion 
are traversed, leaving 396’ to be traversed. Multiplying these numbers 
respectively by 60, and dividing by 675’ 38”, the difference of the daily 
motions at the time, we find that 28" 46" 27 have passed since the 
beginning of the lunar day, and that it still has 85" 10” 8» to run. 


The lunar days have, for the most part, no distinctive names, but 
those of each half month (paksha—sec above, under i. 48-51) are called 
first, second, third, fourth, cte., up to fourteenth. The last, or fifteenth, 
of each half has, however, a special appellation: that which concludes the 
first, the light half, ending at the moment of opposition, is called 
ndurnamdsi, pirnimd, pitrnamd, ‘ day of full moon; ’’ that which closes 
the month, and ends with the conjunction of the two planets, is styled 
amdvdsyad, ‘‘ the day of dwelling togethcr.’’ 


Fach lunar day is farther divided into two halves, called karana, as. 
appears from the next following passage. 
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67. The fixed (dhruva) karanas, namely cakuni, ndga, 
eatushpada the third, and kinstughna, are counted from the latter 
half of the fourteenth day of the dark half-month. 

68. After these, the karanas called movable (cara), namely 
bava, ete., seven of them: each of these karanas occurs eight 
times in a month. 

69. Half the portion (bhoga) of a lunar day is establislfed 
as that of the karanas. .. . 


Of the eleven kedranas, four oecur only onec in the lunar month, 
while the other seven are repeated each of them cight times to fill out 
the rermuinder of the month. Their names, and the nunibers of the half 
lunar diys to which each is applied, are presented below : 


1. Kinstughna. Is.. 

2 Bava. Qnd, Oth, 166, 2rd, BUth, I7th, 44th, 51st. 
3. Balava. 3rd, LOth, L7th, 24th, 31st, 88th, 45th, 52nd. 
4, Kaulava. 4th, llth, 18th, 25th, 32nd, 30th, 46th, 53rd. 
5. Taitila. Sth, 12th, 19th, 26th, 23rd, 40th, 47th, 54th. 
G. Gara. 6th, 18th, 20th, 27th, 34th, 41st, 48th, 55th. 
7. Banij. Tih, 14th, Gist, Wth, 35th, 42nd. 49th, 56th. 
8. Vishti. Sth, L5th, 22nd, 20th, 36th, 48rd, 50th, 57th. 
9. Gakuni. 58th. 
10. Naga. 50th. 

ll. Catushpada. 60th. 


Most of these names are very obscure: the last three mean ‘‘ hawk ”’ 
serpent,’? and ‘‘ quadruped.’’ Karana itself is, by derivation, ‘‘ factor, 
cause :"’ in what sense It is applied to denote these divisions of the month, 
we do not know. Nor have we found anywhere an explanation of the 
vulue and use of the karanas in Hindu astronomy or astrology. 

The time which we have had in view in our other calculations being, 
as is shown under the preecding passage, in the first half of the eighth 
lunar day, is, of course, in the fifteenth karana, which is named Vishti. 

The remaining half-verse is siniply a winding-up of the chapter. 


sé 


69. . . . . Thus has been declared the corrected (sphuta) 
motion of the sun and the other plancts. 


€ 


The following chapter is styled the “‘ chapter of fhe three inquiries "’ 
(tripragcnddhikdra). According to the commentary, this means that it 
is intended by the teacher as a reply to his pupil’s inquiries respecting 
the three subjects of direction (dic), place (dega), and tinie (hdla). 
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CHAPTER III. 


Or DirgetTion, PLACE, AND TIME. 


CoNTENTS =—1-6, construction of the dial, and description of its parts; 7, the measure 
of amplitude; 8, of the gnomou, hypothenuse, and shadow, any two keing given, 
to find the third; 9-12, precession of the equinoxes; 12-18, the equinoctial shadow ; 
13-14, to find, from the equinoctial shadow, the latitude and co-latitude; 14-17, 
the sun’s declinution being known, to find, from a given shadow at noon, his zenith- 
distance, the latitude, and its siue and cosine; 17, latitude being given. tuo find 
the cquinoctial shadow; 17-20, to find, from the latitude ond the sun's zenith- 
distance at noon, his declination and his true and mean longitude; 20-22, latitude 
and declinatiori being given, to find the noon-shadow end hypothenuse; 22-28, 
from the sun's declination and the equinoctial shadow und the weasure of 
amplitude; 28-25, to find, from the cqvfinoctial shadow and the measuro of 
amplitude at any given time, the base of the shadow; 25-27, to find the hypo- 
thenuse af the shadow when the sun is upon the prime vertical; 27-28, the sun’s 
declination und the latitude being given, to find the sine and the weasure of 
umplitude; 28-38, to find the sines of the altitude and zenith-distance of the sun, 
when upon the south-cest and south-west vertical circles; 33-34, to find the 
corresponding shadow and hypothcnuse; 34-36, the suu’s asceusional difference, and 
the hour-angle being given, to find the sines of his altitude and zenith-distance, 
and the corresponding shadow and hypoihenuse; 37-39, to find, by a contrary 
process, from the shadow of a given time, the sun's altitude and zenith-distance, 
and the hour-angle; 40-41, the latitude and the sun’s amplitude being kyown, 
to find his declination and true longitude; 41-42, to druw the path dcscribed by 
the extremity of the shadow; 42-45, to find the arcs of right and oblique ascension 
corresponding to the several signs of the ecliptic; 46-48, tle sun’s longitude and 
the time being known, to find the point of the ecliptic which is upon the horizon ; 
49, the sun’s longitude and the hour-angle being known, to find the point of tlic 
ecliptic which is upon the meridian; 50-51, determination of time by means of 
these duta. 


1. On a stony surface, made water-level, or upon hard 

plaster, made level, there draw an even circle, of a radius equal to 
€ . . . 

any required number of the digits (angula) of the gnomon (ganku). 


2. At its centre set up the gnomon, of twelve digits of the 
measure fixed upon; and where the extremity of its shadow 
touches the circle in the former and after parts of the day, 


8. There fixing two points upon the circle, and calling them 
the forenoon and afternoon points, draw midway between them, 
by means of a fish-figure (tim), a north and south line. 


4. Midway between the north and south directions draw, 
by a fish-figure, an east and west line : and in like manner also, by 
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fish-figures (matsya) between the four cardinal directions, draw 
the intermediate directions. 


5. Draw acircumscribing square, by means of the lines going 
out from the centre; by the digits of its base-line (bhujasitra) 
projected upon that is any given shadow reckoned. 


In this passage is described the method of construction of the Hindu 
dial, if that can properly be ealled a dial which is without hour-lines, 
and does not give the time by simple inspection. It is, ag will be at 
once remarked, «. horizontal dial of the simplest character, with a verti- 
cal gnomon. This gnomon, whatever may be the length chosen for it, 
ig regarded as divided into twelve equal parts called digits (angula, 
‘finger ’’), The ordinary digit is one twelfth of a span (vitasti), or one 
twenty-fourth of a cubit (asta): if made according to this mcasure, then 
the gnomon would be about nine inches long. Doubtless the first gnomons 
were of such a length, and the rules of the gnomonic seience were con- 
structed accordingly, “‘ twelve ’’ und ** the gnomion ’’ being used, as they 
are used everywhere in this treatise, as convertible terms: thus twelve 
digits became the unvarying conventional length of the staff, and all 
meusurements of the shadow and its hypothenuse were made to correspond. 
How the digit was subdivided, we have nowhere any hint. In determining 
the directions, the sazne method was employed which is still in use; namely, 
that of marking the points at which the extremity of the shadow, before 
and after noon, crosses a circle described about the base of the gnomon; | 
these poiuts being, if we suppose the sun’s declination to have remained 
tlle same during the interval, at an cqual distance upon either side from 
the nieridian line. In order to bisect the line joiring these points by 
another at right angles to it, which will be the meridian, the Hindus draw 
the figure which is ealled here the ‘‘ fish ’’ (matsya or timi); that is to 
say, from the two extremities of the line in question as centres, and with 
a radius equal to the line itself, arcs of circles are described, cutting’ one 
another in two points. The lentieular figure formed by the two ares is the 
‘‘ fish; ’? through the points of intersection, which are called (in the com- 
mentary) the ‘‘ mouth ’’ and “‘ tail,’’ a line is drawn, which is the one 
required. ‘The meridian being thus determined, the east and west line, 
and those for the intermediate points of directions, are laid down from 
it, by a repetition of the same process. A squuro (caturasra, “ having four 
corners ’’) ig then farther described about tho general centre, or about a 
circle drawn about that centre, the eastern and western sides of which 
are divided into digits; its use, is, to aid in ascertaining the “* base ”’ 
(bhuja) of any given shadow, which is the value of the latter when projected 
upon a north and south line (see below, vv. 23-25); the square is drawn, as 
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oxpleincd by the commentary, in order to insure the correctness of the 
projection, by a line strictly parallel to the cast and west line. 


The figure (Fig. 9) given below, under verse 7, will illustrate the 
form of the Hindu dial, as deseribed in this passage. 


4¢ + 


The term used for gnouon is carku, which means simply 
‘ staff.’’ For the shadow, we have the eommon word chéyd, ‘‘ shadow,’’ 
and also, in many places, prabhd and bhd, which properly signify the very 
opposite of shadow, namely ‘‘ hight, radiance:"’ it is dificult to sec how 
they should come to be used in this sense; so far as we are aware, they 
are applied to no other shadow than that of the gnomon. 


6. The east and west line is called the prime vertical (sama- 
mandala) ; it is likewise denominated the east and west hour circle 
(unmandala) and the equinoctial arcle (vishuranmandala), 


The hne drawn east and west through the base of the gnomon may 
be regarded as the hne of comunon mtersection at that point of three 
great circles, as being a dianieter to each of the three, aud as thus entitled 
to represent them all. These circles are the ones which in the last eure 
(Fig. 8, p. 101) are shown projected in their diameters ZZ! PP! and EF’; 
the centre C, in which the diameters intersect, is itself the projection of 
the line in question here. ZZ’ represents the prune vertical, which is 
Styled samamandala, literally ‘‘ even circle: 7’ PP’ is the hour cirelc, 
or circle, of declination, which passes through the cast and west points of 
the observer's horizon; it is called unmandala “ up-circle “'—that is to 
say, the circle which in the obhque sphere is clevated; 114’ finally, the 
equator, has the name of vishuvanmundala, or vishuvadertla, “ circle of 
the equinoxes;”? the cquinectial points themselves being denominated 
vishuvat, or vishuva, which may be rendered '* point of equal separation. ”’ 
The same line of the diul might be regarded as the representative in like 
manner of a fourth circle, that of the horizon (kshiitja), projected, in the 
‘igure, in SN; hence the commentary adds it also to the other three; it is 
omitted in the text, perhaps, becausc it is represented by the whole circle 
drawn about the base of the gnoinon, and not by this diameter alone. 

The specifications of this verse, especially of the latter half of it, are 
of Jittle practical importance in the treatise, for there hardly arises a 
cusc, In any of its calculutions, in which the cast and west axis of  thic 
dial comes to be taken as standing for these circles, or any one of thein. 
In drawing the base (bhuja) of the shudow, indeed, it docs represent the 
plane of the prime vertical (sce below. under vv. 23-25); but this is 
not distinctly stated, and the name of the prime vertical (samamandala) 
occurs in only one other passage (below, v. 26): the east and west hour- 
circle (unmandala) is nowhere referred to again: and the equator, as 
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will be seen under the next verse, is properly represented on the dial, 
not by its east rud west axis, hut by the line of the equinoctial shadow. 


7. «Draw hkewise an east and west line through the extre- 
uty of the equinoctia: shadow (vishuvadbhd) ; the interval be- 
tween any given shadow and the line of the equinoctial shadow is 
denominated the measure of amplitude (agrd). 


The equinoctial shadow is defined in a subsequent passage (vv. 12, 

18); it is, as we have already had ocension to notice (under ii. 61-68). 
the shadow cast at :mid-day when the sun is at cither equinox—that is 
to say, when he is in the plane of the equator. Now as the equator is 
» cirele of diurnal revolution, the line of intersection of its plane with 
‘hat of the horizon will be an east and west line; and since it is also a 
vreat ecirele, that line will pass through the eentre, the place of the 
observer: if, therefore, we draw through the extremity of the equinoctial 
shadow a line parallel to the east and west axis of the dial, it will repre- 
sent the intersection with the dial of an  cquinoctial plane passing 
through ihe top of the gnomon, and in it will terminate the lines drawn 
through that point from any point in the plane of the equator; and 
hence, it will also eoineide with the path of the extremity of the shadow 
on the day of the equinox. Thus, let the following figure (l*ig. 9) repre- 
sent the plane of the dial, NS and HW being its two axes, and b the 
base of the gnomon: and let the shadow cast at noon when the sun is 
upon the equator be. 

Fig. 9. in a given Jatitude, be: 

then be is the equinoc- 
lial shadow, and QQ‘, 
drawn through e and 
parallel to FW, is the 
path of the equinoctial 
shadow, being the,line in 
which a ray of the sun, 
from any point in the 
plane of the equator, 
passing through the top 
of the gnomon, will 
meet the face of the dial. 
In the figure as given, 
the circle is supposed to 
be described about the base of the gnomon with a radius of forty digits, 
and the graduation of the eastern and western sides of the cireumscribing 
square, used in measuring the base (bhuja) of the shadow, is indicated: 
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the length given to the equinoctial shadow corresponds to that which it 
has in the latitude of Washington. 

It is not, however, on account of the coincidence of QQ’ with the 
path of the equinoctial shadow that it is directed to be pgrmanenily 
drawn upon the dial-face: its use is to determine for any given shadow 
its agra, or measure of amplitude. Thus, let bd, bd’, bk, bl, bm, be 
shadows cast by the gnomon, under various conditions of time and dec- 
lination: then the distance from the extremity of each of them to the 
line of the equinoctial shadow, or de, d’c, ke’, le’, me”! respeetively, is 
denominated the agrd of that shadow or of that time.« 

The term agrdé we have translated ‘‘ measure of amplitude,’ because 
it does in fact represent the sine of the sun’s amplitude—understanding 
by ‘‘ amplitude ’’ the distance of the sun at rising or setting from the 
east or west point of the, horizon—varying with the hypothenuse of the 
shadow, and always maintaining to that hypothenuse the fixed ratio of 
the sine of amplitude to radius. Thatethis is so, is assumed by the text 
in its treatment of the agrd, but is nowhere distinetly stated, nor is the 
commentator at the pains of demonstrating the principle. Since, how- 
ever, it is not an immediately obvious cne, we will take the hberty of 
giving the proof of it. 

In the annexed figure (Fig. 10) let C represent the top of tte 
gnomon, and let K be any given position of the sun in the heavens. 
From K draw KB’ at right angles to the plane of the prime vertical, 
meeting that plane in B’, and let the point of its intersection with 


Fig. 10. 





fv o., 


the plane of the equator be in EK’. Join KC, EHC, and BIC. Then 
KC is radius, and E’K equal to the sine of the sun’s amplitude: for 
if, in the sun’s daily revolution, the point K is brought to the honzon, 
E/B’ will disappear, KE/C will become a right angle, KCE’ will be the 
amplitude, and E/K its sine; but. with a given declination, the value 
of EYK remains always the same, since it is a line drawn in a constant 
direction between two parallel planes, that of the circle of declination 
and that of the equator. Now conceive the three lines intersecting in 
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C to be produced until they meet the plane of the dial in bf, e’, ‘and k 
respectively; these three points will be in the same straight line, being 
in the line of intersection with the herizon of the plane KB/C produced, 
and this line, b/k, will be at right angles to B’b’, since it is the line of 
intersection of two planes, each of whioh is at right angles to the plane 
of the prime vertical, in which B’b! lies, KB’ and kb! are therefore parallel, 
and the triangles CE/K and Ce’k are similar, and e/k: Ck:: EK: CK. 
But Ck is the hypothenuse of the shndow at the given time, and elk is 
the agré, or measure of amplitude, since e’/, by what was said above, is 
in the line of the equinoctial shadow; therefore meas. ampl.: hyp. 
shad.:: sin ampl.: R. Herce, if the declination and the latitude, which, 
together determine the sino of amplitude, be given, the measure #of 
amplitude will vary with the hypothenuse of the shadow, and the measure 
of amplitude of any given shadow will be to chat of any other, as the 
hypothonuse of the furmer to that of the latter. 

The lettering of the alove figute is made to correspond, as nearly as 
may be, with that of the one preceding, and also with that of the one” 
given later, under verses 18 and 14, in either of which the relations of 
the problem may be farther examined. 

There are other methods of proving the constancy of the ratio borne 
by the measure of amplitude to the hypothenuse of the shadow, but we 
have chosen to give the one which seemed to us most likely to be that 
by which the Hindus thomselves deduced it. Our demonstration is in 
one respect only liable to objcction as representing a Hindu process— 
it is founded, namely, upon the comparison of oblique-angled triangles, 
which elsewhere in this treatise are hardly employed at all. Still, 
although the Hindus had no methods of solving problems excepting in 
right-angled trigonometry, it is hardly to be supposed that they refrained 
from deriving proportions from the similarity of oblique-angled triangles. 
The principle in question admits of beg proved by means of right-angled 
triangles alone, but these would be situated in different planes. 

Why the line on the dial which thus measures the, sun’s amplitude 
is called the .ag7é, we have been unable thus far to discover. ‘The word, 
a feminine adjective (belonging, probably, to rekhd, ‘‘ line,’’ understood), 
,literally means ‘‘ extreme, first, chief.’’ Possibly it may be in some way 
connected with the use of antyd, ‘‘ final, lowest,’’ to designate the line 
Eg or EG (Fig. 8, p. 101): soe below, under v. 35. The sine of ampli- 
tude itself, aC or AC (Fig. 8), is called below (vv. 27-30) agrajyé. 

8. The square root of the sum of the squares of the gnomon 
and shadow is the hypothenuse: if from the square of the latter 
‘the square of the gnomon be subtracted, the square root of the 


remainder is the shadow: the gnomon is found by the converse 
process. 


J 
’ 
t 


1 
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This is simply an application of the familiar rule, that-in a right- 
angled triangle the square ‘of the hypothenuse is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides, to the triangle produced by the gnomon 
as perpendicular, the shadow as base, and the hypothenuse of the shadow, 
the line drawn from the top of the gnomon to the extremity of the shadow, 
as hypothenuse. 

. the subject next considered is that of the precession of the equinoxes. 

9. In an Age (yuga), the circle of the asterisms (bha) falls 
back eastward thirty score of revolutions. Of the result obtained 
after multiplying the sum of days (dyugana) by this number, and 
dividing by the number of natural days in an Age, 

10. Take the part which determines the sine, multiply it by 
three, and divide by ten; thus are found the degrees called those 
of the precession (ayana). From the longitude of a planet as 
gorrected by these are to be caleulated the declination, shadow, 


ascensional difference (caradala), ete. 

1. The circle, as thus corrected, accords with its observed 
place at the solstice (ayana) and ab either equinox ; it has moved 
castward, when the longitude of the sun, as obtarned by calcu- 
lation, 15 less than that derived from the shadow, 

12. By the number of degrecs of the difference ; then, turning 
back, it has moved westward by the amount of difference, when 
the calculated longitude is greater... . 

Nothing could well be more awkward and confused than this mode of 
stating the important fact of the precession of the equinoxes, of describing 
its mothod and rate, and of directing how its amount at any time is to be 
found The theory which the passage, in its present form, is actually 
intended to put forth is as follows: the vernal equinox librates westward 
and eastward from the fixed point, 1¢97 Piseium, assumed as the com- 
nencement of the sidereal sphere—tbe hmits of the libratory movement 
being 27° in either direction from that point, and the time of a complete 
revolution of libration being the six-hundredth part of the period called 
the Great Age (see above, under 1. 15-17), or 7200 years; so that the 
annual rate of motion of the equinox is 54”. We will examine with some 
eare the language in which this theory is conveyed, as important results 
are believed to be deducible from it. 

The first half of verse 9 professes to teach the fundamental fact of 
the motion in precession. The words bhdndm cakram, which we have 
rendered ‘‘ circle of the asterisms,’’ i.e , the fixed zodiac, would admit of 
being translated ‘‘ circle of the signs,’’ i.e., the movable zodiac, ‘#8 
reckoned from the actv il equinox, since bkq is ywsed in this treatise in 
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vithor sense. But our interpretation is shown to be the corregt ‘one by 
the directions given in verses 11 and 12, which teach that when the sun's , 
calculated longitude—which is his distance from thé initial point of the 
fixed sphere—is less than tliat derived from the shadow by the process 
to be taught below (vv. [7-19)—which is his distance from the equinox 
—thy circle has moved eastward, and the contrary: it is evident, then, 
that the initial point of the sphere is regarded as tho movable point, 
and the equinox as the fixed one Now this is no less strange than in- 
cousistent with the usage of the rest of tho treatise. Elsewhere 2 Pis- 
cium is treated as the one established limit, from which all motion com- 
niouced at the ercation, and by reference to which all motion is reekoned, 
while here it is niade secondary to a point of which the position among 
the stars is constantly slifting, and which hardly has higher value than 
a node, as which the Hindu astronomy in general treats it (see p. 98). 
The word used to express the motion (lambate) is the same with that 
eisployed mn oa former passage (i 25) to describe the eastward motion of 
the planets, and derivatives of wluch (as lamba, lambana, etc) are not 
infrequent in the astronuimical language; it means literally to “ lag, hang 
buck, fall behind:’’ here we have ii farther combined with the prefix 
part, ‘‘ about, round about,’’ which seems plamly to add the idea of a 
complete revolution in the retrograde direction indicated by it, and we 
have translated the line accordingly. This verse, then, contains no hint 
of a libratory movement, but rather the distinct statement of a contin- 
uous eastward revolution. It should be noticed farther, although the 
circumstance is one of less significance, that the form in which the 
number of revolutions is stated, tringutkrtyas, ‘‘ thirty twenties,’’ has no 
parallel in the usage of this Siddhanta elsewhere, 

We may also mention in this connection that Bhaskara, the great 
Hindu astronomer of the twelfth century, declares in his Siddhaénta- 
Ciromani (Goladh., vi. 17) that the revolutions of the oquinox are given 
2 the Surya- eae as thirty in an Age (see Colebrooke, As. Res., 

. 209, etc.; Essays, ii, 874, etc., for a full discussion of this passage 
a its Bearer thus ea only ignoring the theory of libration, but 
giving a very different number of revolutions from that presented by our 
text. As regards this latter point, however, the.change of a single letter 
in the modern reading (substituting tringatkrtvas, ‘‘ thirty times,’ for 
tringatkrtyas, ‘‘ thirty twenties ’’) would make it aceord with Bhaskara’s 
statement. We shall return again to this subject. 
bi The number of revolutions, of whatever kind they may be, being 660 
i in ‘an Age, the position at any given time of the initial point of the 
aber with reference to the equinox is found by a proportion, as follows: 
, 8B! ‘the oumber of days in an Age is to the number of revolutions im the 
. $ate period, eo is the given “‘ sum of days ’’ (see ‘above, under j. 48-51) 
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to the revolutions and parts of a revolution accomplished down to the 
given time, Thus, let us find, in illustration of the process, the amount 
of precession on the“first of January, 1860. Since the number of years 
elapsed before the beginning of the present Iron Age (kali yuga) is divisible 
by 7200, it is unnecessary to make our calculation from the commence- 
ment of the present order of things: we may take the sum of days since 
the gurrent Age began, which is (see above, under i. 58) 1,811,945. Hence 
the proportion 
1,577,917,828¢2 : 600% :. 1,811,9452 ; Oreo 

gives us the portion accomplished of the current revolution. Of this 
we are now directed (v. 10) to tuke the part which determincs the sine 
(dos, or bhuja—tor the origin and meaning of the phrase, see above, under 
i, 29, 80). This direction detemnines the character of the motion as 
libratory. For a motion of 91°, 92°, 93°, etc, gives, by 1t, u precession 
89°, 88°, 87°, etc.; so that the niovable point virtually returns upon its 
own track, and, after moving 180° has reverted to its starting-place. So 
its farther motion, from 180° to 270°, gives a precession increasing from 
0° to 90° in the opposite direction; and ilis, again, is reduccd to 0° by 
the motion from 270° to 360°. It is as if the second and third quadrants 
were folded over upon the first and fourth, so that the movable point can 
néver, in any quadrant of its motion, be more than 90° distant from the 
fixed equinox. Thus, in the instance takeu, the bhuja of 248° 2! 8.9 is 
its supplement, or 68° 2’ 87.9; the first 180° having only brought the 
niovable point back to its original position, its prescut distance from that 
position is the excess over 180° of the are obtained as the result of the 
first process. But this distance we are now farther directed to multiply 
by three and divide by ten: this 1s equivalent to reducing it to the measure 
of an arc of 27°, instead of 90°, as the quadrant of libration, since 
8: 10:: 27: 90. This being done, we find the actual distance of the initial 
point of the sphere from the equinox on the first of January, 1860, to be 
20° 24! 38.67. 

‘The question now ariscs, in which direction is the precession, thus 
ascertained, to be reckoned? And here especially is brought to light the 
awkwardness and insufficiency, and even the inconsistency, of the process 
as taught in the text. Not only have we no rulo given which furnishes us 
the direction, along with the amount, of the preccssional movement, but 
it would even be a fair and strictly legitimate deduction from verse 9, 
that that movement is taking place at the present time in an opposite 
direction from the actual one. We have already remarked above that the 
last complete period of libratory revolution closed with the close of the 
inst Brazen Age, and the process of calculation has shown that we are 
now in the third quarter of a new period, and in the third quadrant of the 
current revolution. Therefore, if the revolution is an eastward one, ag 
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taught m the (cal, only tehing place upon a folded circle, so as to be 
made hibratory, the prevent position of the movable point, ¢ Piscium, 
ought to be to the west @#the equinox, instead of to the east, as it actually 
is. It was probably on acegutit of this unfortunate flaw in the process, 
that no rule with regard tv the direction was given, excepting the experi- 
mental one contaimea in verses 11 and 12, which, moreoVer, is not properly 
supplementary to tho precerlng rules, but rather an independent metkod 
of determining, from observation, both the direction and the amount of 
the precession In verse 12, 11 may be remarked, in the word durtya, 
‘turning back,’’ 1s found the only distinct mtimation to be discovered in 
the passage of the character of the motion as hbratory. 


We have alreody above (under u. 26) hmted our suspicions that the 
phenomenon of the preees:iun was niade no account of in the onginal 
composition of the Surya-Siddhanta, and that the notice taken of it by 
the treatise as it is at pre ent ws an afterthought: we will now proceed 
{o expose the grounds of those suspicions 

it ws, an the first plice upon iccord (sce Colebrooke, As. Res., xii. 
215, Kssays, 11 380, ete ) that some of the earhest Hindu astronomers were 
ignorant of, or ignored, the periodical motion of the equinoxes; Brahma- 
gupta hunself is mentioned among those whose systems took no account 
of it; if is, then, not at all unpossible that the Strya-Siddhanta, if an 
ancient work, niay originally have done the same. Among the positive 
evidences to that effect, we would filst direct attention to the significant 
fact that, 1f the verses at the head of this note were expunged, there 
would not be found, im the whole body of the treatise besides, a single 
hint of the precession Now it 1s not a httle difficult to suppose that a 
phenomenon of so much consequence as this and which enters as an 
element into so inany astronoinical processes, should, had 1t been borne 
distinctly in mind in the framing of the treatise, have been hidden away 
thus in a pair of verses, aud unacknowledged elsewhere—no hint being 
given, in connection with any of the processes taught, as to whetfier the 
correction for precession is to be apphed or not, and only the general 
directions contained in the latter half of verse 10, and ending with an 
‘‘ ete.,’’ being even here presented It has much more the aspect of an 
after-thought, a correction found necessery at a date subsequent to the 
original coinposition, and therefore inserted, with orders to ‘‘ apply it 
wherever it is required.”” The place where the subjéct is introduced 
looks the sume way: as having to do with a revolution, as entering into 
the calpulation of mean longitudes, it should have found a place where 
such matters are treated of, in the first chapter;,and even in the second 
chapter, in connection with the rule for finding the declination, it would 
have been better introduced than it is here. Again, in the twelfth 
chapter, where the orbits of the heavenly bodies are given, in terms 
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dependeht upon their times of revolution, such an orbit is assigned to 
the Asterisms (v. 88) as inyplies a revolution once in sixty years: it is, indeed, 
very difficult to see what can have been intended by such a revolution as 
this; but if the doctrine respecting the revolution of the asterisms given 
in verse 2 of this chapter lad been in the mind of the author of the 
twelfth chapter, he would hardly have added another and a conflicting 
statement respecting the same or a kindred phenomenon. It appears to 
us even to admit of question whether the adoption by the Hindus of the 
sidereal year as the unit of time does not imply a failure to recognize 
the fact that the equinox was variable. We should expect, at any rate, 
that if, at the outset, the ever-incieasing discordance between the solar 
and the sidereal year had been full, taken mto account by them, they 
would have more thoroughly established and defined the relations of the 
two, and made the precession « more’ couspicuous feature of them. general 
system than they appear to have done. In the construction of their 
cosmical periods they have reckoned by sidereal years only, at the same 
time assuming (as, for instanee, ubove, 1 13, 14) that the sidereal year is 
eomposed of the two ayanas, ‘‘ progresses '’ of the sun from solstice to 
solstice. The supposition of un afte1-correetion likewise seems to furnish 
the most satisfactory explanation of the form given to the theory of the 
precession, The system having been first constructed on the assumption 
of the equality of the tropical and sidereal years, when it began luter to 
appear, too plainly to be disregarded, that the equinox Had changed its 
place, the question was how to introduce the new element. Now to assign 
to the equinox a complete revolution would derange the whole system, 
acknowledging a different number of solar from sidereal years in the chrono- 
logical periods; if, however, a libratory motion were assumed, the equili- 
brium would be maintained, smce what the solar year lost in one part of 
the revolution of libration it would gain in another, and so the tropical and 
sidereal years would coincide, in number and in limits, in each great 
period* The circumstance which determined the limit to be assigned to 
the libration we conceive to have been, as suggested by Bentley (Hind. 
Ast., p. 182), that the earliest recorded Hindu year had been made to begin 
when the sun entered the asterism Krttika, or was 26° 40/ west of the 
point fixed upon as the commencement of the sidereal sphere for all time 
(see above, under i. 27), on which account it was desirable to make the 
are of libration include the beginning of Krttika. 

Besides these considerations, drawn from the general history of : the 
Ilindu astronomy, and the position of the element of the precession , ny 
the system of the Burya- -Siddhanta, we have still to urge the blind aid’ 
incoherent, as well as unusual, form of statement of the phenomenon, 
as fully exposed above. There is nothing to compare with it. in this. 
respect in any other part of the treatise, and we are unwilling ta beliees. 
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that in the ongimal composition of the Siddhanta s clearer axplanation, 
and one more consistent m its method and language with those of the 
treatise generally, would not have been found for the subject. We even 
discover evidences of more than one revision of the passage ‘The first 
half of verse 9 so distinctly teaches, if read mdependently of what follows 
it, 2 complete revolution of the equimoxes, that, especially when taken im 
connection with Bhaskera’s statement, as cited above, 1t almost amounts 
to proof that the theory put forth m the Sdrya Siddidnta was at one 
time that of a complete revolution The same conclusion is not a hittle 
strengthened, farther by the :mpossibty of deducing from verse 9, 
through the processes prescribed in the following verses, a true expression 
for the direction of the movement at present we can see no reason why, 
if thewhole passage came from the same hand, at the same time, this 
difficulty should aot have been avoided, while it 1s readily explainable 
upon the supposition that the hbratory theory of verse 10 was added as an 
amendment to the theory of verse 9, while at the same time the language 
of the latter was left as nearly unaltered ag possible 


There scems, accordin,]y sufficient ground for suspecting that in the 
Sdrja Siddhania, as originally constituted, no account was taken of the 
precession, that its recognition 1s a late: interpolation, and was made 
at first in the form of a theory of complete revolution being afterward 
altered to its present shape Whether the statement of Bhaskara truly 
represents the earlier theory, as displayed m the Sarya Siddhanta of his 
time, we must leave an undetermined question The very slow rate 
assigned by it to the movement of the equinox—only 9” a year-—throws 
a doubt upon the matter but it must be borne in mind that, so far as 
we can sec, the actual amount of the precession smce about AD 570 
(see above, under 1 27) nnght by that first theory haye been distributed 
over the whole duration of the present Age since BC 3102 


In his own astronomy, Bhaskara teaches the complete reyolution 
of the equinoxes giving the number of revolutions in an fiion (of 
4,820,000,000 *years) as 199 669, this makes the time of a single revolu- 
tion to be 21,685 8078 years, and the yearly rate of precession 59” 9007 
It 1s not to be supposed that he considered himself to havo determined the 
vate with such exactness as would give piecisely the odd number of 
199,869 revolutions to the Mon, the number doubtless stands in some 
Spladien which we do not at present comprehend to the other elements of 
“his astronomical system Bhiskara’s own commentators, however, reject 
his theory, and hold to that of a libration, which has been and 1s altogether 
‘the ‘prevailing dostrine throughout India, and seems to have made its way 
thenee into the Arabian, and even into the early European astronomy (see 


,Qdiebrocke, 88 above). 
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‘Bentley, it may be remarked here altogether denies (Hind. Ast., p. 
130, ete.) that the libration of the equinoxes is taught in the Siurya- 
Siddhanta, maintaining, with arrogant and unbecoming depreciation of 
thoso who venture to hold a different opinion, that its theory is that of 
a continuous revolution in an epicyele, of which the circumference 15 
equal to 108° of the zodiac In truth, however, Bentley’s own theory 
derives no color of support from the text of the Siddhanta, and is besides 
in itself utterly untenable It is not a little strange that he should not 
have perceived that, if the precession were to be explained by a revolu- 
tion in an epicyele, its rate of increase would not be equable, but as the 
increment of the sine of the are in the epicyele traversed by the mova- 
ble point, farther varied by the varying distance at which it would be 
seen from the centre in different parts of the revolution; and also«that, 
the dimensions of the epicycle being 108°, the amount of preecssion 
would never come to equal 27°, but would, when greatest, fall short of 
18°, being determined by the radius of the cpicycle. Bentley’s whole 
treatment of the passage shows a thorough misapprehension of its mean- 
ing und relations. he even commits the blunder of understanding the 
first half of verse 9 to refer to the motion of the cquinox, instead of to 
that of the initial point of the sidereal sphere. 


Among the Greek astronomers, Hipparchus is regarded as the first 
who discovered the precession of the equinoxes; their rate of motion, 
however, seems not to have been confidently determined by him, although 
he pronounces it to be at any rate not Iess than 36” yearly. For a thorough 
discussion of the subject of ihe preeession in Greek astronomy see 
Delambre’s History of Ancient Astronomy, ii 247, ete. From the obser- 
vations reported as the data whenee Hipparchus made his discovery, 
Delambre deduces very nearly ihe true rate of the precession. Ptolemy, 
however, was so unfortunate as to adopt for the true rate Hipparchus’s 
minimum, of 86" a year: the subject is treated of by him in the seventh 
book of the Syntaxis. The actual motion of the equinox at the present 
tim: is 507.25; its rate is slowly on the increase, having been, at the 
epoch of the Greek astronomy, somewhat less than 50”. How the Hindus 
suececded in arriving at a determination of it so much more accurate than 
was made by the great Greek astronomer, or whether it was anything more 
than a lucky hit on their part, we wil] not attempt here to discuss. 

The term by which the precession is designated in this passage is 
ayandnea, ‘‘ degrees of th» ayana.’’ The latter word is employed in 
different senses: by derivation, it means simply “ going, progress,’’ and 
it seems to have been first introduced into the astronomical language to 
designate the half-revolutions of the sun, from solstice to solstice; these 
being called respectively (sce xiv. 9) the uttardyana and dakshindyand, 
‘‘ northern progress ’’ and ‘‘ southern progress.’”’ From this use the word 
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was transferred to denote also the solstices themselves, aé we Rave’ trans- 
lated it in the firs. half of verse 11. In the latter sense “we conceive 
it to be employed in the compound ayandnea, although why the*.dathe 
of the precession should be derived from the solstice we are unable cléarly 
to see The term Ardntipdtaugatt, “‘ movement of the node of declination," 
which 1s often met vith in modern works on Hindu astronomy, does not. 
occur in the Surya Siddhanta 

12. . . In hhe manner, the equatorial shadow which “ts 
cast at mid-day at one’s place of observation. 

13. Upon the north and south line of the dial—that*is the‘ 
equinoctial shadow (cishucatprabhd) of that place. . . 

The equinoctial shadow has been already sufficiently explained, im 
connection with a picecding passage (above, v 7) In this treatise it 18 
known only by numcs formed by combinmg one of the words for shadow 
(chiyd, bhd, mrabhd) with vishuvat ‘ equinox ’’ (see above, under v 
6) In modern Hindu astronomy it 1s also culled akshabhd, ‘‘ shadow of 
latzttude ’—1c , which determines the latrtude—uand palabhd, of which, 
as used in this sense, the tacrining 1s obscure, 

, 18... Radius, multiplied respectivcly by gnomon and 
shadow, and divided by the equinoctial lypothenuse, 

14. Gives the sines of co-latitude (lamba) and of latitude 
(aksha): the corresponding arcs are co-latitude and latitude, 
always south. 

‘he proportions upon which these 1ules are founded are illustrated 
by the following figure (Fig 11), in which, as m a previous figure (Fig 8,, 
p 101), ZS represents 1 quadrant of the meridian, Z bemg the zenith 
and S the south pomt, C 
bemg the centre, and EC 
the projection of the plane of 
the equator In order to 
illustrate the correspondmg 
relations of the dial, we 
have conceived the, gnomon, 
Cb, to be placed at the 
centre Then, when the sun 
1s on the meridian and im 
the equator, at E, the® 
shadow cast, which ww the 
equinoctial shadow, is be, 
while Ce 1s the correspond- 
ing hypothenuse. But, by 
similarity of triangles, 





he 
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Cor = ne : BE 
and Ge : ae 018 " 
and as BE is the sine of EZ, aie ae ihe latitude, and CB the 
sing of ES, its complement, the reduction of these proportions to the 
form of equations gives the rules of the text. 
14. . . . The mid-day shadow 1s the base (bhuja) ; if radius 


bp multiphed by that, 

15. And the product divided by the corresponding hypothe- 
nuse, the result, converted to are, is the sun's zenith-distance 
(nata), in munutes: this, when the base is south, is north, and 
when the base is north, is south. Of the sun’s zenith-distance 
and lus dechnation, in minutes, 

16. Take the sum, when thetr direction is different—the 
difference, when it is the same; the result is the latitude, m 
minutes. From tluis find the. sine of latitude ; subtract its square 
trom the square of radius, and’the square-root of the remainder, 

17. Is the sine of co-latitude. 

This passage applics to cases in which the sun is not upon the equator, 
but has a certain declination, of which the amount and = direction are 
known. Then, from the shadow east at noon, may be derived lis zenith-, 
distance when upon the mendian, and the latitude Thus, supposing 
the sun, having north declination ED (Fig 11), to be upon the mendian, 
at D: the shadow of the gnomon will be bd, and the proportion 

Cd db CD: DBM 
‘gives DB’, the sine of the sun’s zenith-distancc, ZD, which is found 
from it by the conversion of sine into are by a rule previously given 
(ii. 83). ZD in this ease being south, and ED being north, thcir sum, 
EZ, is the latitude: if, the declination being south, the sun were at D’, 
the difference of ED’ and ZD! would he KZ, the latitude. The {gure 
docs not give an illustration of north zenith-distance, being drawn for 
the latitude of Washington, where that is impossible The latitude 
being thus ascertained, it is easy to find its sine and cosine: the only 
thing which deserves to be noted in the process is that, to find the co- 
sine from the sine, resort 1; had to the laborious method of squares, 
instead of taking from the table the sine of the complementary arc, or 


-the hotijyd. : 

The sun’s distance from the zenith when he is upon the ameridig is 
called natds, ‘‘ deficcted,’’ an adjective belonging to the didkin Ri a 
‘‘ minutes,’’ or bhdgds, ancds, ‘‘ degrees.’’ The same tern? is ‘Ngo 
employed, as will be seen farther on (vv. 84-36), to designate the. ‘pou 7 
angle. For zenith-distance off the meridian another term is, used s {see 


below, v. 88). - 
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{7. . . . The sine of latitude, multiplied by twelvé, al 
divided by the sinc of co-latitude, gives the equinoctial shadow. §- 
That is (Fig. 11), 
BC BE:: Co: be 
the value of the gnomon i digits being substituted in the rule for the 
gnomon itself 


17. . . . The difference of the latitude of the place of obser- | 


vation and the sun's meridian zenith-distance in degrecs (nata- 
bhdgds), if their direction be the sanic, or their sum, 

18. Jf their direction be different, is the sun’s declination : 
H the sine of this fatter be multiplied by radius and divided by the 
sine of greatest declination, the result, converted to arc, will be 
the sun’s longitude, if he is in the quadrant commencing with 
Aries ; 

1). [fin that commencing with Cancer, subtract from a half- 
circle ; if in that commencing with Libra, add a half-circle; if in 
that commencing with Capricorn, subtract from a circle: the re- 
sult, in cach case, is the true (sphuta) longitude of the sun at 
mid-day. 

20. To this uf the equation of the apsis (mdnda phala) be 
repeatedly applied, with a contrary sign, the sun’s mean longitude 
will be found. 

This pussuge teaches how, when the latitude of the observer is 
known, the sun's declination, and his truc and mean longitudes, may be 
found by observing lis zenith-distance af noon. The* several parts of 
the process are all of them the converse of processes previously given, 
“and require no explanation. To find the sun's dechnation from his 
meridian zenith-distance and the latitude (reckoned as south, by v. 14), 
the rule given #bove, m verses 15 and 16, is inverted; the true longitude 
is found from the declination by the inversion of the method taught in 
ii. .28, aecount being taken of the quadrant in which the sun may be 
dobtrding to the principle of ii. 80: and finally, the miecan may be derived 
front the true longitude by a method of successive approximation, apply- 

an feverse the equation of the cenire, us calculated by 11. 39. 
be “ae ott 4 is hardly necessary to remark that this is a very rough process for 
‘ecsitaining the sun’s longitude, and could give, ospecially in the hands 
aAindn . observers, results only distantly approaching to accuracy. 
oae0. “The sum of the latitude of the place of observation 
a ‘¥he sun's declination, if their direction 1s the same, or, in the 


ape om case, “their, difference, 


{ *ehv ade 
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91" Ts the sun’s meridian zenith-distauce (natdngds) ; of that 
og the base-sine (bahujyd) and the perpendicular-sine (kotwyyd). 
if, then, the base-sine and radius be multiplied respectively by 
tte’ measure of the gnomon 1n digits, 
22. And divided by the perpendiculai-sine, the results are 
the shadow and hypothenuse at mid-day 
The problem here is to detcrmime the length of the shadow which 
will be cast at md day when the sun his i mavcn deehnition the lititude 
of the observer berg iso known Firnt the suns mcudian zemth 
distance 15 found by a proccss the converse of thit tiu ht im verses 15 and 
16, then, the coiresponding sinc and cosine hiing becn cileulated 2 
simple propoition gives the desired 1csult = SPhus Ict us suppose the sun 
to be at D’ (hg 11 p 121), the sum of his south dechniiion LUD’, 
and the north latitude, EZ, gives the zenith distince ZD! its sine 
(bhujajyyd) ts DIB”, and its cosme (hotyya) 1s CB"! then 
cB” BD Cb bil! 
and CB” CD! Cb Cd! 
which proportions, reduced to equations eiv> the viluc of bd’, the shadow, 
and Cd’, 1ts hvpothenuse 


aw 


Qo, The sine of declination, nultiplicd by the cqumoc- 
tial hypothenuse, and divided by the gnonion-sine (ganhuqit d), 

23 Gives, when faithe: multiphed by the bypothenuse of 
any given shadow, and divided by radius (madhyakarna), the sun’s 
measure of amplitude (arhdgrd) conesponding to that shadow 

In this passage we are taught the declination bemg hnown how to 
find the measure of amphtudc (agra) of any gven shadow, is preparatory 
to determining, by the next following rule the bise (bhuja) of the shadow, 
by calculation mstcad of measurement The fist step is to find the sme 
of the suns amplitude in order to ths, we compare the triangles ABC 
aud CEH (lig 13, p 126), which ue simulu, sinec the angles ACB and 
CEH are eich equal to the latitude of the observer Hence 

DH EC BC AC 
But the triangles CEH (Fig 13) and Che (Fig 11) are also simular, 
and EH EC Cb Ce 
Hence, by equality of 1alios, Ch Ce BC AC 
and AC, the sine of the sun’s ampliude, equals BC—which 1s ‘the te 
of declination, bemg cqual to DF—multipled bv Ce, the equinootiat’ 
hypothenuse, and divided by Cb the gnomon The remammg part a) a 
the process depends upon the principle which we have demonstrated: ‘Bhve;: 
under verse 7, that tho measure of amplitude is to the hypothenuse’ oft the" 
shadow as the sine of ampljtude to radius 
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Why the gnomon is m this passage called the ‘‘ gnémohesine,’’ it is 
not easy to discover Vcrse 23 presents also a name for radits, madhya- 
karna, ‘‘@alf diameter, which 1s not found agam, nor is kana ofte 
employed in the sense of “‘ diameter ’’ in this treatige ‘ # 

23. . . . The sum of the cquinoctial shadow and the sun’s 
measure of nmalviude (arkdgrd), when the sun 1s 1n the southern 
hemnsphere, 1s the base, uorth ; ° 

24 When the sun 1s in the northern hemisphere, the base is 
found, if noth, by subtracting the measure of amplitude from 
the cquinoctial shadow ; if south, by a contrary process—accord- 
ing to the direction of the mtetval between the end of the shadow 
and the east and west ux1s 

25 ‘The mid-day base 15 invallably the midday shadow .. . 

We hive ilready hie oceasion to notice im connection with the first 
verses of this chipicr thit the base (bhuja) of the shadow is ite projec- 
tion upon a north and south line, or the distance of its extremity from 
the cast and west axis of the diul It 1s that Ine which, as shown above 
(under v 7) eorlesponds to uid represents the perpendicular let fall from 
the sun upon the plinc of the pmme vertieal Thus, ut (Mig 11, p 121) 
K, IL, D’, D be diffcrent positions of the sun—K md IL bemg concerved to 
be upon the surface of the sphcre—the perpendieulais KB’, LB’, DB", 
DB" are iepresentcd upon the diul by 1b, Ib, d'b db, or, m Fig 9 
(p 111) by hb’ lb", db db Of these, the two litter comeide with their 
respective shadows, the shadow cast it noon bemg always itself upon a 
north and south hnc = =‘The base of any shadow mw be found by combining 
its measure of ainphtude (agia) with the cquinoctial shadow When the 
sun 1s m the southcin hemnsphere, as at D’ ot K (21g 11) the measure 
of amphtude, cd! or ck 15 to be added ilways to the equimoctial shadow, 
be, mn orde: to give the base, bd o1 DA If, on the contrary, the sun’s 
dechnation be noith 1 different method of proceduic will be necessary, 
according as he 1s north o: south fiom the prince vertical If he be South, 
as at D, the shadow, bd will be thrown northward, ind the base will be 
found by subtracting the measure of amplitude, dc, from the equinoctial 
‘shadow, be af he be north, as at I. the cxticimty of the shadow, [, will 
be south ae the east and west axis, and the base, b/, will be obtained 
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ed by the equinoctial shadow and by twelve, 


“26. And divide by the sine of declination ; the results are the 
othenuse when the sun 1g On the prime vertical (samamandalay. 


iB . . Multiply the sines of co-latitude and of latitude re- 
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When tiorth' declination is less than the latitude, then the mid-day 
hypothenuse (¢rava), 


il 27. Multiplied by the equindctial shadow, and divided by the 
mid-day measure of amplitude (agrd), is the hypothenuse. 


Here we have two separate and independent methods of finding the * 
hypothenuse of the cast and west shadow east by the sun at the moment 
when he is upon the prime vertical. In connection with the second of 
the two are stated the circumstances under which alone a transit of the 
sun across the prime vertical will take place: if his dechnation is south, 
or if, being north, fi is greater than the Jatitude, his diumal revolution 
will be wholly to the south, or wholly to the north, of that cirele. 


The first method is iHustrated by the following figures. Let VC" 


Tig,, 12. (Fig. 12) be an are of the prime vertical, 
\ V bemg the pomt at which the sun 


erosses it in Ins daily revolution; and 
let C’ be the centre; then VC’ is radius, 


: and VC the sine of the sun’s altitude; 
” ¢ and, C’b being the gnomon, bv will 
Cc be the shadow, and C’v its hypothenuse. 
b u But, by similarity of triangles, 
’ VC: VC!:: Clb: Clv 


Again, in the other figure (Fig. 13)—ot which the general relations 
are those of Fig. 8 (p.101) 

Fig. 13. —AD being the projection 

of the ecirele of the sun’s 
diurnal revolution, and 
the point at which it 
crosses the prime vertical 
being scen projected in 
V, VC is the sine of the 
sun’s altitude at that 
point. But VCB and 
ECH are similar triangles, 
the angles BVC and CEH 
being each cqual to the, 
latitude; hence ” & a 


VC: EC:: BC: GH yg 


Now the first of these! 
ratios is—since EC eqtiais! 
VC’, both being rodjue 
Sal 


the same with , the; = 


‘ie 


in the former orion: 
an - Proportions, 
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and therefore 
BC CH Clb: Cv 
or sin deel sin lat  gnom_ hyp. pr. vert. shad. 
but sm [at cos lat. eq shad.. gnom. 
therefore, by combining teins, 
sin deel eos lat eq shad . hyp pr vert. shad 

and the reduction of the fist and third of these proportions to thes form 
of equations gives the rules of the text 

The other method of finding the same quantity 1s an appheation of 
the prmeiple demonstrated above, under verse 7, that, with a given dee- 
ination, the mcisure of wmplitude of Any shadow 1s to that of auy other 
shadow as the hypothenuse of the formner to that of the latter. No 
when the sun is upon the primé vettieal, thc shadow falls directly east- 
ward or dneetl, westw ud, and hence its extremity lies in the cast and 
west aats of the drial, mdait measure of amphtude is equal to the equinoctial 
shadow ‘Lhe noon imc wure of amplitude 1s, aceordmngly, to the hypo- 
thenuse of the noon shadow as the ¢quinoctial shadow to the hypothenusa 
of the shadow cast when thc sun 1s upon the prnne vertical 


27. . . . H the sine of dechnation of a given time be multi- 
phed by radius and divided by the sine of co-latitude, the result is 
the sine of amphtude (agramdurtihd). 


28. And this, bemg farther multiphed by the hypothenuse 
of a given shadow at that time, and divided by radins, gives the 
measure of amphtude (agid), m digits (anqgula), ete... . 


The sme of the sun’s amphtude is found—his deelmation and the 
latrtude beng hnown—by a comparison of the simular tuangles ABC and 
CEH (Fig 13), in which 

jig EC BC CA 
or, cos lut NR sin deck sm ampl 


% 
And the prepoftion upon which is founded the rulk m verse 28—namely, 
that radius to the sine of amphtude as the hypothenuse of a given shadew 
to the corresponding measure of amplitude—has bcen demonstrated under 
verse 7, above ‘ 


98... . It from half the square of radius the square of the 
‘gine of amplitude (agrajya) be subtracted, and the remainder multi- 
lied by twelve, 

She 99. And again multiplied by twelve, and then farther divided 
‘py the square of the equinoctial shadow increased by half the, 
Square, ofthe gnomon—the result obtained by the wise 
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80. Is called the “‘ surd’’ (Aarant) this let the wise man set 
dowh in two places. Then multiply the cquinoctial shadow by 
twelve, and again by the sine of amplitude, 

31. And divide as before the result 15 styled the ‘* fruit ”’ 
(phala). Add its square to th “‘ surd,’’ and take the square root 
of their sum, this, diminished and inaeased by the ‘‘ fruit,’’ for 
the southern and northein hemispheies, 

32 Is the sine of altitude (canhu) of the southern imter- 
mediate duections (vidi) , and equally, whether the sun’s revolu- 
tion take place to the south or to the noith of the gnomon (canhu) 
*—only, in the lattcr case, the ane of altitude is that of the noth- 
ern intermediate diicctions 

33 The square root of the difference of the squaes of that 
and of radius 15 styled the sinc of zenith-distanec (dro) If, then, 
the sine of zemth-distance and radius be multiplied respectively 
by twelve, and divided by the sine of altatudc, 

34 The results are the shadow and hypothcnuse at the angles 
(hona), under the given circumstances of time and plaee .. . 


The method taught in this passage of finding with a given declina- 
tion “and |ititude, the sme of the sun’s altitudc it the moment when he 
erosscs the south east and south west vertical circles or wlicn the shadow 
of the gnomon 1s thrown toward the gles (kona) of the circumsenbing 
squire of the dial, 1s, when stited ugebraicaily, as follows 


+ 
(ZR*—sin* ampl PAQDS aad 


sgn °+eq sh 2 


eq sh xgn xsin_ amp] By er 


ign +eq sb? 
“aurd + fruit’ +fruit=sin alt , declnation bemg north 
/gurd + fruit? —fruit=sin. alt , declination being south. 


It 18 at onec apparent that a problem 1s here presented more compli- 
cated and difficult of solution than any with which we have heretofore 
had to do wm the treatise The commentary gives a demonstration of 
+t, yn which, for the first time, the notation and processes of the Hindu 
algebra are mtroduced, and with these we are not sufficiently familiar 
to be able to follow the course of the domonstration The problem, 
however, admits of solution without the ad of mathematical knowledge , 
of a higher character than has been displayed in the processes already ° 
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explained; by means, namely, of the consideration of right-angled triangles, 
situated in the samc plane, and capable of being represented by a single 
figure. We give below such a solution, which, we are persuaded, agrees 

Fig. 14. in all its main features with the pro- 
eess by which the formulas of the 
text were originally deduced. 

Let ZEK be the south-eastern 
circle of altitude, from the zenith, Z, 
to the horizon, K; let EK be its in- 
tersection with the equator, and D 
the position of the sun; and Iet Cb 
represent the gnomon. 

Sinee ¢ is in the line of the cqui- 
noctial shadow (sce above, v. 7), and 
since be mukes an «angle of 45° with 
cithor axis of the dial, we have 





be?=2 eq. sh.?, and Ce? =Cbh? + be? =pn.2+2 eq. sh.2 

In like manner, de*=2 meas. ampl.? But the similar triangles 
Cde and CDE! give Cd?: de?::CD?:DE’?2; which. by halving the two 
consequents, and observing the constant relation of Cd to the measure of 
amplitude (see above, under v. 7), gives R?: sin ampl.?2:: R?: 4DE/?: 
whence 4DH/*=sin ampl.?, or DE’? =2 sin ampl.? 

Now the required sine of altitude is DG, and DG=DH+HG=DH+ 
IJ. And, obviously, the triangles DHI, DIE’, EFC, IJC, and Che are 
all similar. ‘Then, from DHI and Che, we derive 

DH:DI: :b¢:Ce 

from DIE! and Coe, DI: Di’: : Cb :Ce 
and, by combining terms, DH : DE’: : be x Cb : Ce? 


/2.eq.8h, x gn. x 2. ein ampl._ eq.sh. x gn. x sin ampl. eee 
gn.?7+2eq. sh * ggn.*+eq. sh.2 He - 





whence DH = 


Again, from DHI and EFC, we derive 
1H2: DI’: : BF? : EC? 
from IJC and EFC, 1J2:1C2: :EF*:C? 
whence, by adding the terms of the equal ratios, and obscrving that 
1H?2+13?=JH?, and D1°+1C2=DC2=KC2, we have 
JH? :-EC?: - BEF? : BC? 
or JH2=Er2, Hence lJ2?=JH?-IH?=EF? -1H?2= bY —-DI* + DH? 
But from EFC and Che are derived 
Ce?:Cbo*; :EC?: EF? 
from DIE’ and Che, Ce2:Cb?;:DE!?: DI? 
Lf 
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BC*?,.Cb% DE’*,Cb? (HC* ~DE’*)Cb? 
whence EF*=~-—— , and DI*= Ger and HF?—DI? ey 








that is to say, 
EF? — py? — (B*=28in ampl.*) xgn.* _(¢R*—sin ampl.*) x go.» 
go.* + 2eq.sh.? go .* + eq.sb,* 
But, as was shown above, IJ?=KF?—DI? + DH?=surd + fruit? 
and / surd + fruit? + fruit=IJ + DH=DG =sine of altitude. 





=gurd, 


When declination is south. so that the sun crosses the circle of altitude 
at D’, TH’, the equivalent of DH, is to be subtracted from IJ, to give 
IG’, the sine of altitude. 


The correctness of the Hindu formulas may likewise be briefly and 
succinctly demonstrated by means of our mecdern methods. Thus, let 
Fig. 15. PZS (Fig. 15) be & spherical triangle, of which 
. the three angular points are P, the pole, Z, 
the zenith, and S, the place of the sun when 
upon the south-east or tle south-west vertical 
ceireles; PZ, then, is the co-latitude, ZS the 
S i zenith-distanee, or eo-altitude, and PS the 
co-deelination; and the angie PZS is 185°; 
the problem is, to find the since of the complement of ZS, or of the sun’s 
altitude. By spherical trigonometry, cos SP=cos ZS cos ZP+sin ZS sin 
ZP cos Z. Dividing by sin ZP, and observing that cos SP+sin ZP=sin 
deel. + cos lat. =sine of amplitude, we have sin ampl.=sin alt. tan lat. + cos 
alt. cos 185°. If, now, we represent 


sin ampl. by a, tan lat, by b, cos 185° by — /}, sin alt. by 2, and cos alt. by 
— Yab ~—a? 
V1—2?, we have a?—2abr+b*922?=}(1- 2"); and by reduction, ep pr em GB : 


b | 
Representing. agaiu, rece by f, and ae by s and reducing, we have r=/+ Vj'+e. 


But f is evidently the same with the ‘‘frnit,’’ siuce b, or tan lat., equals eq. sh.+gnom., 
: 


ab eg. sh. x gn. x 8in. ampl, 
and therefore RE to Sy cac ee : snd s is also the same with the “ surd,”’ 





. ,-a? _ QR" ~sin?amp.) xgn.? 


$+6° ~ & gnom.? +eq. Bh? 








Tf, the latitude being north, we consider the north direction as positive, 
| will be positive. The value of f, given above, will then cvidently be 
yositive or negative as the sign of a is plus or minus. But a, the sine of 
umplitude, is positive when declination is north, and negative when declina- 
tion is south. Hence f is to be added to or subtracted from the radical, 
according as the sun is north cr south of the equator, as prescribed by the 
Hindu rule. A minus sign before the radical would correspond to a second 
passage of the sun across the south-east and north-west vertical circle; 
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which, except in a high latitude, would take place always below the 
horizon. 

The construction of the last part of verse 82 is by no means clear, yet 
we cannot question that the meanmg inlended wo be conveyed by it is 
truly represented by our translation. When declination is greater vban 
north latitude, the smi’s revolution is made wholly to the north of the 
prime vertical, and the vertical circles which he crosses are the north- 
east and the north-west. The proecss prescribed in the text, however, 
gives the correct value for the sine of altitude in this case also. Vor, in 
the triangle SZP (Hig. 15), all the parts remain the same, exccpung ihai 
the angle PZS becomes 45°, tistead of 185°: but the cosine of the former 
is the same as that of the latter arc, with a difference only of sign, which 
disappears in the process, the cosine being squared. 

The sine of altitude being found, that of its complement, or of zenitu- 
distunee, is readily derived from it by the method of squares (as above, im 
vv. 16, 17). To ascertain, farther, the leugth of the corresponding shadow 
and of its hypothenuse, we inake the proportions 

sin alt.: sin zen. dist.:: gnom.: shad. 
and sin alt.: Jt} .: gnom.: hyp. shad. 

In this passage, as in those that follow, the sine of altitude is called 
by the same name, ganku, ** staff,” which is elsewhere given to the 
guomon: the gnonion, in fact, representing m ali cases, if the hypothenuse 
be made radius, the sme of the sun’s altitude. The word is frequently 
used in this sense in the modern astronomical language. thus VC (Fig. 18, 
p. 126), the sine of the simi’s altitude when upon the prime vertical, is 
called the samamandalacanku, ** prnne vertical staff,’ and BT, the sine 
of altitude when the sun crosses the unmandala, or east and west hour- 
circle, is styled the unmanudalacanku: of the latter lime, however, the 
Sarya-Siddhanta makes no account. We are surprised, however, not to find 
a distinct name for the altitude, as for its complement, the zcnith-distance : 
the sine of the latter might with very nearly tlie saine propriety be called 
the ‘‘ shadow,’ as that of the former the “ gnomon."’ The particular sine 
of altitude which is the result of the present process js connnonly kuown 
as the konaganku, from the word kona, which, signifying originally “‘ angle,’ 
is used, in connection with the dial, to indicate the imgles of the cireun- 
scribing square (sce Vig. 9, p. 111), and then the directions in which those 
angics lie from the gnomon. Tle word itsclf is doubtless borrowed from 
the Greek yowa the form given to it being that in which it appears in the 
compounds rprywvov (Sanskrit frikona), ete. Lest it seem strange that 
the Hindus should have derived from abroad the name for so familiar and 
elementary a quantity as an angle, we would direct attention to the striking 
fact that in that stage of their mathematical science, at least, which is 
represented by the Sarya-Siddhanta, they appear to have made no use 
whatever in their calculations of the angle: for, excepting in this passage 
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(v. 34) and in the term for “‘ square ’’ employed in a previous verse (v. 5) 
of this chapter, no word meaning “‘ angle ’‘ is to be met with anywhere 
in the text of this treatise. The term dy¢, used to signify ‘‘ zenith-distance”’ 
—excepting when this is measured upon the meridian; see above, under 
vv. 14-16—means Hiterally “‘ sight: “* in this sense, it oceurs here for 
the first time: we have had it more than once above with the signification 
of" observed place,” as distinguished from a position obtained by ealeula- 


<é 


tion. In verse 82, canku might be nnderstood as used in the sense of 
“ zenith,”’ vet tt has there, in truth, its own proper signification of 
“gnomon; "* the meaning being, that the sim, in the cases supposed, 
makes his revolution to the south or to the north of the gnonion — itself, 
or in such a manner as to cast the shadow of the latter, at noon, north- 
ward or southward, One of the factors in the calculation is stvled harani, 
“ surd © (sce Colebrooke’s Hind. Alg., p. 145), rathev, apparently, as being 
a quantity of which the root ix not required to be taken, than one of which 
an integral root is always lmpossible; or, it may be, as being the square 
of a line which is not, and cannot. be, drawn. The terrn translated ‘f fruit’ 
(phala) is one of very frequent occurrence clscwhere, as denoting ‘‘ quotient, 
resuli, corrective equation,”’ ete, 

The form: of statement and of mjunclion employed in verses 29 and 
30, in the phrases “ the result obtained by the wise,’’ and ‘let the wis» 
man set down,”’ ete, 8 so little in accordanee with the style of onr treatise 
elsewhere, while it is also frequent and familar in other works of a kindred 
character, that it fumishes eround for suspicion that this passage, relating 
to the konacanku, is a later interpolation into the body of the text; and 
the suspicion is strengthened by the facet that the process prescribed here 
is so much more complicated than those clsewhere presented in this ehapter. 

54... . Tf radius be increased by the sine of ascensional 
difference (cara) when declination is north, or diminished by the 


same, when declination 1s south, 

_ 35. The result is the day-measure (antyd) ; this, diminished 
by the versed sine (udhramajyd) of the hour-angle (nata), then 
multiplied by the day-radius and divided by radius, is the 
‘* divisor '’ (cheda) ; the latter, again, being multiphed by the sine 
of co-latitude (lamba), and divided 

36. By radius, gives the sine of altitude (ganku) > subtract 
its sine from that of radius, and the square root of the remainder 
is the sine of zenith-distanee (dre): the shadow aud its hypothenuse 
are found as in the preceding process. 

The object of this process is, to find ths sine of the sun's altitude at 
auy given hour of the day, when his distance from the meridian, his 
declination, and the latitude, are known. The sun’s angular distance 
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from the mendian, or the hour-nngle, is found, ax explained by the com. 
mentary, by subtracting the time elapsed sinee sunrise, or whieh is to 
clapse before sunsct, from: the hiulfday, as calculated by a rule previously 
given (ti, 61-63). Fron: the dechnation and the t[ntitude the sine of 
ascensional difference (carajyd) is supposed to have been already derived, 
by the method taught in the same passage; as also, from the declination 
(by ii. 60), the radius of the diunial circle. The successive steps of the 
process of edeulttion will be inade clear by a reference to the annexed 
figure (Fig. 16), taken in conncetion with Iie. 13) (p. 126), with whieh it 
corresponds in dimensions and fettering. Let GG/CUs represent a porfion 
of the plane of the equator, © being its centre, and GdIé its intersection with 
the plane cf the meridian; and let AAB’D 
represent a corresponding portion of the plane 


Fig. 16. 


A othe diamal cirefe, as seen projected upon 
the other, its centre and its line of intersee- 
tion with the mendian evinciding with those 
at the Intter, Let CG equal the sine of as- 
eensional difference, and AB its correspondent 
in the lesser eirvele, or the earthsine (kujyd or 
heshifijyd; see above, ii. 61). Now Iet Of be 
the place of the sun at a given time; the angle 
O'CD, measured by the are of the equator 
QE, is the hour-angle: from Q! draw Q/Q 
perpendicular to CEH; then Q’Q is the sine, 
und QE is the versed sine, of QE. Add to 
ridius, 1, the siue of ascensionnl! difference, 
CG; them sum, KG—which is the equivalent, ti iemus of a great eirele, of 
DA, that part of the dinneter of the circle of diurual revolution which is 
hove the horizon, and which consequently measures the length of the day— 
is the day-ncasure (aatyd). From EG deduct EQ, the versed sme of the 
hour-angle; the remainder, GQ, is the sume quantity im terms of a great 
circle Which AO is in terms of the diurnal civele: henee the reduction of 
GQ to the dimensions of the lesser cirele, by the proportion 
Cli BD: 2. GQ = AG 
vives us the valne of AO; to this the text gives the technical name of 
© divisor"? (cheda). But, by Fig. 18, 
OT 2 git AOS ON: 
hence OR, which is the sine of the sun‘s altitude at the given time, equals 
AO, the “ divisor,”’ multiplied by KH, the cosine of latitude, and divided 
by CE, or radius. 
The processes fov deriving from the sine of altitude that of zenith. 

distance, and from both the length of the correspondmg shadow and its 
hypothenuse, are precisely the same as in the last problem, 
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For the meaning of anfyd—which, for lack of a better term, we have 
translated ‘‘ day-measure ‘’—see ahove, under verse 7. The word nata, 
by which the hour-angle is designated, is the“same with that employed 
above with the signification of “meridian zenith-distanee;'’ see the note 
to verses 14-17, 


of. If radius be multiphed by a given shadow, and divided 
by the corresponding hypothenuse, the result is the sine of zenith- 
distance (dr¢) : the square root of the difference between the square 
of that and the square of radius 


38. Is the sine of altitude (canku) > which, multiplied by 
radius and divided by the sine of co-latitude (lamba), gives the 
“divisor ’’ (cheda); multiply the latter by radius, and divide by 
the radius of the diurnal circle, 


39. And the quotient is the sine of the sim’s distance from 
the horizon (unnala); this, then, being subtracted from the day- 
measure (antyd), and the remainder turned mto are by means of 
the table of versed sines, the final result is the bour-angle (rata), 
in respirations (asu), cast or west. 


The process taught in these verses is precisely the converse of the 
one described in the preceding passage. Lhe only point which ealls for 
further remark in connection with it is, thet the line GQ (Fig. 16) is in 
verse 89 called the *‘ sine of the uwnnata.” By this latter tenn is desig- 
nated the opposite of the hour-angle (nafa)—that is to say, the sun's 
angular distance from the horizon upon his own cirele, O/A‘, reduced to 
time, or to the measure of a great cirele. Thus, when the sun is at O’, 
his hour-angle (nata), or the time till noon, is Q’IE; his distanee from 
the horizon (unnata), or the time since sunrisc, is Q’G'. But GQ is with 
no propricty styled the sine of G/Q’; it is not itself a sine at all, and the 
actual sine of the are in question wonld have a very different value. 


40. Multiply the sine of co-latitnde by any given measure 
of amplitude (agra), and divide by the corresponding hypothenuse 
in digits; the result is the sine of declination. This, agam, 1s 
to be multiplied by radius, and divided by the sme of greatest 
dechnation ; 

41. The quotient, converted into arc, 1s, in signs, etc., the 
sun's place in the quadrant; by means of the quadrants is then 
found the actual longitude of the sun at that poet. 
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By the method taught m this passage, the sun's deelimution, and, 
through that, his true and mean longitude, muy, the latitude of the observer 
being known, be found from a single observation upon the shadow at any 
hour in the day. The declination is obtained from the measure of amphtude 
and the hypothenuse of the shadow, in the following manner: first, as was 


load 


shown in connection with verse 7 of this chapter, 
hyp. shad.: meas. ampl.:: EC : CA (Fig. 18, pe 180) 


but BRC: CA :: EH: BC 
therefore hyp. shad.: meas. ampl.:: EH : BC 


BC, the sine of declination, being thus ascertained, the longitude is deduced 
from it as ina previous proeess (see above, vv. 17-20). 


4\. . . . Upon a viven day, the distances of three bases, at 
noon, in the forenoon, and in the afternoon, being laid off, 

42, From the pont of nitersection of the lines drawn 
betwecn them by means of two fish-figures (Cnatsya), and with 
a radius touchme the three pots, 2s described the path of the 
shadow. 


This method of drawing upon the faee of the dial the path which 
will be described by the extremity of the shadow upon a given day proceeds 
upon the assuinption that that path will be an are of a circke—ai crroncous 
assulnption, sinee, excepting within the polar circles, the path of the shadow 
is always a hyperbola, when the sun is not in the equator. In low latitudes, 
however, the difference between the ure of the hyperbole, at-any Pomt not 
too fur fronl the gnomion, aud the are of a cirele, is so small, that it is not 
very surprising that the Hindus should have overlooked it. The path being 
regarded us au true cirele, of course it cun be drawn if-any three points in it 
can be found by calculation: and this is not difficult, since the rules above 
given furnish means of ascertainmg, Wf the sun’s deelination and the 
observer’s Intitnde be known, the length of the shadow .and the length of 
its base, or,the distance of its extrelity from the east and west axis of 
the dial, at different tines durmg the day. One part of the process, how- 
ever, has not been provided for in the rules hitherto given. Thus (Fig. 9, 
p. 111), supposing d, m, and 1 to be three pomts im the same daily path 
of the shadow, we require, in order to lay down 7? and m, to know not only 
the bases Ib”, mb", but ulso the distances bb”, bb”. But these are readily 
found when the shadow and the base corresponding to each are known, or 
they may be calculated froin the sines of the respective hour-angles. 

The three points being determined, the mode of describing a circle 
through them is virtually the same with that which we should employ: 
lines are drawn from the noon-point to each of the others, which are then, 
by fish-figures (see above, under vv. 1-5), bisected by other hnes at right 
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angles to them, and the intersection of the latter is the centre of the required 
circle. 


42... . Multiply by the day-radius of ihree signs, and 
divide by their own respeetive day-radii, 

43. In sueeession, the sines of one, of two, and of three 
signs; the quoticnts, converted into are, being snbtraeted, each 
from the one following, give, beginning with Aries, the times of 
rising (udaydsaras) at Lanka ; 

44. Namely sixteen bundred and seventy, seventeen hundred 
and ninety-five, and nineteen hundred and thirty-five respirations. 
And these, diminished each by its portion of aseensional differ- 
enee (carakhanda), as calewlated for a given place, are the times 
of rising at that place. 

45. Invert them, and add their own portions of aseensional 
differenec mverted, and the sums are the three signs beginning 
with Caneer : and these same six, in inverse order, are the other 
six, commencing with Libra. 


The problem here is to determine the * times of rising ’’ (udaydsavas) 
of the different siens of the ecliptic—that is to say, the part of the 5400 
respirations (asa@eas) constituting a quarter of the sidereal day, which cach 
of the three signs making up a quadrant of the ccliptic will occupy in msing 
(udaya) above the horizon. And in the first place, the times of rising at 
the equator, or in the right sphere—which are the equivalents of the signs 
in right ascension—are found as follows: 

Let ZN (Fig. 17) be a quadrant of ihe solstitial colurc, AN the pro- 
jection upon its plane of the equinoctial colure, AZ of the equator, and 
AC of the ecliptic; and Iet A, T, G, and C 
t be the projections upon AC of the initial points 
A R ae te Ece 

of the first four signs; then AT is the sine 
of one sign, or of 80°, AG of two signs, or of 
60°, and AC, which is radius, the sine of 
three signs, or of 90°. From T, G, and C, 
draw T1, Gq, Ce, perpendicular to AN. Then 
ATt and ACe are similar triangles, and, since 
AC equals radius, 
To Bes A et 
Zz oY But the are of which T? is sine, is the 
sume part of the circle of diurnal revolution 
of which the radius is (t/, as the required ascensional cquivalent of one sign 
is of the equator: hence the sine of the latter, which we may call z, is 


Fig, 17. 
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found by reducing Tt to the measure of a great circle, which is done by 
the proportion 
tt 3 a = -gins-e 
Combining this with the preceding proportion, we have, 
tt’: Co:: AT: sin 

Again, to find vuhe ascensional equivalent of two signs, which we will 

call y, we haye first, by comparison of the triangles AGg and ACc, 
Ris Coin AG Gg 

and gg: R:: Gg: siny 

therefore, as before, gg’: Co :: AG: sin y 

Hence, the sines of the ascensional equivalents of one and of two signs 

respectively are equal to tlie sines of one and of two signs, AT and AG, 

multiplied by the day-radius of three signs, Cc, and divided cach by its 

own day-radius, tt’ and gg’; end the conversion of the sines thus obtained 

into are gives the ascensional equivalents themselves. ‘The rule of the 

text includes also the equivalent of three signs, but this is so obviously 

equal to a quadrant that it is unnecessary to draw out the process, all the 

terms in the proportions disappcaring except radius. 

Upon working out the process, by means of the table of sines given 
in the second chapter (vv. 15-22), and assuming the inclination of the 
plane of the ecliptic to be 24° (ii. 28), we find, by the rule given above 
(ii, 60), that the day-radii of one, of two, and of three sines, or tt!, gg’, 
Cc, are 83660, 8216’, and 3140! respectively, and that the sines of x and 
y are 1604’ and 2907’, to which the corresponding ares are 27° 50! and 
57° 45', or 1670’! and 8465’. The former is the ascensional equivalent of 
the first sign; subtracting it from the latter gives that of the second sign, 
which is 1795’, and subtracting 3465’ from a quadrant, 5400’, gives the 
equivalent of the third sign, which is 1935’/—all as stated in the text. 

These, then, are the periods of sidereal time which the first three 
signs of the ecliptic will occupy in rising above the horizon at the equator, 
or in passing the meridian of any latitude. It is obvious that the same 
quantities, in inverse order, will be the cquivalents in right ascension of the 
three following signs also, and that the scries of six equivalents thus found 
will belong also to the six signs of the other half of the ecliptic. In order, 
now, to ascertain the equivalents of the signs in oblique ascension, or the 
periods of sidereal time whicli they will oceupy in rising above the horizon 
of a given latitude, it is necessary first to calculate, for that latitude, the 
ascensional difference (cara) of the three points T, G, end C (Fig. 17), which 
is done by the rule given in the last chapter (vv. 61, 62). We have cal- 
culated these quantities, in the Hindu method, for the latitude of Washing- 
ton, 38° 54/, and find the ascensional difference of T to be 578’, that of 
G 1061’, and that of C 1263’. The manner in which these are combined 
with the equivalents in right ascension to produce the equivalents in oblique 
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ascension may be explained by the following figure (Fig. 18), which, although 
Fig. 18. not a true projection, is 
sufficient for the purpose 
of illustration. Let ACS 
be a semi-circle of the 
ecliptic, divided into its 
successive signs, and AS a 
semicircle of the cquator, 
upon which A‘l’, T’G’, etc., are the equivalents of those signs in right 
ascension; and let ¢, g, ete., be the points which rise simultaneously with 
T, G, ete. Then tT’ and vV’, the aseensional difference of T and V, are 
578’, gG' and IL’ are 1061’, and cC’ is 1263’. Then At, the equivalent in 
oblique ascension of AT, equals AT’—tT’ or 1092/. To find, again, the 
value of tg, the second equivalent, the text directs to subtract from T’G! the 
difference between ¢#T’ and gG’ which is called the carakhanda, ‘* portion of 
ascensional difference '’—that is to say, the increment or decrement of 
ascensional difference at the point G as compared with T. Thus 
tg=T’G’ —(gG/ tl) ='G' + tT’ — 9G’ = tG — g@’ = 1312 
and gco=G’C’ —(cC’ — 9G’) = GC’ + g GQ’ — 0’ = gC’ — eC’ = 1733 
Farther, to find the oblique equivalents in the second quadrant, we 
are directed to invert the right equivalents, and to add to each its own 
carakhanda, decrement of ascensional difference. ‘Thus 
cl=C'Ls + (00! —1L’) = chi’ — IL’ = 2187’ 


lo=L/V! + (IL/ — v0 V’) =1V! — vV' = 2278" 
and finally, oS=V'S +0 V! = 2248’. 


It is obvious without particular explanation that the ares of oblique 
ascension thus found as the equivalents, in a given latitude, of the first 
six signs of the ecliptic, are l:kewise, in inverse order, the equivalents of 
the other six. We have, then, the following table of times of rising 
(udaydsavas), for the equator and for the latitude of Washington, of all the 
divisions of the ecliptic : 





Equivalents in Right and Oblique Ascension of the Signs of the Eclipttc. 











Sign. Equivalent.| Lat. of Washington. | Sign, 

N N Ree Ascene, Eguiv, in | Name. No 

0,| ors eaaeee Diff. | Ob, Ascension. [eae 

‘or p. ‘or p. ‘or p. 

1. | Aries, mesha, | 1670 578 1092 Pisces, mina, 12, 
2. | Taurus, ofshan, 1795 1061 1312 Aquarins, kumbha, (11. 
3 | Gemini, mithuna, 1985 1263 17338 Capricornus, makara, | 10. 
4,! Cancer. karkata, 1935 1061 2137 Sagittarius, dhanus, | 9. 

5.| Leo, sinha, 1795 578 2278 Scorpio, 4, 8. 
6.| Virgo, kany4, 1670 | 2948 Libra, tula, | 7. 








For the expression ‘‘ at Lank&,’’ employed in verse 48 to designate 
the equator, see above, under i, 62. 
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46. From the longitude of the sun at a given time are to be 
calculated the ascensional cquivalents of the parts past and to 
come of the sign in which he is: they are cqual to the number 
of degrees traversed and to be traversed, multiplied by the ascen- 
sional equivalent (udaydsavas) of the sign, and diviacd by thirty ; 

47. Then, from the given time, reduced to respirations, sub- 
tract the equivalent, in respirations, of the part of the sign to 
come, and also the ascensional equivalents (lagndsavas) of the 
following signs, in succession—so likewise. subtract the equiva- 
lents of the part past, and of the signs past, in inverse order ; 

48. If there be a remainder, multiply it by thirty and divide 
by the equivalent of the unsubtracted sign; add the quotient, in 
degrees, to the whole signs, or subtract it from them: the result 
is the point of the ecliptic (lagna) which is at that time upon the 
horizon (kshitaa). 

49. So, from the east or west hour-angle (nata) of the sun, 
in nadis, having made a similar calculation, by means of the cquiv- 
alents in right ascension (lankodaydsavas), apply the result as an 
additive or subtractive equation to the sun’s longitude : the result 
is the point of the ecliptic then upon the meridian (madhyalagna). 


The word lagna means literally ‘! attached to, connected with,’’ and 
henee, ‘‘ corresponding, equivalent to.’’ It is, then, most properly, and 
likewise most usually, employed to designate the point or the are of the 
equator which corresponds to « given point or are of the ecliptic. In such 
a sense it occurs in this passage, in verse 47, where lagndsavas is precisely 
equivalent to udaydsavas, explained in connection with the next preceding 
passage; also below, in verse 50, and in several other places. In verses 48 
and 49, however, it receives a different signification, being ‘taken to indicate 
the point of the ecliptic which, at a given time, is upon the meridian or at 
the horizon; the former being called lagnam kshitije, ‘‘ lagna at the horizon”’ 
or, in one or two cases elsewhere, simply lagna—the other receiving the 
name of madhyalagna, ‘‘ meridian-lagna."’ 

The rules by which, the sun’s longitude and the hour of the day being 
known, the points of the ecliptic at the horizon and upon the meridian are 
found, are very elliptically and obscurely stated in the text; our translation 
itself has been necessarily made in part also a paraphrase and explication 
of them. ‘Their farther illustration may be best effected by means of an 
example, with reference to the last figure (Fig. 18). 

At a given place of observation, as Washington, let the moment of 
local time—reckoned in the usual Hindu manner, from sunrise--be 18" 
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12v 3p and Jet the longitude of the sun, as corrected by the precession, 
be, by calculation, 42°, or 1s 12°: it is required to know the longitude of 
the point of the ecliptic (lagna) then upon the eastern horizon. 

Let P (Fig. 18) be the place of the sun, and Hh the line of the horizon, 
at the given time; and let p be the point of the equator which rose with the 
sun; then the are ph is equivalent to the time since sunrise, 18" 12” 3p, 
or 6555?. The value of fg, the equivalent in oblique ascension of the 
second sign TG, in which the sun is, is given in the table presented at the 
end of the note upon the preceding passage as 1312?, To find the value 
of the part of it pg we make the proportion 

TG: PG 23 tg + ng 
or 2 30" > 18" ss I8l2e: 787 
Irom ph, or 6555", we now subtract pg, 787", and then, in’ succession, 
the ascensional equivalents of the following signs, GC and (@L—that is, 
gc, or 1788?, and cl, or 21387v—until there is left a remainder, lh, or 1898?, 
which is less than the equivalent of the next sign. ‘To this remainder of 
oblique ascension thc corresponding are of longitude is then found by a 
proportion the reverse of that formerly made, namely 

les hee ay ee ak 
or 2278? > 1808P :: BO° : 25° 
The result thus obtained being added to AL, or 4, — the sum, 4* 25°, or 
145°, is the longitude of H. 

The are pg is called in the text bhogydsavas, *‘ the equivalent in respi- 
rations of the part of the sign to be traversed,’’ while ip is styled 
bhuktdsavas, ** the respirations of the part traversed.”’ 

If, on the other hiand, it were desired to arrive at the same result by 
reckoning in the opposite direction from the sun to the horizon, either 
on account of the greater proximity of the two in that direction, or for 
any other reason, the manner of proceeding would be somewhat different. 
Thus, if AH (Fig. 18) were the sun's longitude, and pP the line of the 
eastern horizon, we should first find hp, by subtracting the part of the day 
already elapsed from the calculated length of the day (this step is, in the 
text, omitted to be specified); from it we should then subtract the bhuk- 
tésavas, Ih, and then the equivalents of the signs through which the sun 
has already passed, in inverse order, until there remained only the part 
of an equivalent, pg, which would be converted into the corresponding arc 
of longitude, PG, in the same manner as before: and the subtraction of 
PG from AG would give AP, the longitude of the point P. 

But again, if it be required to determine the point of the celiptie which 
is at any given time upon the meridian, the general process is the same as 
already explained, excepting that for the time from sunrise is substituted 
the time until or since noon, and also for the equivalents in oblique ascension 
those in right ascension, or, in the language of the text, the ‘‘ times of 
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rising at Lanka (lankodaydsuvas); since the meridian, like the equatorial 
horizon, cuts the equator at right angles. 

It will be observed that all these calculations assume the increments 
of longitude to be proportional to those of ascension throughout each sign: 
in a process of groater pretcnsions to accuracy, this would’ Icad to errors of 
some consequence. 

The use and value of the methods here taught, and of the quantities 
found us their results, will appear in the sequel (see ch. v. 1-9; vii) 7; 
ix 5-415 x, 2). 

The term keshitija, by which the horizon is designated, may be under- 
stood, according to the meuning attributed to kshiti (see above, under ii. 
61-63), either as the “‘ circle of situation ’“—that is, the one which is 
dependent upon the situation of the cbserver, varying with every change 
of place on his part—or as the “ earth-cirele,’’ the one produced by the 
intervention of tho earth below the observer, or drawn by the carth upon 
the sky. Probably the latter is its true interpretation. 


oY. Add together the ascensional equivalents, in respirations, 
of the part of the sig to be traversed by the point having less 
longitude, of the part traversed by that having greater longitude, 
and of the intervening signs—thus 1s made the aseertainment of 
time (kdlasddhana). 


dl. When tlie longitude of the point of the ecliptie upon the 
horizon (lagna) is less than that of the sun, the time is in the latter 
part of the night ; when greater, it is in the day-time ; when greater 
than the longitude of the sun increased by half a revolution, it is 
after sunset. 


The process taught in these verses is, in a manner, the converse of 
that which is explained in the preceding passage, its object being to find 
the instant ¢f local time when a given point of the ecliptic will be upon 
the horizon, the longitude of the sun being also known. Thus (Fig. 18), 
supposing the sun’s longitude, AP, to be, at a given time, 18'12°; it is 
required to know at what time the point H, of which the longitude is 
4° 25°, will rise. The problem, is, virtually, to ascertain the are of the 
equator intercepted between p, the point which rose with the sun, and 
h, which will rise with H, since that are determines the time _ clapsed 
between sunrise and the rise of H, or the time in the day at which the 
latter will take place. In order to this, we ascertain, by a process similar 
to that illustrated in connection with the last passage, the bhogydsavas, 
‘* ascensional equivalent of the part of the sign to be traversed,’’ of the 


point having less longitude—or pg—and the bhuktdsavas, ‘ ascensional 
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equivalent of the part traversed,’ belonging to H, the point. having greater 
longitude—or th—and add the sum of both to that of the ascensional 
equivulcuts of the intervening whole signs, gc and cl, which the text calls 
antaralagndsavas, ‘‘ equivalent respirations of the inicrval; ’’ the total is, 
in respirations of time, corresponding to minutes of are, the interval of time 
required: it will be found to be 6555, or 18" 12" 8»: and this, in the 
case assumed, is the time in the day at which tho rise of H takes place: 
were H, on the other, haud, the position of the sun, 18" 12% 8P would be 
the time before sunrise of the same event, and would require to be sub- 
tracted from the calculated length of the day to give the instant of local 
time. 

It is evident that the main use of this process must be to determine 
the hour at which a given planet, or a star of which the longitude is known, 
will pass the horizon, or at which its ‘“‘ day ’’ (see above, ii. 59-68) will 
commence. <A like method—substituting only the equivalents in right for 
those in oblique ascension—might be employed in determining at what 
instaut of local time the complete day, ahordtra, of any of the heavenly 
bodies, reckoned from transit to transit across the lower meridian, would 
commence: and this is perhaps to be regarded as included also in the 
terms of verse 50; even though the following verse plainly has reference to 
the time of rising, and the word lagna, as used in it, means only the point 
upon the horizon. 

The last verse we take to be simply an obvious and convenient rule 
for determining at a glance in which part of the civi] day will take place 
the rising of any given point of the ecliptic, or of a planet occupying that 
point. If the longitude of a planet be less than that of the sun, while at 
the same time they are not more than three signs apart—this and the 
other corresponding restrictions if point of distance are plainly implied in 
the different specifications of the verse as compared with one another, and 
are accordingly explicitly stated by the commentator—the hour when that 
planet comes to assume the position called in the text lagna, or to pass the 
eastern horizon, will evidently be between midnight and sunrise, or in 
the after part (¢csha, literally ‘‘ remainder ’’) of the night: if, again, it be 
more than three and less than six signs behind the sun, or, which js the 
same thing, more than six and less than nine signs in advance of him, its 
time of rising will be between sunset and midnight: if, once more, it be 
in advance of the sun by less than six signs, it will rise while the sun is 
above the horizon. 

The next threc chapters treat of the celipses of the sun and moon, the 
fourth being devoted to lunar eclipses, and the fifth to solar, and the 
sixth containing directions for projecting an eclipse. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Or Ecuipses, AND ESPrEcIALLy oF Lunar EcLipsgEs. 


Conrents :—1, dimensions of the sun and moon; 2-3, measurement of their apparent 
dimensions; 4-5, measurement of the earth’ shadow; 6, conditions of the occur- 
reuce of an eclipse; 7-8, sscertainment of longitude at the time of conjunctiof or 
of opposition; 9, causes o: eclipses; 10-11, to determine whether there will be 
an eclipse, and the amount ot obscuration; 12-15, to find hulf the time of dura- 
tion of the echpse, and half that of total obscuration; 16-17, to ascertain the 
iimes of contact and of separation, and, in a totel eclipse, of immersion and 
emergence; 18-21, to determine the smount of obscuration at a given time; 
92-93, to find the tine corresponding to a given amount of obscuration; 94-265, 
Ineasurement of the dcHlec:ton of the ecliptic, at the point occupied by the 
eciipsed body, from an cart and west line; 26, ccareetion of the scale of projec- 
tion for difference of altitude. 


1. The diameter of the sun’s disk is six thousand five 
hundred yojanas; of the moon’s, four hundred and eighty. 


We shall sce, in connection with the next passage, that the diameters 
of the sun and moon, as thus stated, arc subject to a curious modification, 
dependent upon and representing the greater or less distance of those 
bodies from the earth; so that, in a certain scnse, we have here only their 
mean diameters. These represent, however, in the Hindu theory—which 
affects to reject the supposition of other orbits than such as are circular, 
and described at equal distances about the ecarth—the true absolute 
dimensions of the sun and moon. 


Of the two, only that for the moon is obtained by a_ legitimato 
process, or presents any near approximation to the truth. The diameter of 
the carth being, as stated above (i. 59), 1600 yojanas, that of the moon, 
480 yojanas, is .8 of it: while the true value of the moon’s diameter in 
terms of the earth’s is .2716, or only about a tenth less. An estimate 
s0 nearly corfect supposes, of course, an equally correct determination 
of the moon’s horizontal parallax, distance from the earth, and mean 
apparent diameter. The Hindu valuation of the parallax may be deduced 
from the value given just below (v. 3), of ® minute on the moon's orbit, 
as 15 yojanas. Since the moon’s horizontal parallax is equal to the angle 
subtended at her centre by the earth’s radius, and since, at the tmoon’s 
mean distance, 1’ of are equals 15 yojanas, and the carth’s radius, 800 
yojanas, would accordingly subtend an angle of 53’ 20"—the latter angle, 
53! 20", is, according to the system of the Strya-Siddhaénta, the moon’s 
parallax, when in the horizon and at her mean distance. This is consi- 
derably less than the actual value of the quantity, as determined by modern 
science, namely 57’ 1”; and it is practically, in the calevlation of solar 
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eclipses, still farther lessened by 3/ 61”, the excess of the value assigned 
to the sun’s horizontal parallax, as we shall sec farther on. Of the varia- 
tion in the parallax, due to the varying distance of the moon, the Hindu 
system makes no account: the variation is actually nearly 8’, being from 
53’ 48”, at the apogee, to 61/ 24”, at the perigee. 

How the amount of the parallax was determimed by the Hindus—if, 
indged, they had the instruments and the skill in observation requisite 
for making themselves an independent determination of it—we are not 
informed. It is not to be supposed, however, that an actual estimate of 
the mean horizontal parallax as precisely 53! 20” lies at the foundation 
of the other elements which seem to rest upon it; for, in the making up 
of the artificial Hindu system, all these elements have been modified and 
adapted to one another in such a manner as to produce certain whole 
numbers as their results, and so to be of more convenient use. 

From this parallax the moon’s distance may be deduced by the pro- 
portion 

sin 58/ 20” : R:: earth’s rad.: moon’s dist. 
or 58/3. 3488’ :: 800" : 51,5707 
The radius of the moon’s orbit, then, is 51,570 vojanas, or, in terms of the 
earth’s radius, 64.47. The true value of the moon’s mean distance is 59.96 


radii of the earth. 
The farther proportion 

3438’ : 5400’ :: 51,570% : 81,0009 
would give, as the value of a quadrant of the moon’s orbit, 81,000 yojanas, 
and, as the whole orbit, 824,000 yojanas. This is, in fact, the circum- 
ference of the orbit assumed by the system, and stated in another place 
(xii. 85). Since, however, the moon’s distance is nowhere assumed as an 
element in any of the processes of the system, and is even directed (xn. 84) 
to be found from the circumference of the orbit by the false ratio of 1: 
/10, it is probable that it was also made no account of in constructing the 
system, and that the relations of the moon’s parallax and orbit were fixed 
by some such proportion as 

53! 20” : 860° :: 8007 : 324,0009 

The moon’s orbit being 824,000 yojanas, the assignment of 480 yojanas 
as her diameter implies a determination of her apparent diameter at her 
mean distance as 32’: since 

860° : 82/ :: 824,000" . 4809 
The moon’s mean apparent diameter is actually 31! 77. 

In order to understand, farther, how the dimensions of the sun’s orbit 
and of the sun himself are determined by the Hindus, we have to notice 
that, the moon’s orbit being 824,000 yojanas, and her time of sidereal 
revolution 274.32167416, the amount of her mean daily motion is 


* 
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11,8587.717. The Hindu system now assumes that this is the precise 
amount of the actual mean daily motion, in space, of all the planets, and 
ascertains the dimensjons of their several orbits by multiplying it by the 
periodic time of revolution of euch (see below, xii. 80-90). The length 
of the siderea! yerr being 8604.25875648, the sun’s orbit is, as stated else- 
where (xii. 86), 4,881,500 yojanas. From a quadrant of this, by the ratio 
5400’: 3438’, we derive the sun’s distance trom the earth, 689,430 yojanas, 
or 861.8 radii of the carth. This is vastly less than his true distance, 
which is about 24,000 radii. His horizontal parallax is, of course, propor- 
Uionally over-estimated, being made to be neurly 4! (more exactly, 3! 59”.4), 
instead of 8.6, 1ts true value, an amount so small that it should properly 
have been neglected as inappreciable. * 

It is an iniportant property of the parallaxes of the sun and moon, 
resulting froni the niuaner in which the relative distanees of the lutter from 
the earth are determined, thet they are to one another a» the mean daily 
motions of the planets respectively : that is to say, 


53’ 20" : Bf 5M" :: 790! 85" : 50 BF 


Each is hkewise. very nearly onc fifteenth of the whole mean daily motion, 
or equivalent to the amount of are traversed by cach planet in 4 nadis; the 
cifferenece being, for the moon, about 88", for the sun, about 3”. We shall 
see that, in the calculations of the next chapter, these differences are 
neglected, and the parallax taken as equal, in eaeh cuse, to the mean motion 
during 4 nadis. 

The cireumfercnee of the sun's orbit being 4,331,500 yojanas, the 
assignment of 6500 vojanas as his diameter imphes that his mean apparent 
diameter wus considered to be 32/ 24/.8; for 


860° : 82! 247.8 :: 4,331,500) + G5009 


The true value of the sun’s apparent diameter at his mean distance 18 
AQ! BM.6. —_ 
The resukks urrived at by the Greek astronomers relative to the 
parallax, distance, and magnitude of the sun aud moon are not greatly dis- 
cordant with those here presented. Hipparehus found the moon’s horizontal 
parallax to be 57/: Aristarchus had previously, by observation upon the 
angular distance of the sun and moon when the latter is half-illuminated, 
made their relative distances to be as 19 to 1; this gave Hipparchus 38! as 
the sun’s parallax. Ptolemy makes the mean distances of the sun and 
moon from tlc earth equal to 1210 and 59 radii of the earth, and their 
parallaxes 2’ 51” and 58! 14” respectively : he also states the diameter of the 
moon, earth, and sun to be as 1, 3%, 18%,while the Hindus make them 
as 1, 34, and 1334, and their truc eae as determined by modern science, 


are as 1, 3%, and 4123, nearly. 
19 
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2. These diameters, each multiplied by the true motion, and 
divided by the mean motion, of its own planet, give the corrected 
(sphuta) diameters. If that of the sun be multiplied by the number 
of the sun’s revolutions in an Age, and divided by that of the 
100n's, 


«3. Or if it be multiplied by the moon’s orbit (kakshd), and 
divided by the sun’s orbit, the result will be its diameter upon 
the moon’s orbit : all these, divided by fifteen, give the measures 
of the diameters in minutes. 


The absolute values of the diameters of the sun and moon being 
stated in yojanas, it is required to find their apparent values, in minutes 
of arc. In order to this, they are projected upon the moon’s orbit, or 
upon a circle described about the earth at the moon’s mean distance, of 
which circle—since 324,000+21,600=15—one minute is cquivalent to 
fifteen yojanas. 

The method of the process will be made clear by the annexed figure 
(Fig. 19). Let E be the earth’s place, EM or Em the mean distance of 


Fig. 19. 





the moon, and ES the mean distance of the sun. Let TU equal the sun's 
diameter, 65007. But now let the sun be at the greater distance ES’: 
the part of his mean orbit which his disk will cover will no longer be TU, 
but a less quantity, tu, and tu will be to TU, or T’U’, as ES to ES’. But 
the text is not willing to acknowledge here, any more than in the second 
chapter, an actual inequality in the distance of the sun from the earth at 
different times, even though that inequality be most unequivocally implied 
in the processes it prescribes: so, instead of calculating ES! as well as ES, 
which the method of epicycles affords full facilities for doing, it substitutes, 
for the ratio of ES to ES’, the inverse ratio of the daily motion at 
the mean distance ES to that at the true distance ES’. The ratios, 
however, are not precisely equal. The arc am (Fig. 4, p. 76) of the 
eccentric circle is supposed to be traversed by the sun or moon with a 
uniform velocity. If, then, the motion at any given point, as m, were 
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perpendicular, to Em, the apparent motion would be inversely as the 
distance. But the motion at m is perpendicular to em instead of Em. 
The resulting error, it is true, and especially in the case of the sun, is not 
very great. It may be added that the eccentric circle which best repre- 
sents the apparent motions of the sun and moon in their elliptic orbits, 
gives niuch niore imperfectly the distances and apparent diameters of those 
bodies. he value of tu, however, being thus at least approximately deter- 
mined, t/u’, the are of the moon’s mean oe subtended by it, is then 
found by the proportion ES : Em (or EM) : : Uul—excepting that here, 
again, for the ratio of the distances, ES an pe is substituted either that 
of the whole circumferences of which they are respectively the radii, or the 
inverse ratio of the number of revolutions in a given time of the two planets, 
which, as shown in the note to +he preceding passage, is the same thing. 
Having thus ascertained the value of t/u! in yojanas, division by 15 gives 
us the number of minutes in the are ?t/u/, or in the angle t’/Eu’. 

In like manner, if the moon be at less than her mean distance from 
the earth, as EM’, she will subtend an arc of her mean orbit no, greater 
than NO, her true diameter; the value of no, in yojanas and in minutes, 
is found by a method precisely similar to that already described. 

There is hardly in the whole treatise a more curious instance than 
this of the mingling together of true theory and false assumption in the 
same process, and of the concealment of the real character of a process 
by substituting other and equivalent data for its truc elements. 

We meet for the first time, in this passage, the term employed in the 
treatise to designate a planetary orbit, namely kakshd, literally ‘‘ border, 
girdle, periphery.’’ The value finally obtained for the apparent diameter 
of the sun or moon, as later of the shadow, is styled its mdna, “* measure.’’ 

In order to furnish a practical illustration of the processes taught in 
this chapter, we have calculated in full, by the methods and elements of 
the Strya-Siddhanta, the lunar eclipse of Feb. 6th, 1860. Rather, how- 
ever, than present the calculation piecemeal, and with its different pro- 
cesses severed from their natural connection, and arranged under the 
passages to which they severally belong, we have preferred to give it entire 
in the Appendix, whither the reader is referred for it. 


4. Multiply the earth’s diameter by the true daily motion of 
the moon, and divide by her mean motion : the result is the earth's 
corrected diameter (stici). The difference between the earth’s 
diameter and the corrected diameter of the sun 

5. .Is to be multiplied by the moon's mean diameter, and 
divided by the sun’s mean diameter : subtract the result from the 
earth’s corrected diameter (stici), and the remainder is the diameter 
of the shadow ; which is reduced to minutes as before. 
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The method employed in this proccss for finding the diameter of the 
earth's shadow upon the moon's mean orbit may be explained by the aid 
of the following figure (Fig. 20). 

As in the last figure, let E represent the earth’s place, S and M points 
in the mean orbits of the sun and moon, and M/ the moon's actual place. 
Let tu be the sun's corrected diameter, or the part of his mean orbit which 
his disk at its actual distance covers, ascertained as directed in the preceeding 
passage, and let FG be the earth's diameter. Through F and G draw 


Fig. 20. 





vFf and wGg parallel to SM, and also th and wGk: then hk will be 
the diameter of the shadow where the moon actually enters it. The value of 
hk evidently equals fy (or FG) —- (fk+gk); wid the value of fkh+gk may be 
found by the proportion 
Fv (or ES) : tvo+wu (or tu- FG) :: Ff (or MM : fhtghk 
But the Hindu system provides no metbod of measuring the angular value 
of quantitics at the distunce IM’, nor does it ascertain the value of KM! 
itself: and as, in the last process, the diamcter of the moon was reduced, 
for measurement, to its value at the distanee EM’, so, to be made ecom- 
mensurate with it, all the data of this process must be similarly modified. 
That is to say, the proportion 
2UM ME os oy 

~-substituting, as before, the rutio of the moon's incan to her true motion 
for that of EM’ to EM—gives f'y’, which the text calls the saci: the word 
means literally ‘‘ needle, pyramid; "" we do not see precisely how it comes 
to be employed to designate the quantity f’g’, and have translated it, for 
lack of a better term, and in analogy with the language of the text respecting 
the diameters of the sun and moon, ‘‘ corrected diameter of the earth.’’ 
It is also evident that 

EM’ : fh+gk :: BM : fth’+g'k 
hence, substituting the latter of these ratios for the former in our first 
proportion, and inverting the middle terms, we have 

ES : EM:: tu-FG : fih'+g/k! 
Once more, now, we have a substitution of ratios, ES: EM being replaced 
by the ratio of the sun's mean diameter to that of the moon. In this 
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there is a slight inaccuracy. The substitution proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that the meal apparent values of the diameters of the sun and moon 
are precisely equul, in which case, of course, iheir absolute diameters would 
be as their distances; but we have seen, in the note to the first verse of 
this chapter, thai the moon's mean angular diameter is made a little less 
than the sun's, the former bcing 82’, the latter 82! 24”.8. The error is 
evidently neglected as being too siall to impair sensibly the correctness of 
the result obtained: it is not easy to see, however, why we do not have the 
ratio of the niean distances represented here, as in verses 2 and 8, by that 
of the orbits, or by that of the revolutions in an Age taken inversely. The 
substitution beng made, we bave the final propurtiou on which the rule 
in the text is based, viz., the sun’s mean diameter is to the moon’s mean 
diameter as the eacess of the sun's corrected diameter over the actual 
diameter of the varth is to a quantity which, being subtracted from the 
sici, or corrected diameter of the earth, leaves as a remainder the diameter 
of the shadow as projected upon the moon’s mican orbit: it is expressed in 
yojanas, but is reduced to minutes, as before, by dividing by fifteen. The 
carth’s penumbra is not taken into aceount in the Hindu process of 
calculation of an echpse. 

The lines fy, fig’, cte., are treated here as uf they were straight lnes, 
instead of ures of the moon's orbit: but the imaecuracy never comes to 
be of any account practically, since the value of these lines always falls 
inside of the limits within which the Hindu methods of calculation recog- 
nize no difference between an ure und its sine. 


6. The earth's shadow is distant half the signs from the sun : 
when the longitude of the moon's node is the same with that of 
the shadow, or with that of the sun, or when it is a few degrees 
greater or less, there will be an eclipse. 


To the specifications of this verse we need to add, of course, ‘* at the 
time of conjunction or of opposition. 

It will he noticed that no attempt is made here to define the lunar 
and solar celiptic limits, or the distances from: the moon's node within 
which eclipses are possible. Those limits are, for the moon, nearly 12°: 
for the sun, more than 17°. 

The word used to designate ‘‘ eclipse,’’ grahana, means hterally 
‘ seizure °’: it, with other kindred terms, to be noticed later, exhibits the 
influence of the primitive theory of eclipses, as seizures of the heavenly 
kodies by the monster Rahu. In verses 17 and 19, below, instead of 
grahana. we have graha, another derivative from the same root grah or 
grabh, ‘‘ grasp, seize."’ Elsewhere graha never occurs exeept as signifying 
‘* planet,”’ and it is the only word which the Sirya-Siddhanta employs with 


that signification: as so used, it is an active instead of a passive derivative 
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meaning “ seizer,’’ and its application to the planets is due to the astrolo- 
gical conception of them, as powers which “ lay hold upon ’’ the fates of 
men with their supernatural influences. 


7. The longitudes of the sun and moon, at the moment of 
the end of the day of new moon (amévdsyd), are equal, in signs, 
etc.; at the end of the day of full moon (paurnamdsi) they are 
equal in degrees, etc., at a distance of half the signs. 

8. When diminished or increased by the proper equation of 
motion for the time, past or to come, of opposition or conjunc- 
tion, they are made to agree, to minutes: the place of the node 
at the same time is treated in the contrary manner. 


The very general directions and cxplanations contained in verses 6, 7, 
and 9 seem out of place here in the middle of the chapter, and would have 
more properly constituted its introduction. The process prescribed in verse 
8, also, which has for its object the determination of the longitudes of the . 
sun, moon, and moon’s node, at the moment of opposition or conjunction, 
ought no less, it would appear, to precede the ascertainment of the true 
motions, and of the measures of the disks and shadow, already explained. 
Verse 8, indeed, by the lack of connection in which it stands, and by the 
obscurity of its language, furnishes a striking instance of the want of 
precision and intelligibility so often characteristic of the treatise. The 
subject of the verse, which requires to be supplied, is, ‘‘ the longitudes of 
the sun and moon at the instant of midnight next preceding or following 
the given opposition or conjunction ’’; that being the time for which the 
true longitudes and motions are first calculated, in order to test the question 
of the probability of an eclipse. If there appears to be such a probability, 
the next step is to ascertain the interval between midnight and the moment 
of opposition or conjunction, past or to come: this is done by the method 
taught in ii. 66, or by some other analogous process: the instant of the 
occurrence of opposition or conjunction, in loca] time, counted from sunrise 
of the place of observation, must also be determined, by ascertaining the 
interval between mean and apparent midnight (ii. 46), the length of the 
complete day (ii. 59), and of its parts (11. 60-63), etc.; the whole process 
is sufficiently illustrated by the two examples of the calculation of eclipses 
given in the Appendix. When we have thus found the interval between 
midnight and the moment of opposition or conjunction, verse 8 teaches us 
how to ascertain the true longitudes for that moment: it is by calculating 
—in the manner taught in i. 67, but with the true daily motions—the 
amount of motion of the sun, moon, and node during the interval, and 
applying it as a corrective equation to the longitude of each at midnight, 
subtracting in the case of the sun and moon, and adding in the case of 
the node, if the moment was then already past; and the contrary, if it was 
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still to come. Then, if the process has been correctly performed, the longi- 
tudes of the sun and moon will be found to correspond, in the manner 
requiréd by verse 7. 

For the deys of new and full moon, and their uppellations, see the 
note to ii. 66, above. The technical expression employed here, as in one 
or two other passages, to designate the ‘* moment of opposition or conjunc- 
tion "' is parvanddyas, ‘* nadis of the parvan,’’ or *‘ time of the parvan, in 
nadis, etc.*’’ parvan means literally ‘‘ knob, joint,’’ and is frequently 
applied, as in this term, to denote a conjuncture, the moment that distin- 
guishes and separates two intervals, and especially one that is of prominence 
and importance. 


9. The muon is the eclipser of the sun, coming to stand 
underneath it, hke a cloud: the moon, moving eastward, enters 
the earth’s shadow, and the latter becomes its eclipser. 


The names given to the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies are either chddya 
and, as here, chddaka, ‘‘ the body to be obscured ’’ and ‘‘ the obscurer,”’ 
or grahya and graéhaka, ‘* the body to be seized ’”’ and “ the seizer.’’ The 
latter terms are akin with grahana and graha, spoken of above (note to v. 
6), and represent the ancient theory of the phenomena, while the others 
are derived from their modern and scientific explanation, as given in this 
verse. 


10. Subtract the moon’s latitude at the time of opposition 
or conjunction from half the sum of the measures of the eclipsed 
and eclipsing bodies: whatever the remainder is, that is said to 
be the amount obscured. 


11. When that remainder is greater than the echpsed body, 
the eclipse is total; when the contrary, 11 1s partial; when the 
latitude is greater than the half sum, there takes place no obscura- 
tion (grdsa)- 


It is sufficiently evident that when, at the moment of opposition, the 
moon’s intitude—which is the distance of her centre from the ecliptic, 
where is the centre of the shadow—is equal to the sum of the radi of 
her disk and of the shadow, the disk and the shadow will just touch one 
another; and that, on the other hand, the moon will, at the moment of 
opposition, be so far immersed in the shadow as her latitude is less than 
the sum of the radii: and so in like manner for the sun, with due allowance 
for parallax. The Hindu mode of reckoning the amount eclipsed is not 
by digits, or twelfths of the diameter of the eclipsed body, which method we 


have inherited from the Greeks, but by minutes. 
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The word grésa, used in verse 11 for obscuration or eclipse, means 
literally ‘‘ eating, devouring,’’ and so speaks more distinctly than any other 
term we have had of the old theory of the physical cause of eclipses. 


12. Divide by two the sum and difference respectively of the 
eclipsed and eclipsing bodies: from the square of each of the 
resulting quantities subtract the square of the latitude, and take 
the square roots of the two remainders. 

13. These, multiplied by sixty and divided by the difference 
of the daily motions of the sun and moon, give, in nadis, etc., 
half the duration (sthite) of the echpse, and half the time of total 
obscuration. 


These rules for finding the intervals of time between the moment of 
opposition or conjunction in longitude, which is regarded as the middle of 
the eclipse, and the inoments of first and last contact, and, in a_ total 
eclipse, of the beginning and end of total obscuration, may be illustrated 
by help of the annexed figure (Fig. 21). 

Let EC represent the eeliptice, the point C being the eentre of the 
shadow, and let CD be the moon’s latitude at the moment of opposition; 


Fig. 21. 





which, for the present, we will suppose to remain unchanged through the 
whole continuance of the eclipse. It is evident that the first contact of the 
moon with the shadow will take place when, in the triangle CAM, AC equals 
the moon’s distance in Jongitude froin the centre of the shadow, AM her 
latitude, and CM the sum of her radius and that of the shadow. In like 
manner, the moon will disappear entirely within the shadow when BC 
equals her distance in longitude from the centre of the shadow, BN her 
latitude, and CN the difference of the two radii. Upon subtracting, then, 
the square of AM or BN from those of CM and ON respectively, and taking 
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the square roots of the remainders, we shali have the values of AC and BC 
in minutos. These may be reduced to time by the following proportion: 
us the excess at the given time of the moon's true motion in a day over that 
of the sun is to a day, or sixty nddis, so ure AC and BC, the amounts which 
the moon has to gain in longitude upon the sun between ‘he moments of 
contact and immersion respectively and the moment of opposition, to the 


corresponding intervals of time. 
2 


But the proeess, as thus conducted, involves a serious crror: the 
moon’s latitude, instead of remaining constant during the cclipse, is con- 
stantly and sensibly changing. ‘Thus, in the figure nbove, of which the 
conditions ure those found by the Hindu processes for the eclipse of Feb. 
6th, 1860, the moon's path, instead of beiug upon the line HK, parallel to 
the ecliptic, is really upon QR. ‘Lhe objeet of the process next taught is 
to get rid of this error. 


44.) Multiply the daily motions by the half-duration, in nadis, 
and divide by sixty: the result, in minutes, subtract for the time 
of contact (pragraha), and add for that of separation (moksha), 
respectively ; 

5. By the Jatitudes thence derived, the half-duration, and 
likewise the half-time of total obscuration, are to be caleulated 
enew, and the process repeated. In the case of the node, the 
proper correction, In minutes, ete., 1s to be apphed in the con- 
{rary manner, 


This method of eliminating the error involved in the supposition of 
a constunt latitude, und of oLtnining another und more accurate deter- 
mination of the intervals between the moment of opposition and those of 
first and last contact, and of immersion and emergence, is by a series of 
successive approximations. For instance: AC, as already determined, 
being assumed* as the interval between opposition and first contact, a 
new culculation of the moon’s longitude is made for the moment A, and, 
with this and the sum of the radii, a new value is found for AC. But 
now, as the position of A is changed, the former determination of its latitude 
is vitiated and must be made unew, and made to furnish anew a eorrected 
value of AC; and so on, until the position of A is fixed with the degree of 
neeuracy required. The process must be conducted separately, of course, 
for cach of the four quantities affected; since, where latitude is imereasing, 
as in the case. illustrated, the true values of AC and BC will be greater 
than their mean values, while GC and FC, the true intervals in the after 
part of the eclipse, will be less than AC and BC: und the contrary when 


lititude is decreasing. 


20 
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We have illustrated these processes by reference only to a lunar 
eclipse: their application to the conditions of a solar eclipse requires the 
introduction of another element, that of the parallax, and will be explained 
in the notes upon the next chapter. 

The first contact of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies is styled in this 
passage pragraha, “‘ seizing upon, laying hold of;’’ elsewhere it is also 
ealled grdsa, ‘* devouring,’’ and sparea, “‘ touching: ’’ the last contact, or 
separation, is named moksha, “‘ release, letting go.’’ The whole duration 
of the eclipse, from contact to separation, is the sthiti, ‘‘ stay, continuance ;” 
total obscuration is vtmarda, ‘* erushing out, entire destruction.” 


16. The middle of the eclipse is to be regarded as occurrmg 
at the true close of the lunar day: if from that time the time of 
half-duration be subtracted, the moment of contact (grdsa) is 
found ; if the same be added, the moment of separation. 


17. In like manner also, if from and to it there be sub- 
tracted and added, in the case of a total eclipse, the half-time of 
total obscuration, the results will be the moments called those of 
immersion and emergence. 


The instant of true opposition, or of apparent conjunction (sec below, 
under ch. v. 9), in longitude, of the sun and moon, is to be taken as the 
middle of the eclipse, even though, owing to the motion of the moon in 
latitude, and. also, in a solar eclipse, to parallax, that instant is not midway 
between those of contaet und separation, or of immersion and emergenee. 
To ascertain the moment of local time of each of these phases of the eclipse, 
we subtract and add, from and to the local time of opposition or conjunction, 
the true intervals found by the processes described in verses 12 to 15. 

The total disappearance of the celipsed body within, or behind, the 
eclipsing body, is called nimilana, literally the *‘ closure of the eyelids, as 
in winking:’’ its first commencement of reappearance is styled unmilana, 
‘* parting of the eyelids, peeping.’ Wo translate the terms by ‘‘ immer- 
sion ’’ and ‘‘ emergence ’’ respectively. 


18. If from half the duration of the eclipse any given interval 
be subtracted, and the remainder multiplied by the difference of 
the daily motions of the sun and moon, and divided by sixty, the 
result will be the perpendicular (ott) in minutes. 

19. In the case of an eclipse (graha) of the sun, the perpen- 
dicular in minutes is to be multiplied by the mean half-duration, 
and divided by the true (sphuta) half-duration, to give the true 
perpendicular in minutes. 
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20. The latitude is the base (bhuja) : the square root of the 
sum of their squares is the hypothenuse (crava): subtract this 
from half the sum of the measures, and the remainder is the 
amount of obscuration (ardsa) at the given time. 


21. If that time be after the middle of the eclipse, subtract 
the interval from the half-duration on the side of separation, and. 
* treat the remainder as before : the result is the amount remaining 
obscured on the side of separation. 


The object of the process taught in this passage is to determine the 
amount of obscuration of the eclipsed body at any given moment during 
the eontinuanee cf the eclipse. It, as well as that preseribed in the 
following passage, is a variation of that which forms the subjeet of verses 
12 and 18 above, being founded, like the latter, upon a consideration of 
the rght-angled triangle formed by the line joming the centres of the 
eelipsed and celipsing bodies as hypothcnuse, the difference of their longi- 
tudes as perpendicular, and the moon’s latitude as base. And wheroas, in 
the former problem, we had the base and hypothenuse given to find the 
perpendicular, here we have the base and perpendicular given to find the 
hypothenuse. The porpendicular is furnished us in time, and the rule 
supposes it to be stated in the form of the interval between the given 
moment and that of contact or of separation: a form to which, of course, 
it may readily be reduced from any other mode of statement. The interval 
of time is reduced to its equivalent as difference of longitude by a propor- 
tion the reverse of that given in verse 13, by which difference of longitude 
was converted into time; the moon’s latitude is then calculated; from the 
two the hypothenuse is deduced; and the comparison of this with the sum 
of the radii gives the measure of the amount of obseuration. 

Verse 21 seems altogether superfluous: it merely states the method of 
procecding in ease the time given falls anywhere between the middle and 
the end of the ¢clipse, as if the specifications of the preeeding verses applied 
only to a time oecurring before the middle: whereas they ere general in 
their eharacter, and include the former ease no less than the latter. 

When the oelipse is one of the sun, allowance needs to be made for 
the variation of parallax during its continuance; this is done by the process 
deseribed in verse 19, of which the explanation will be given in the notes 
to the next chapter (vv. 14-17). 

In verse 20, for the first and only time, we have latitude called kshepa, . 
instead of vikshepa, as elsewhere. In the same verse, the term employed 
for ‘‘ hypothenuse ”’ is ¢rava, ‘hearing, organ of hearing; ’’ this, as well 
as the kindred gravana, which is also once, or twice employed, is a synonym 
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of the ordinary term karna, which means literully “‘ ear."" It is diffieult to 
see upon what conception their employment in this signification is founded. 


22, From half the sum of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies 
subtract any given amount of obscuration, in minutes: from the 
square of the remainder subtract the square of the latitude at 
the time, and take the square root of their difference. 


23. The result 1s the perpendicular (koté) in minutes— 
which, in an eclipse of the sun, is to be multiphed by the true, 
und divided by the. mean, half-duration—and this, converted into 
time by the same manner as when finding the duration of the 
eclipse, gives the time of the given amount of obscuration (grdsa). 


The conditions of this problet are precisely the sane with those of 
the problein stated above, m verses 12-15, exeepting that here, instead 
of requiring the instant of time when obscuration commences, or bceomes 
total, we desire fo know when it will be of a certain given amount. The 
solution must be, as before, by a succession of approximative steps, since, 
the time not being fixed, the corresponding latitude of the moon cannot be 
otherwise determined. 


24. Multiply the sine of the hour-angle (uata) by the sine 
of the latitude (aksha), and divide by radius + the are corresponding 
to the result is the degrees of deflection (ralandncds), which are 
north and south in the eastern and western hemispheres (kapdla) 
respectively. 


25. From the position of the echpsed body increased by 
three signs calculate the degrees of declination : add them to the 
degrees of deflection, if of like direction ; take their difference, if 
of different direction : the corresponding sinc is the deflection 
(valana)—in digits, when divided by seventy. 


This process requires to be performed only when it is desired to project 
an eclipse. In making a projeetion uccording to the Hindu method, as 
will be seen in connection with the sixth chapter, the eclipsed body is 
represented as fixed in the centre of the figure, with a north and south 
line, and an east and west line, drawn through it. The absolute position 
of these lines upon the disk of the eclipsed body 1s, of course, all the time 
changing: but the change is, in the case of the sun, not observable, and 
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in the case of the moon it is disregarded: the Surya-Siddhanta takes no 
notice of the figure visible in the moon's face as determming any fixed 
and natural directions upon her disk. 14 is desired to represent to the 
eye, by the figure drawn, where, with reference to the north, south, east, 
and west points of the moment, the contact, immersion, emergence, 
separation, or other vhases of the eclipse, will take place. In order to 
this, it is necessary to know what is, at each given moment, the direction 
of the eeliptic, ta which the motions of both eclipsed and eclipsing bodies 
are made. The cast and west direction is represented by a small circle 
drawn through the eclipsed body, parallel to the prime vertical; the north 
and south direction, by © great circle passing through tiie body and through 
the north and south points of the horizon: and the direction of the ecliptic 
is determined by uscortaiming 
the augular alount of its 
deficetion from the small cust tw Z 
and west circle at the poict ne 
oceupled by the eclipsed body. 
Thus, in the wnexed figure 
(hig, 22), if M be the place 
of the velipsed body upon the 
eeliplic, Ch. and if EW be 8 
the small east and west circle 
drawn through M_ parallel 
with E/Z, the prime vertical, then the deflection will be the angle made at 
M by CM and EM, which is equal to P/MN, the angle made by perpen- 
diculars to the two circles drawn from their respective poles. In order 
to find the value of this angle, 2 doubla process is adopted : first, the angle 
made at M by the two small cireles EM and YM, which is equivalent to 
PMN, is approximately determined : as this depends for .ts amount upon the 
cbserver’s latitude, being nothing in a right sphere, it is called by the 
commentary dksha valana, “‘ the deticction due to latitude :’” the text calls 
it simply valandngds, ‘‘ degrees of deflection,’’ since it does not, like the 
net result of-the whole operation, require to be expressed in terms of its 
vine. Next, the angle made at M by the ecliptic, CL, and the circle of 
daily revolution, DI, which angle is equal to PMP’, is also ineusured : 
this the conuuentary calls dyana valana, ‘‘ the deflection duc to the deviation 
of the ecliptic from the equator ;"’ the text has no special name for it. 
The sum of these two results, or their difference, as the case may be, 1s 
the valana, or the deflection of the ecliptic from the small east and west 
circle at M, or the angle P/MN. 
In explaining the method and value of these processes, we will 
commence with the second one, of with that by which PMP’, the dyana 
yalana, is found. In the following figure (Fig. 23), let OQ be the equator, 
and ML the ecliptic, P and P’ being their respective poles. Let M be the 


Fig. 22. 
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point at which the amount of deflection of MI. from the cirele of diurnal 
revolution, DR, is sought. Let MUL equal 
e@ quadrant; draw P’L, ctitting the equator 
at Q; as also PL, cutting it at B; then 
draw PM and QM. Now P/ML is a tri- 
quadrantal triangle, and hence MQ is a 
quadrant; and therefore Q is o pole of the 
circle POM, and QO is also a quadrant, 
and QMO is a right angle. But DR also 
makes nght angles at M with PM; hence 
QM and DR are tangents to one another 
at M, and the spherical angle QML is equal 
to that which the ecliptic makes at M 
with the circle of declination, or to PMP’: 
and QML is measured by QL. The rule 
given in the text produces a result which is a near approach to this, although 
not ontirely accordant with it excepting at the solstice and equinox, the 
points where the deflection is greatest and where it is nothing. We are 
directed to reckon forward a quadrant from the position of the eclipsed 
body—that is, from M to I, in the figure—and then to calculate the 
declination at that point, which will be the amount of deflection. But the 
declination at L is BL, and since LBQ is a right-angled triangle, having 
a right angle at B, and since LQ and LB are always less than quadrants, 
LB must be less than LQ. The difference between them, however, can 
never be of more than trifling amount; for, as the angle QLB increases, 
QL diminishes; and the contrary. 


Fig. 23. 





In order to show how the Hindus have arrived at a determination of 
this part of the deflection so nearly correct, and yet not quite correct, 
we will cite the commentator’s explanation of the process. He says: 
“The ‘ cast’ (prdci) of the cquator [i.c., apparently, the point of the 
equator castward toward which the small circle must be considered as 
pointing at M] is a point 90° distant from that where a circle drawn from 
the pole (dhruva) through the planet cuts the cquator:’’ that is to say, it 
is the point Q (lig. 23), a quadrant from O: ‘‘ and the interval by which 
this is separated from the ‘ east ’ of the ecliptic at 90° from the planct, that 
is the dyana valana.”’ This is entirely correct, and would give us QU, the 
true measure of the deflection. But the commentator goes on farther to say 
that since this interval, when the planct is at the solstice, is nothing, and 
when at the equinox is equal to the greatest declination, it is therefore 
always equal to the declination at a quadrant’s distance from the planet. 
This is, as we have seen, a false conclusion, and leads to an erroneous 
result: whetlier they who made the rule were aware of this, buf deemed 
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the process a convenient one, und its result a sufficiently near approximation 
to the truth, we will not venture to say. 

‘The other part of the operation, to determine the amount of deficc- 
tion of the circle of declination from the east and west small circle, is 
considerably more difficult, snd the Hindu process correspondingly defective. 
We will first present the explanation of it which the eommentator gives. 
He states the problem thus: ‘‘ by whatever interval the directions of, the 
equator are deflected frown directions corresponding to those of the prime 
vertical, northward or southward, that is ihe deflection due to latitude 
(dksha valana). Now then: if u movable circle be drawn through the pole 
of the prime vertical (same) and the point occupied by the planet [i.e., 
the circle NMS, Fig. 22], then the imterval of the ‘ casts,’ at the distance 
of a quadrant upea each of the ‘wo circles, the equator and the prime 
verticai, froin the points where they are respectively cut by that circle 
[i.¢., from T and V] will be the deflection. . . . NSw when the planet is 
at the horizon [as at D, referred to E’] then that interval is equal to the 
latitude [ZQ]; when the planet is upon the meridian (ydmyottaravrtta, 
‘“‘ gouth and north circle ’’) [i.c., when it is at KR, referred to Q and Z], 
there is no interval [as at E’]. Hence, by the following proportion—with 
a sine of the hour-angle which is equal to radius the sine of deflection for 
latitude is equal to the sine of latitude; then with any given sine of the 
hour-angle what is it?—a sine of latitude is found, of which the are is the 
required deflection for latitude.’’ This is, in the Hindu form of statement, 
the proportion represented by the rule in verse 24, viz., RK: ein lat.:: sin 
hour-angle : sin deflection. 

It seems to us very questionable, at least, whether the Hindus had 
any more rigorous demonstration than this of the process they adopted, 
or knew wherein lay the inaccuracies of the latter. These we will now 
proceed to puint out. In the first place, instead of measuring the angle 
made at the point in question, M, by the two small circles, the east and 
west circle and that of daily revolution—which would be the angle PMN— 
they refer the body to the equator by a circle passing through the north 
and south points of the horizon, and meusure the deflection of the equator 
from a small east and west circle at its intersection with that circle—which 
is the angle PTN. Or, if we suppose that, in the process formeriy explained, 
no regard was had to the circle of daily revolution, DR, the intention 
being to measure the difference in direction of the ecliptic at M and the 
equator at O, then the two parts of the process are inconsistent in this, that 
the one takes as its equatorial point of measurement O, and the other T, at 
which two points the direction of the equator is different. But neither is 
the value of PTN correctly found. For, in the spherical triangle PNT, to 
find the angle at ’, we should make the proportion 

sin PT (or R) : sin PN :: sin PNT : sin PTN 
But, as the third term in this proportion, the Hindus introduce the sine 
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of the hour-angle, ZPM or MPN, although with a certain modification which 
the commentary prescribes, und which makes of it something very near the 
angle TPN. The text says simply natajyd, ‘‘ the sine of the hour-angle ”’ 
(for nata, see notes to ili. 34-36, and 14-16), but the commentary specifies 
that, to find the desired ungle in degrees, we must multiply the hour-angle 
w time by 90, and divide by the half-day of the planet. This is equivalent 
to making a quadrant of that part of the circle of diurnal revolution which 
is between the horizon and the meridian, or to measuring distances upon 
DR as if they were proportional parts of IQ. To make the Hindu process 
correct, the produet of this modification should be the angle PNT, with 
whieh, however, it only coincides ut the honzen, where both TPN and TNP 
become right-angles, and at the meridian, where both are reduced to nulhty. 
The error is closely analogous to that involved in the former process, and 
is of shght account when latitude is small, as is also the error in substituting 
T for O or M when tivither the Jatitude nor’ the declination is great. 

The direction of the ecliptic deflection (dyana valuna) is the same, 
evidently, with that of the declination a quadrant eastward froni the point 
in question; thus, in the case illustrated by the figure, it is south. The 
direction of the equatorial deflection (dksha valana) depends upon the 
position of the point considered with reference to the meridian, being—n 
northern latitudes, which alone the Tiindu system econtemplates—north 
when that point is east of the meridian, and south when west of it, us 
specified in verse 24: since, for instanee, EB’ being the east point of the 
horizon, the equator at any point between E/ and Q points, eastward, toward 
u point north of the prime vertical. Tn ihe case for which the figure is 
drawn, then, the difference of the two would be the finally resulting deflce- 
jion. Since, in making the projeetion of the eclipse, it is laid off as a 
straight line (sce the illustration given in connection with chapter vi), it 
must be reduced to its value as a sine; and moreover, since it is laid down 
in a circle of which the radius is 49 digits (see below, vi. 2), or in which 
one digit equals 70/—for $438’ + 49=70!, nearly—that sine is reduced to iis 
value in digits by dividing it by 70. 

The general subject of this passage, the determination of directions 
during an eclipse, for the purpose of establishing the positions, upon the 
disk of the eclipsed body, of the points of contact, immersion, emergence, 
and separation, also engaged the attention of the Greeks; Ptolemy devotes 
to it the eleventh and twelfth chapters of the sixth book of his Syntaxis : 
his representation of directions, however, and consequently his method of 
calculation also, are different from those here exposed. 


26. To the altitude in time (annata) add a day and a half, 
and divide by a half-day; by the quotient divide the latitudes and 
the disks; the results are the measures of those quantities mn 


digits (angula). 
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By this process due account is taken, in the projection of an eclipse, 
of the apparent increase in magnitude of the heavenly bodies when near 
the horizon. The theory lying at the foundation of the rule is this: that 
three minutes of are at the horizon, and four at the zenith, are equal to a 
digit, the difference between the two, or the excess above three minutes 
of the equivalent of a digit at the zenith, being one minute. To ascertain, 
then, what will be, at any given altitude, the cxcess above three minuteg of 
the equivalent of a digit, we ought properly, according to the commentary, 
to make the proportion 


R: VY :: sin altitude : corresp. excess 


Since, however, it would be a long and tedious process to find the altitude 
and its sine, another and approximative proportion is substituted for this 
““ by the blessed Sun,’’ as the commentary phrases it, ‘* through compassion 
for mankind, and out of regard to the very slight difference between the 
two,’* It is assumed that the scale of four minutes to the digit will be 
always the true one at the noon of the planet in question, or whenever it 
crosses the meridian, although not at the zenith; and so likewise, that the 
relation of the altitude to 90° nay be measured by that of the tinie since 
rising or until setting (unnata—see above, ii. 387-39) to a half-day, Hence 
the proportion becomes 
half-day : 1’ :: altitude in time : corresp. excess 

alt, in time 

half-day © 
Adding, now, the three minutes, und bringing them into the fractional 
expression, we havea 


and the excess of the digital equivalent above 3’ equals 


alt. in time +8 half- days 
half-day 


The title of the fourth chapter is candrugrahanddhikdra, ‘‘ chapter of 
lunar eclipses,’’ as that of the fifth is séryagrahandédhikéra, chapter of 
solar eclipses.’’ [In truth, however, the processes and explanations of this 
ehapter apply not less to solar than to lunar eclipses, while the next treats 
only of parallax, as entering into the calculation of a solar eclipse. We 
have taken the liberty, therefore, of modifying accordingly the headings 
which we have prefixed to the chapters. 


equity. of digit in minutes st given time = 


qe 


CHAPTER V. 
Or PARALLAX IN A SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


ConTENTS :—-1, when there is no parallax in longitude, or no parallax in latitude; 3, 
causes of parallax; 8, to find the orient-sine; 4-5, the meridian-sine; 5-7, and the 
sines of ecliptic zenith-distance and altitude; 7-8, to find the amount, in time, of 
thé parallax in longitude; 9, its application in determining the moment of apparent 
conjunction; 10-11, to find the amount, in arc, of the parallax in latitude; 12-18, 
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its application in calculating an eclipse; 14-17, application of the parallax in 
longitude in determining the moments of contact, of separation, etc. 


i. When thie sun’s place is coincident with the meridian 
echptic-point (madhyalagna), there takes place no parallax in 
longitude (haria): farther, when terrestrial latitude (aksha) and 
north declination of the meridian ecliptic-point (madhyabha) are 
the same, there takes place no parallax in latitude (avanati). 


The latter of these specifications is entirely accurate: when the north 
declination of that point of the ecliptic which is at the moment upon the 
meridian (madhyalagna; see ili. 49) is equal to the observer’s latitude— 
regarded by the Hindus as always north—the ccliptic itself passes through 
the zenith, and becomes a vertical circle; of course, then, the effect of 
parallax would be only to depress the, body, in that circle, not to throw it 
out of it. The other is less exact: when the sun is upon the memdian, 
there is, indeed, no parallax in right ascension, bnt there is parallax in 
longitude, unless the ecliptic is also bisected by the meridian. Here, as 
helow, in verses 8 and 9, the text commits the inaccuracy of substituting 
the meridian ecliptic-point (1. in Fig. 26) for the central or highest poimt 
of the celiptie (B in the same figure), The latter point, although we are 
taught below (vv. 5-7) to caleulate the sine and cosine of its zenith-distance, 
is not once distinctly mentioned in the text; the conmmentary calls it 
tribhonalagna, ‘‘ the orient celiptic-point (lagna—see above, 11. 46-48: it 
is the point C in Fig. 26) less three signs.’° The commentary points out 
this inaccuracy on the part of the text. 


In order to illustrate the Hindu method of looking at the subject of 
parallax, we make the following citation from the general exposition of it 
given by the commentator under this verse: ‘* At the end of the day of 
new moon (amdvdsyd) the sun and- 
moon have the sume longitude; if now, 
the moon has no latitude, then a line 
drawn from the earth’s centre [C in 
the accompanying figure] to the sun’s 
place [S] just touches the moon 
{M]: hence, at the centre, the moon 
becomes an eclipsing, and the sun an 
eclipsed, body. Since, however, men 
are not at the earth’s centre (garbha, 
“womb ’’), but upon the earth’s sur- 
face (prshtha, ‘* back ’’), a line drawn 
from the carth’s surface [B] up to 
{he sun does not just touch the moon; 
but it cuts the moon’s sphere above 


Fig. 24. 


2 
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the point occupied by the moon [at m], and when the moon arrives at 
this point, then is she at the earth’s surface the eclipser of the sun. But 
when the sun is at the zenith (khamadhya, ‘“ mid- heaven ’’), then the tines 
drawn up to the sun from the earth’s centre and surface, being one and the 
same, touch the moon, and so the moon becomes an eclipsing body ut the 
end of the day of new moon. Hence, too, the interval [Mm] of the lines 
from the earth's centre and surface is the parallax (lanbana).” ‘ 

It is evident from this explication how far the Hindu view of parallax 
is coincident with our own. ‘The principle is the same, but its application 
is somewhat different. Instead of taking the parallax absolutely, deter- 
mining that for the sun, which is BSC, and that for the moon, which is 
BMC, the Hindus look at the subject practically, as it must be taken 
account of in the calculation of a eclipse, and calculate only the difference 
of the two parallaxcs, which is 723M, or, what is virtually the sume thing, 
MCm. The Sirya-Siddhanta, howcver, as we shall see hereafter morc 
plainly, takes no account of aby cusc in which the line CS would not pass 
through M, that is to say, the moon's latitude is neglected, and her 
parallax culeulated as if slic were in the eeliptic. 

We cite farther from the commentary, in ilustration of the resolution 
of the parallax into parallax in longitude and parallax in latitude. 

‘* Now by how many degrees, measured on the moon's sphere (gola), 
the line drawn froin the earth’s surface up to the sun cuts tlhe moon's 
vertical circle (drgvrtta) above the point occupied by the moon—this is, 
when the vertical circle and the ecliptic coincide, the moon’s parallax in 
longitude (lambana). But when the ecliptic deviates from a vertical circle, 
then, to the point where the line from the earth’s surface cuts the moon’s 
sphere on the moon's vertical circle above the moon [i.¢., to m, Fig. 25], 

draw through the pole of the ecliptic 

aa (kadamba) a circle [Pfinn’] north and 

south to tle ecliptic on the moon's 
sphere [Mn’]: and then the east and 
west interval [Mn’] on the ecliptic 
between the point occupied by the 
moon {M] and the point where the 
circle as drawn cuts the ecliptic on 
the moon’s sphere [n’] is the moon’s 
true (sphuta) parallax in longitude, in 
minutes, and is the perpendicular (koti). And since the rhoon moves along 
with the ecliptic, the north and south interval, upon the circle we have 
drawn, between the ecliptic and the vertical circle [mn'] is, in minutes, 
the parallax in latitude (nati); which is the base (bhuja). The interval, in 
minutes, on the vertical circle [ZA], between the lines from the earth's 
centre and surface [mM], is the vertical parallax (drglambana), and the 


hypothenuse.’’ 
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The conception here presented, it will be noticed, is that the moon's 
path, or the “‘ eceliptic on the moon’s sphere,’’ is depressed away from CL, 
which might be called the ‘‘ ecliptic on the sun’s sphere,’’ to an amount 
measured as latitude by mm! and us longitude by n’M. ‘To our apprehension, 
mnM, rather than mn’M, would be the triangle of resolution: tho two are 
virtually equal. 

« The commentary then goes on farther to explain that when the vertical 
circle and the secondary to the ecliptic coincide, the purallax in longitude 
disappears, the whole vertical parallax becoming parallax in latitude: and 
again, when the vertical circle and the ecliptic coincide, the parallax in 
latitude disappears, the whole vertical parallax becoming parallax in 
longitude. 

The term unifotfmly employed by the commentary, and more usually 
by the text, to express parallax in longitude, namely lambana, is from the 
sume root which we have already more than once had occasion to notice 
(see above, under i. 25, 60), and means literally “* hanging downward.” 
In this verse, as once or twice later (vv. 14, 16), the text uses harija, which 
the commentary explains ag cquivalent to hshilija, ‘‘ produced by the 
ealth:’’ this does not scem very plausible, but we have nothing better to 
suggest. For parallax in latitude the text presents only the tenn avanate, 
‘“ bending downward, dopression:”’ the commentary always substitutes for 
it nati, which has nearly the sume sense, and is the customary modern term. 


2. How parallax in latitude arises by reason of the difference 
of place (deca) and time (kdla), and also parallax in longitude 
(lambana) from direction (dic) eastward or the contrary—that is 
now to be explained. 

This distribution of the three elements of direction, place, and time, 
as causes respectively of parallax in longitude and in latitude, is somewhat - 
arbitrary. The verse is to be tuken, however, rather as a general introduc- 
tion to the subject of the chapter, than as a systematic statement of the 


causes of parallax. 


3. Calculate, by the equivalents in oblique ascension (udayd- 
savas) of the observer’s place, the orient ecliptic-point (lagna) for 
the moment of conjunction (parvavinddyas) : multiply the sine of 
its longitude by the sine of greatest declination, and divide by the 
sine of co-latitude (lamba): the result is the quantity known as 
the orient-sine (udaya). 

The object of this first step in the rather tedious operation of calculating 
the parallax is to find for a given moment—here the moment of true 


conjunction—the sine of amplitude of that point of the ecliptic which is 
then upon the castern horizon. In the first place the longitude of that 
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point (lagna) is determined, by the data and methods taught above, in iii. 
46-48, and which are sufficiently explained in the note to that passage: 
then its sine of amplitude is found, by a process which is a combination of 
that for finding the declination from the longitude, and that for finding the 
amplitude from the declination. Thus, by ii. 28, 

KR: sin gr. decl.:: sin long.: sin decl. 
and, by il. 22-23, 

sin co-lat.: I :: sin decl.: sin ampl. 
Hence, by combining terms, we have 

sin co-lat.: sin gr. decl.:: sin long.: sin ampl. 
This sine of amplitude receives the technical name of «daya, or 

udayajyd: the literal meaning of daya is simply “‘ rising.’’ 


4. ‘Then, by means of the equivalents in right ascension 
(lankodaydsavas), find the ecliptic-point (lagna) called that of the 
meridian (madhya) : of the declination of that point and the latitude 
of the observer take the sum, when their direction is the same ; 
otherwise, take their difference. 


5. The result is the meridian zenith-distance, in degrees 
(natdneds): its sine is denoniinated the meridian-sine 
madhyajyd).. . . 


The accompanying figure (Fig. 26) will assist the coniprehension of 
this and the following processes. Let NESW be «a horizontal plane, NS 
Fig. 26. the projection upon it of the meridian, 
and EW that of the prime vertical, Z 
being the zenith. Let CLIT be the 
echptic. ‘Then C is the orient ecliptic- 
point (lagna), and CD the sine of its 
amplitude (udayajyd), found by the 
last proccss. The nieridian ecliptic 
point Qradhyalagna) is L: it is ascer- 
tuined by the method prescribed in 
ili, 49, above. Its distance from the 
zenith is found from its declination 
und the latitude of the place of 
observation, as taught in iii. 20-22; 
and the sine of that distance, by 
which, in the figure, it is seen pro- 
jected, is ZL: it is called by the technical nume madhyajyd, which we have 
translated ‘* meridian-sine.’’ 
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5. . . . Multiply the meridian-sine by the orient-sine, and 
divide by radius: square the result, 


6. And subtract it from the square of the meridian-sine : the 
square root of the remainder is the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance 
(drkkshepa) ; the square root of the difference of the squares of 
that and radius is the sine of ecliptic-altitude (drggati). 


Here we are taught how ito find the sines of the zenith-distance and 
altitude respectively of that point of the ecliptic which has greatest altitude, 
or is nearest to the zenith, and which is also the central point of the 
portion of the ecliptic above the horizon: it is called by the com- 
mentary, as already noticed (sec note to v. 1), fribhonalagna. ‘Thus, in the 
last figure, if QR be the vertical circle passing through the pole of the 
ecliptic, P’, und cutting the ecliptic, CT, in B, B is the cenvral cveliptie- 
point (tribhonalagna), and the urcs seen projected in ZB and BR are its 
zenith-distance and altitude respectively. In order, now, to find the sine 
of ZB, we first find that of BL, and by the following process. CUD is the 
orient-sine, already found. But since CZ and CP!’ are quadrants, C is 
a pole of the vertical circle QR, and CR is u quadrant. ES is also a 
quadrant: take away their common part CS, and CE remains equal to SR, 
and the sine of the latter, SO, is equal to that of the former, CD, the 
‘* orient-sine.’’ Now, then, ZBL is treated as if it were a plune horizontal 
triangle, and similar to ZOS, and the proportion is made 

Ap. 8042 4b BiG 
or R : or.-sine :: mer.-sine: BL 

This is so far a correct process, that it gives the true sine of the arc 
BL: for, by spherical trigonometry, in the spherical triangle ZBL, right- 
angled at B, 

sin ZBL : sin BZL :: sin arc ZL: sin are BL 
or R: 80:: ZL: sin BL 


But the third side of a plane right-angled triangle of which the sines 
of the arcs ZB and ZL are hypothenuse and perpendicular, is not the sine 
of BL. If we conceive the two former sines to be drawn from Z, meeting 
in b and I respectively the lines drawn from B and L to the centre, then 
the line joining bl will be the third side, being plainly less than sin BL. 
Hence, on subtracting sin ? BL from sin? ZL, and taking the square root 
of the remainder, we obtain, not sin ZB, but a less quantity, which may 
readily be shown, by spherical trigonometry, to be sin ZB cos BL. The 
value, then, of the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance (drkkshepa) as determined 
by this process, is always less than the truth, and as the corresponding cosine 
(drggati) is found by subtracting the square of the sine from that of radius, 
and taking the square root of the remainder, its value is always proportionally 
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greater Ginn the truth. This inaccuracy is noticed by the commentator, 
who points out correctly its reason and nature: probebly it was also known 
to those who framed the rule, but disregarded, as not sufficient to vitiate 
the general character of the process: and it may, indeed, well enough pass 
unnoticed amony all the other inaccuracies involved in the Hindu calcula- 
tions of the parallax. 

As regards the terms employed to express the sines of ecliptic zenith- 
distance and altitude, we have already met with the first member of each 
conipound, dr¢, literally ‘‘ sight,’’ in other connected uses: as in drgjyd, 
‘‘ sine of zenith-distance ’’ (see above, ili. 33), drgurtta, ‘‘ vertical-circle ”’ 
(commentary to the first verse of this chapter): here it is combined with 
words which seem to be rather arbitrarily chosen, to form technical appella- 
tions for quantities used only in this process: the literul meaning of kshepa 
is ‘‘ throwing, hurling; ’’ of gati, “‘ gait, motion ”’ 


>? 


7. The sine and cosine of meridian zenith-distance (natdncds) 
are the approximate (asphuta) sines of ecliptic zenith-distance and 
altitude (drkkshepa, drggats). 


This is intended as an allowable simplification of the above process 
for finding the sines of ecliptic zenith-distance and altitude, hy substituting 
for them other quantities to which they are nearly equivalent, and which 
are easier of calculation. These are the sines of zenith-distance and altitude 
of the meridian ecliptie-point (madhyalagna—t, in Fig. 26) the former of 
which has already been niade an element in the other process, under the 
name of “‘ meridian-sine '’ (madhyajyd). It night, indeed, from the terms 
of the text, be doubtful of what point the altitude and zenith-distance were 
to be taken; a passage cited by the commentator from Bhaskara’s 
Siddbénta-Ciromani (found on page 221 of the published edition of the 


Ganitadhy4ya) directs the sines of zenith-distance and altitude of B (tribhona- 
Jagna) when upon the meridian—that is to say, the sine and eosine of the 
arc ZF—to be substituted for those of ZB in a hasty process: but the 
value of the sine would in this case be too small, as in the other it was 
too great: and as the text nowhere directly recognizes the point B, and 
as directions have been given in verse 5 for finding the meridian zenith- 
distance of L, it seems hardly to admit of a doubt that the latter is the 
point to which the text here intends to refer. 

Probably the permission to make this substitution -is only meant to 
apply to eases where ZL is of small amount, or where C has but little 


amplitude. 

7. . . . Divide the square of the sine of one sign by the sine 
called that of ecliptic-altitude (drggatiivd) , the quotient is the 
‘* divisor ’’ (cheda). 
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8. By this ‘* divisor ’’ divide the sine of the interval between 
the meridian ecliptic-point (madhyalagna) and the sun’s place : 
the quotient is to be regarded as the parallax in longitude (lam- 
bana) of the sun and moon, eastward or westward, in naddts, ete. 


The truc nature of the process by which this final rule for finding the 
parallax in longitude is obtaincd is altogether hidden from sight under 
the form in which the rule is stated. Its method is as follows : 

We have seen, in connection with the first verse of the preceding 
chapter, that the greatest parallaxes of the sun and moon are quite nearly 
equivalent to the mean motion of each during 4 nadts. Hence, were both 
bodies iu the horizon, and the ecliptic a vertical circle, the moon would 
be depressed in her orbit below the sun to 2n amount equal to her excess 
in motion during 4 nadis. his, then, is the moon’s greatest horizontal 
parallax in longitude. To find what it would be at any other point in the 
ecliptic, still considered as a vertical circle, we make the proportion 


Ii : 4 (hor. par.) :: sin zen.-dist.: vert. parallax 


This proportion is cutirely correct, and in accordance with our 
modern rule that, with a given distance, the parallax of a body varies as 
the sine of its zenith-distance: whether the Hindus had made a rigorous 
demonstration of its truth, or whether, as in so many other cases, seeing 
that the parallax was greatest when the sine of zenith-distanee was greatest, 
and nothing when this was nothing, they assumed it to vary in the interval 
as the sine of zenith-distanec, saving “‘ if, with a sine of zenith-distance 
which is equal to radius, the parallax is four nadis, with a given sine of 
zenith-distance what is it? ’’—this we will not venture to determinc. 

But now is to be considered the farther case in which the ecliptie is 
not a vertical circle, but is depressed below the zenith a certain distance, 
measured by the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance (drkkshepa), already found. 
Here again, noting that the parallax is all to be reckoned as parallax in 
longitude when the ecliptic is a vertical circle, or when the sine of ecliptic- 
altitude is greatest, and that it would be only parallax in latitude when 
the ecliptic should be a horizontal circle, or when the sine of ecliptic-altitude 
should be reduced to nothing, the Hindus assume it to vary in the interval 
as that sine, and accordingly make the proportion: “‘ if, with a sine of 
ecliptic-altitude that is equal to radius, the parallax in longitude is equal 
to the vertical parallax, with any given sine of ecliptic-altitude what is it?” 
—or, inverting the middle terms, 


R : sin ecl.-alt.:: vert. parallax : parallax in long. 


But we had before 
R: 4:: sin zen.-dist.: vert. parallax 
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hence, by combining terms, 
R2 ; 4 cin ecl.-alt.:: sin zen.-dist.: parallax in long. 


For the third term of this proportion, now, is substituted the sine of the 
distance of the given point from the central ecliptic-point: that is to say, 
Bm (Fig. 26) is substituted for Zm; the two are in fact of equal value only 
when they coincide, or else at the horizon, when exch becomes a quadrant; 
but the error involved in the substitution is greatly lessened by the circhm- 
stance that, as it increases in proportional amount, the parallax in longitude 
itself decreascs, until at B the latter is reduced to nullity, as is the vertical 
parallax at Z. The text, indeed, as in verses 1 and 9, puts madhyalagna, 
L, for tribhonalagna, B, in reckoning this distance: but the commentary, 
without ceremony or apology, reads the latter for the former. These sub- 
stitutions being made, and the proporticn being reduced to the form of an 
equation, we have . 


gin dist. x 4 sin ecl. -alt. 


par. in long. = R? 


which reduces to 


sin dist. ne sin dist. 
R? +4 sin ecl,-alt.- $R*+ in ecl.-alt. 


and since {1R?=(4R)?, and $R=sin 30°, we have finally 
sin dist. 
sin? 30°+ sin ecl.-alt. 
which is the rule given in the text. ‘lo the denominator of the fraction, 
im its final form, is given the technical name of cheda, “‘ divisor,’’ which 
word we have had before similarly used, to designate one of the factors in 
a complicated operation (see above, iii. 85, 38). 
We will now examine the correctness of the second principal proportion 
from which the rule is deduced. It is, in terms of the last figure (Fig. 26),. 
R: sin ZP’ (=BR) :: mM : mn 
Assuming the equality of the little triangles Mmn and Mmn’, and according- 
ly that of the angles mMn and Mmn’, which latter equals ZmP’, we have, 
by spherical trigonometry, as a true proportion, ‘ 
sin mn'M : sin Mmn’:: mM : mn! 


par. in long. = 


or R : sin ZmP! :: mM: mn 

Hence the former proportion is correct only when sin ZP! and sin ZmP! 
are equal; that is to say, when ZP! mcasures the angle ZmP’; and this can 
be the case only when Zm, as well as P’m, is a quadrant, or when m is on 
the horizon. Here again, however, precisely as in the case last noticed, 
the importance of the error is kept within very narrow limits by the fact 
that, as its relative consequence increases, the amount of the parallax in 
longitude affected by it diminishes. 
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9. When the sun’s longitude is greater than that of the 
meridian ecliptic-point (madhyalagna), subtract the parallax in 
longitude from the end of the lunar day ; when less, add the same : 
repeat the process until all is fixed. 


The text so pertinaeiously reads ‘‘ meridian eeliptie-point ’’ (madhya- 
lagna) where we should expeet, and ought to have, ‘‘ central eeliptie-point ’* 
(tribhonalagna), that we are almost ready to suspect it of meaning to desig- 
nate the latter point by the former name. It is sufficiently elear that, 
whenever the sun and moon are to the castward of the central eeliptie- 
point, the effeet of the parallax in longitude will be to throw the moon 
forward on her orbit beyond the sun, and so to cause the time of apparent 
to precede that of real conjunction; and the contrary. Hence, iu the eastern 
hemisphere, the parallax, in time, is subtraetive, while in the western it is 
additive. But a single calculation and application of the eorrection for 
parallax is not enough; the moment of apparent conjunetion must be found 
by # series of sueeessive approximutions: since if, for instanee, the moment 
of true eonjunetion is 25" 2%, and the calculated parallax in longitude for 
that moment is 2" 21’, the apparent end of the lunar day will not be at 
27" 23%, beeause at the latter time the parallax will be greater than 
2" 21’, deferring aeeordingly still farther the time of conjunetion; and so on. 
The eomnientary explains the method of proeedure more fully, as follows: 
for the moment of true conjunction in longitude calculate the parallax in 
longitude, and apply it to that moment: for the time thus found ealeulate 
the parallax anew, and apply it to the moment of true eonjunetion: again, 
for the time found as the result of this proeess, caleulate the parallax, and 
apply it as before; and so proeced, until a momient is arrived at, at whieh 
the differenee in aetual longitude, aeeording to the motions of the two 
planets, will just equal and counterbalance the parallax in longitude. 

The seeuraey of this approximative process cannot but be somewhat 
inipaired by the eireumstance that, while the parallax is reekoned in differ- 
enee of mean motions, the eorreetions of longitude must be made in true 
motions. Indeed, the reekoning of the horizontal parallax in time as 4 
nadis, whatever be tlic rate of motion of the sun and moon, is one of the 
most palpable among the many errors whieh the Hindu process involves. 

To aseertain the moment of apparent eonjunetion in longitude, only 
the parallax in longitude requires to be known; but to determine the time 
of oeeurrence of the other phases of the eclipse, it is neeessary to take into 
account the parallax in latitude, the aseertainment of whieh is accordingly 
made the subject of the next rule. 


10. If the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance (drkkshepa) be 
multiplied by the difference of the mean motions of the sun and 
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moon, and divided by fifteen times radius, the result will be the 
parallax in latitude (avanatz). 


As the gun’s greatest parallax is equal to the fifteenth part of his 
mean daily motion, and that of the moon to the fifteenth part of hers (see 
note to iv. 1, above), the excess of the moon’s parallax over that of the 
sun is equal, when greatest, to one fifteenth of the difference of their respec- 
tive mean daily motions. ‘This will be the value of the parallax in latitude 
when the ecliptic coincides with the horizon, or when the sine of ecliptic 
zenith-distance becomes equal to radius. On the other hand, the parallax 
in latitude disappoars when this same sine is reduced to nullity. Hence it 
is to be regarded as varying with the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance, and, 
in order to find its value at any given point, we say “‘ if, with a sine of 
ecliptic venith-distanee which is equal to radius, the parallax in latitude is 
one fifteenth of the difference of mean daily motions, with a given sine of 
ecliptic zenith-distance what is it?’’ or 

R : diff. of nean m.+15:: sin eel. zen.-dist.: parallax in lat. 

This proportion, it is evident, would give sith entire correctness the 
parallax at the central ecliptic-point (B in Fig. 26), where the whole vertical 
parallax is to be reckoned as parallax in latitude. But the rule given in 
the text also assumes that, with a given position of the ecliptic, the parallax 
in latitude is the same at any point in the ecliptic. Of this the commentary 
offers no demonstration, but it is essentially true. For, regarding the little 
triangle Mmn as a plane triangle, right-angled at n, and with its angle 
nmM equal to the angle ZmB, we have 

R: sin ZmB:: Mm: Mn 

But, in the spherical triangle ZmB, right-angled at B, 

R: sin ZmB:: sin Gm : sin ZB 
Hence, by equality of ratios, 

sin Zm : sin ZB :: Mm: Mn 
But, as before shown, 

RK: sin Zm:: gr. parallax : Mm 
Hence, by combining terms, 

R: sin ZB :: gv. parallax : Mn 

That is to say, whatever be the position of m, the point for which the 
parallax in latitude is sought, this will be equal to the produet of the 
greatest parallax into the sine of eeliptic zenith-distanee, divided by radius: 
or, as the greatest parallax equals the difference of mean motions divided 
by fifteen, 


sin ecl.zen.-dist, x diff. of m. m. #15 a sin ec), zen.-dist. x diff. of m. m. 


par. in lat.= R Rx 16 
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The next verse teaches more summary methods of arriving at the 
same quantity. 


f 


11. Or, the parallax in latitude is the quotient arising from 
dividing the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance (drkkshepa) by seventy, 
or, from multiplying it by forty-nine, and dividing it by radius. 


In the expression given above fon the value of the parallax in latitude, 
all the terms arc constant excepting the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance. 
The difference of the meun daily motions is 731! 27", and fifteen times 
radius is 51,570’. Now 731/27" +51,570' equals see | 48.77+R; 
to which the expressions given in the text are sufficiently near approxi- 
mations. 





12. The parallax in latitude is. to be regarded as south or 
north according to the direction of the meridian-sine (madhyajyd). 
When it and the moon’s latitude are of like direction, take their 
sum ; otherwise, their difference : 

13. With this calculate the half-duration (sthiti), half total 
obscuration (vimarda), amount of obscuration (grdsa), etc., in the 
manner already taught ; likewise the scale of projection (pramdna), 
the deflection (valana), the required amount of obscuration, etc., 
as in the case of a lunar cclipse. 


In ascertaining the true time of occurrence of the various phases of 
a solar eclipse, as determined by the parallax of the given point of observ- 
ation, we are taught first to make the whole correction for parallax in 
latitude, and then afterward to apply that for parallax in longitude. The 
former part of the process is succinctly taught in verses 12 and 18: the rules 
for the other follow in the next passage. The language of the text, as 
usual, is by no means so clear and explicit as could be wished. Thus, in 
the case before us, we are not taught whether, as the first step in this 
process of correction, we are to calculate the moon’s parallax in latitude 
for the time of true conjunction (tilhyanla, ‘‘ end of the lunar day °’), or 
for that of apparent conjunction (madhyagrahana, ‘‘ middle of the 
eclipse ’’). It might be supposed that, as we have thus far only had in 
the text directions for finding the sine and cosine of ccliptic zenith-distance 
at the moment of true conjunction, the former of them was to be used in 
the calculations of verses 10 and 11, and the result from it, which would 
be the parallax at the moment of true conjunction, applied here as the 
correction needed. Nor, so far as we have been able to discover, does the 
commentator expound what is the true meaning of the text upon this point. 
It ig sufficiently evident, however, that the moment of apparent conjune- 
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tion is the time required. We have found, by a process of successive approxi- 
mation, at what time (see Fig. 25), the moon (her latitude being neglected) 
being at m and the sun at n the parallax in longitude and the difference of 
true longitude will both be the same quantity, mn, and so, when apparent 
conjunction will take place. Now, to know the distance of the two centres 
at that monent, we require to ascertain the parallax in iatitude, nM, for 
the moon at m, and to apply it to the moon’s latitude when in the game 
position, taking their sum when their direction is the same, and _ their 
difference when their direction is different, as prescribed by the text; 
the net result will be the distance required. The commentary, it may be 
remarked, expressly states that the moon’s latitude is to be calculated in 
this operation for the time of apparent conjunction (madhyagrahana). The 
distance thus found will determine the amount of greatest obscuration, and 
the character of the eclipse, as taught in verse 10 of the preceding chapter. 
It is then farther to. be taken as the foundation of precisely such a process 
as that described in verses 12-15 of the same chapter, in order to ascertain 
the half-time of duration, or of total obscuration: that is to say, the distance 
in latitude of the two centres being first assunied as invariable through the 
whole duration of the eclipse, the half-time of duration, and the resulting 
moments of contact and separation are to be ascertained : for these moments 
the latitude and parallax in latitude are to be calculated anew,, and by them 
a new determination of the times of contact and scparation is to be made, 
and so on, until these are fixed with the degree of accuracy required. If the 
eclipse be total, a similar operation must be gone through with to ascertain 
the moments of immersion and emergence. No account is made, it will be 
noticed, of the possible occurrence of an annular eclipse. 

The intervals thus found, after correction for parallax in latitude only, 
between the middle of the eclipse and the moments of contact and separa- 
tion respectively, are those which are called in the last chapter (vv. 19, 23), 
the ‘‘ mean half-duration ’’ (madhyasthilyardha). 

In this process for finding the net result, as apparent latitude, of the 
actual latitude and the parallax in latitude, !s brought out. with distinctness 
the inaccuracy already alluded to; that, whatever be the moon’s actual 
latitude, her parallax is always calculated as if she were in the ecliptic. In 
an eclipse, however, to which ease alone the Hindu processes are intended 
to be applied, the moon's latitude can never be of any considerable amount. 

The propriety of determining the dircction of the parallax in latitude 
by means of that of the meridian-sine (ZL in Fig. 26), of which the 
direction is established as south or north by the process of its calculation, 
is too evident to eall for remark. 

In verse 18 is given a somewhat confused specification of matters 
which are, indeed, affeeted by the parallax in latitude, but in different 
modes and degrees. The amount of greatest obscuration, and the (mean) 
half-times of duration and total obscuration, are the quantities directly 
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dependent upon the calculation of that parallax, as here presented: to 
find the amount of obscuration at a given moment—as also the time corres- 
ponding to a given amount of obscuration—we require to know also the 
true half-duration, as found by the rules stated in the following passage: 
while the scale of projection and the deficction are affected by parallax 
only so far as this alters the time of occurrence of the phases of the eclipse. 


“14. For the cnd of the lunar day, diminished and increased 
by the half-duration, as formerly, caleulate again the parallax in 
longitude for the times of contact (grdsa) and of separation 
(moksha), and find the differenee between these and the parallax 
in longitude (harija) for the middle of the eelipse. 


15. If, in the eastern hemisphere, the parallax in longitude 
for the contact 1s greater than that for the middle, and that for 
the separation less ; and if, in the western hemisphere, the eontrary 
is the case— 

16. Then the difference of parallax in longitude is to be added 
to the half-duration on the side of separation, and hkewise on that 
of contact (pragrahana) ; when the contrary is true, it 1s to be 
subtracteds 

17. These rules are given for cases where the two parallaxes 
are in the same hemisphere: where they are in different hemi- 
spheres, the sum of the parallaxes in longitude is to be added to 
the corresponding half-duration. The prineiples here stated apply 
also to the half-time of total obscuration. 


We are supposed to have ascertained, by the preceding process, the 
true amount of apparent latitude at the nioments of first and last contact 
of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies, and consequently to have determined 
the dimensions of the triangle—corresponding, in a solar eclipse, to CGP, 
Fig. 21, in a lunar—made up of the latitude, the distance in longitude, 
and the sum of the two radii. The question now is how the duration of 
the eclipse will be affected by the parallax in longitude. If this parallax 
remuined constant during the continuance of the eclipse, its effect would 
be nothing; and, having once determined by it the time of apparent con- 
junction, we should not need to take it farther into account. But it varies 
from moment to moment, and the effect of its variation is to prolong the 
duration of every part of a visible eclipse. For, to the east of the central 
ecliptie-point, it throws the moon’s disk forward upon that of the sun, thus 
hastening the occurrence of all the phases of the eclipse, but by an amount 
which is all the time decreasing, so that it hastens the beginning of the 
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eclipse more than the middle, and the middle more than the close: to the 
west of that same point, on the other hand, it depresses the moon’s disk 
away from the sun’s, but by an amount constantly increasing, so that it 
retards the end of the eclipse more than its middle, and its middle more 
than its beginning. The effect of the parallax in longitude, then, upon 
each half-duration of the eclipse, will be measured by the diierence between 
its retarding and accelerating effects upon contact and conjunction, and ypon 
conjunction und separation, respectively: and the amount of this difference 
will always be additive to the time of half-duration as otherwise determined. 
If, however, contact and conjunction, or conjunction and separation, take 
place upon opposite sides of the point of no parallax in longitude, then the 
sum of the two paruallactic effects, instead of their difference, will be to be 
added to the corresponding half-duration: since the one, on the east, will 
hasten the occurrence of the former phase, while the other, on the west, 
will defer the oceurrence of the latter phase. The amount of the parallax 
in longitude for the middle cf the eclipse has already been found; if, now, 
we farther determine its amount—reckoned, it will be remembered, always 
in time—for the moments of contaet and separation, and add the difference 
or the sum of each of these and the parallax for the moment of conjunction 
to the corresponding half-duration as previously determined, we shall have 
the true times of half-duration. In order to find the parallax for contact 
and scparation, we repeat the same process (see above, v. 9) by which that 
for conjunction was found: as we then started from the moment of true 
conjunction, and, by a series of successive approximations, ascertained the 
time when the difference of longitude would equal the parallax in longitude, 
so now we start from two moments removed from that of true conjunction 
by the equivalents in time of the two distances in longitude obtained by 
the last process, and, by a similar series of successive approximations, ascer- 
tain the times when the differences of longitude, togethey with the parallax, 
will equal those distances in longitude. 

In the process, as thus conducted, there is an evident inaccuracy. It 
is not enough to apply the whole correction for parallax in latitude, and 
then that for parallax in longitude, since, by reason of the change effected 
by the latter in the times of contact and separation, a new calculation of 
the former becomes necessary, and then again a new calculation of the 
latter, and so on, until, by a series of doubly compounded approximations, 
the true value of cach is determined. This was doubtless known to the 
framers of the system, but passed over by them, on account of the excessive- 
ly laborious character of the complete calculation, and because the accuracy 
of such results as they could obtain was not sensibly affected by its neglect. 

The question naturally arises, why the spccifications of verse 15 are 
made hypothetical instead of positive, and why, in the latter half of verse 
16, a case is supposed which never arises. The commentator anticipates 
this objection, and takes much pains to remove it: it is not worth while to 
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follow his different pleas, which amount to no real explanation, saving 
to notice his last suggestion, that, in case an eclipse begins before sunrise, 
the parallax for its earlier phase or phases, as calculated according to the 
distance in time from the lower meridian, may be less than for its later 
phases—and the contrary, when the eclipse ends after sunset. This may 
possibly be the true explanation, although we are justly surprised at finding 
& cese of so little practical consequence, and to which no allusion has been 
made in the previous processes, here taken into account. 

The text, it may be remarked, by its use of the terms ‘‘ eastern and 
western hemispheres ’* (kapéla, literally ‘‘ cup, vessel ’’), repeats once more 
its substitution of the meridian ecliptic-point (madhyalagna) for the central 
ecliptic-point (tribhonalagna), as that of no parallax in longitude; the 
meridian forming thé only proper and recognized division of the heavens 
into an eastern and a western hemisphere. 

We are now prepared to see the reason of the special directions given 
in verses 19 and 23 of the last chapter, respecting the reduction, in a solar 
eclipse, of distance in time from the middle of the eclipse to distance in 
longitude of the two centres. The ‘‘ mean half-duration ’’’ (nadhyasthi- 
tyardha) of the eclipse is the time during which the true distance of the 
centres at the moments of contact or separation, as found by the process 
prescribed in verses 12 and 18 of this chapter, would be gained by the moon 
with her actual excess of motion, leaving out of account the variation of 
parallax in longitude: the “ true half-duration '’ (sphutasthityardha) is the 
increased time in which, owing to that variation, the same distance in 
longitude is actually gained by the moon; the effect of the parallax being 
equivalent either to a diminution of the moon’s excess of motion, or to a 
protraction of the distance of the two centers—both of them in the ratio 
of the true to the mean half-duration. If then, for instance, it be required 
to know what will be the amount of obscuration of the sun half an hour 
after the first contact, we shall first subtract this interval from the true 
half-duration before conjunction; the remainder will be the actual interval 
to the middle of the eclipse: this interval, then, we shall reduce to its 
value as distance in longitude by diminishing it, either before or after its 
reduction to minutes of arc, in thé ratio of the true to the mean half- 
duration. The rest of the process will be performed precisely as in the 
ease of an eclipse of the moon. 

Notwithstanding the ingenuity and approximate correctness of many 
of the rules and methods of calculation taught in this chapter, the whole 
process for the ascertainment of parallax contains so many elements of 
error that it hardly deserves to be called otherwise than cumbrous and 
bungling. The false estimate of the difference between the sun’s and 
moon's horizontal parallax—the neglect, in determining it, of the variation 
of the moon’s distance—the estimation of its value in time made always 
according to mean motions, whatever be the true motions of the planets 
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at the moment—the neglect, in calculating the amount of parallax, of the 
moon’s latitude—those, with all the other inaccuracies of the processes of 
calculation which have been pointed out in the notes, render it impossible 
that the results obtained should ever be more than e rude approximation 
to the truth. 

In farther illustration of the subject of solar eclipses, as exposed in 
this and the preceding chapters, we present, in the Appendix, a full calcyla- 
tion of the eclipse of May, 26th, 1854, mainly as mado for the translator, 
during his residence in India, by a native astronomer. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
OF THE PROJECTION OF ECLIPSES. 


CoNTENTs :—1, value of a projection; 2-4, general directions; 5-6, how to lay off tbe 
defiection and latitude for the beginning and end of the eclipse; 7, to exbibit the 
points of contact and separation; 8-10, how to lay off tbe deflection and latitude 
for tbe middle of the eclipse; 11, to show the amount of greatest obscuration; 12, 
reversal of directions in the western hemisphere; 138, least amount of obscuration 
observable; 14-16, to draw the path of the eclipsing body; 17-19, to show the 
amount of obscuration at a given time; 20-22, to exhibit the points of immersion 
and emergence in‘a total eclipse; 28, color of the part of the moon obscured; 24, 
caution as to communicating a knowledge of these matters. 


1. Since, witbout a projection (chedyaka), the precise 
(sphuta) differences of the two eclipses are not understood, I shall 
proceed to explain the exalted doctrine of the projection. 


The term chedyaka is from the root chid, ‘‘ split, divide, sunder,”’ 
and indicates, as here applied, the instrumentality by which distinctive 
differences are rendered evident. The name of the chapter, parilekhddhi- 
kdra, is not taken from this word, but from parilekha, ‘‘ delineation, 
tigure,’’ which occurs once below, in the eighth verse. 


2. Having fixed, upon a well prepared surface, a point, des- 
cribe from it, in the first place, with a radius of forty-nine digits 
(angula), a circle for the deflection (valana) : 


3 Then asecund circle, with a radius equal to half the sum 
of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies ; this is called the aggregate- 
circle (samdsa); then a third, with a radius equal to half the eclipsed 
body. 


4. The determination of the directions, north, south, east, 
and west, is as formerly. In a lunar eclipse, contact (grahana) 
takes place on the east, and separation (moksha) on the west; in a 
solar eclipse, the contrary. 


The larger circle, drawn with a radius of about three feet, is used 
solely in laying off the deflection (valana) of the ecliptic from an east and 
west circle. We have seen above (iv. 24, 25) that the sine of this deflection 
was reduced to its value in a circle of forty-nine digits’ radius by dividing 
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by seventy its value in minutes. The second circle is employed (see 
below, vv. 6, 7) in determining the points of contact and separation. The 
third represents the eclipsed body itself, always maintaining a fixed, posi- 
tion in the centre of the figure, even though, in a lunar eclipse, it is the 
body which itself moves, relatively to the eclipsing shadow. For the scale 
by which the measures of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies, the latitudes, 
etc., are determined, see above, iv. 26. 


The method of laying down the cardinal directions is the same with 
that used in constructing « dial, it is described in the first passage of the 
third chapter (iii. 1-4). 

The specifications of the latter half of verse 4 apply to the eclipsed 
body, designating upon which side of it obscuration will commence and’ 
terminate. 


5. In a lunar eclipse, the deflection (valana) for the con- 
tact is to be laid off in its own proper direction, but that for the 
separation in reverse; in an eclipse of the sun, the contrary is the 
case. 


The accompanying figure (Fig. 27) will illustrate the Hindu method 
of exhibiting, by a projection, the various phases of an eclipse. Its 
conditions are those of the lunar eclipse of Feb. 6th, 1860, as determined 
by the data and methods of this treatise: for the calculation see the Ap- 
pendix. Let M be the centre of the figure and the place of the moon, and 
let NS and EW be the circles of direction drawn through the moon’s 
centre; the former representing (see above, under iv. 24, 25) a great circle 
drawn through the north and south points of the horizon, the latter a small 
circlo parallel to the prime vertical. In explanation of the manner in 
which these directions are presented by the figure, we would remark that 
we have adapted it to a supposed position of the observer on the north 
side of his projection, as at N, and looking southward—a position which, 
in our latitude, he would naturally assume, for the purpose of 
comparing the actual phases of the eclipse, as they occurred, 
with his delineation of them. The heavier eirele, IUl/, is that 
drawn with the sum of the semi-diameters, or the ‘‘ aggregate-circle;’’ 
while the outer one, NESW, is that for the deflection. This, in order to 
reduce the size of the whole figure, we have drawn upon a scale very much 
smaller than that prescribed; its relative dimensions being a matter of no 
consequence whatever, provided the sine of the deflection be made com- 
mensurate with its radius. In our own, or the Greek, method of laying off 
an arc, by its angular value, the radius of the circle of deflection would also 
be a matter of indifference: the Hindus, ignoring angular measurements, 
adopt the more awkward and bungling method of laying off the are by 
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means of its sine. Let vw equal the deflection, calculated for the moment 
of contact, expressed as a cine, and in terms of a circle in which EM is 
radius. Now, as the moon’s contact with the shadow takes place upon 
her eastern limb, the deflection for the contact must be laid off from the 
east point of the circle; and, as the calculated direction of the deflection in- 
dicates in what way the ecliptic is pointing eastwardly, it must be laid 
off fram E in its own proper direction. In the case illustrated, the deflec- 
tion for the contact is north: hence we lay it off northward from E, and 
then the line drawn from M to v, its extremity-—-which line represents the 
direction of the ecliptic at the moment—points northward. Again, upon 
the side of separation—which, for the moon, is the western side-—we lay 
off the deflection for the moment of separation: but we lay it off from W in 
the reverse of its true direction, in order that the line from its extremity 


Fig. 27. 





to the centre may truly represent the direction of the ecliptic. Thus, in the 
eclipse figured, the deflection for separation is south; we lay it off north- 
ward from W, and then the line v/M points, toward M, southward. In a 
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solar eclipse, in which, since the sun’s western limb is the first eclipsed, 
the deflection for contact must be laid off from W, and that for separation 
from EH, the direction of the former requires to be reversed, and that of 
the latter to be maintatned as ealculated. 


6. From the extremity of either deflection draw a line to the 
centre: from the point where that cuts the aggregate-circle 
(samdsa) are to be laid off the latitudes of contact and of scpara- 
tion. 


7. From the extremity of the latitude, again, draw a line to 
the central point: where that, in either*case, touches the eclipsed 
body, there point out the contact and separation. 


8. Always, in a soiar eclipse, the latitudes are to be drawn 
in the figure (parilekha) in their aE direction ; in a lunar ec- 
hpse, in the opposite direction.. 


The lines vM and v'M, drawn from v and v’, the extremities of the 
eines or arcs which measure the deflection, to the centre of the figure, re- 
present, as alrcady noticed, the direction of the ecliptic with reference to 
an east and west line at the moments of contact and separation. From 
them, accordingly, and at right angles to them, are to be laid off the valucs 
of the moon’s latitude at those moments. Owing, however, to the principle 
adopted in the projection, of regarding the eclipsed body as fixed in the 
centre of the figure, and the eclipsing body as passing over it, the lines 
vM and v'/M do not, in the case of a lunar eclipse, represent the ecliptic it- 
self, in which is the centre of the shadow, but the small circle of latitude, 
in which is the moon’s centre: henee, in laying off the moon’s latitude to 
determine the centre of the shadow, we reverse its direction. Thus, in 
the case illustrated, the moon’s latitude is always south: we lay off, then, 
the lines kl and k'l!, representing its value at the moments of eontact and 
separation, northward: they are, like the deflection, drawn as sines, and in 
such manner that their extremities, 1 and I’, are in the aggregate-circle : 
then since 1M and I’M are each equal to the sum of the two semi-diameters, 
and lk and Uk! to the latitudes, kM and k’M will represent.the distances of 
the centres in longitude, and lI and I’ the places of the centre of the shadow, 
at contact and separation: and upon describing circles from 1 and I’, with 
radii equal to the semi-diameter of the shadow, the points c and 8, where 
these touch the disk of the moon, will be the points of first and last contact: 
c and s being also, as stated in the text, the points where IM and /M meet 
the circumference of the disk of the eclipsed body. | 
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8.......In accordance with this, then, for the middle of the 
eclipse, 

9. The deflection ig to be laid off—eastward, when it and the 
latitude are of the same direction; when they are of different direc- 
tions, it is to be laid off westward : this is for a lunar eclipse; in a 
solar, the contrary is the case. 


10. From the end of the deflection, again, draw a line to the 
central point, and upon this line of the middle lay off the latitude, 
in the direction of the deflection. 


11. From the extremity of the latitude describe a circle with 
a radius equal to half the measure of the eclipsing body : what- 
ever of the disk of the eclipsed body is enclosed within that circle, 
so much is swallowed up by the darkness (tamas). 


The phraseology of the text in this passage is somewhat intricate and 
obscure; it is fully explained by the commentary, as, indecd, its meaning 
is also deducible with sufficient clearness from the conditions of the prob- 
lem sought to be solved. It is required to represent the deflection of the 
ecliptic from an east and west linc at the moment of greatest obscuration, 
and to fix the position of the centre of the eclipsing body at that moment. 
The deflection is this time to be determined by a secondary to the ecliptic, 
drawn from near the north or south point of the figure. The first question 
is, from which of these two points shall the deflection be laid off, and the 
line to the centre drawn. Now since, according to verse 10, the latitude 
itself is to be measured upon the line of deflection, the latter must be 
drawn southward or northward according to the direction in which the 
latituda is to be laid off. And this is the meaning of the last part of verse 
8; *‘ in accordance,’’ numely, with the direetior in which, according to the 
previous part of the verse, the latitude is to be drawn. But again, in 
which direction from the north or south point, as thus determined, shall 
the deflection be measured? This must, of course, be determined by the 
direction of the deflection itself: if south, it must obviously be measured 
east from the north point and west from the south point; if north, the 
contrary. The rules of the text are in accordance with this, although the 
determining circumstance is made to be the agreement or non-agreement, 
in respect to direction, of the deflection with the moon’s latitude—the 
latter being this time reckoned in its own proper direction, and not, in a 
funar eclipse, reversed. Thus, in the case for which the figure is drawn, 
as the moon’s latitude is south, and must be laid off northward from M, 
the deflection, v’/w"”, is measured from the north point; as deflection and 
Jatitude are both south, it is measured east from N. In an eclipse of the 
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sun, on the other hand, the moon’s latitude would, if north, be laid off 
northward, as in the figure, and hence also, the deflection would be 
measured from the north point: but it would be measured eastward, if its 
own direction were south, or disagreed with that of the latitude. 


The line of deflection, which is Mv” in the figure, being drawn, and 
having the direction of a perpendicular to the ecliptic at the moment of 
opposition, the moon’s latitude for that moment, MI", is laid off directly 
upon it. The point 1” is, accordingly, the position of the centre of the 
shadow at the middle of the eclipse, and if from that centre, with a radius 
equal to the semi-diameter of the eclipsing body, a circle be drawn, it will 
include so much of the disk of the eclipsed body as is covered when the 
obscuration is greatcst. In the figure the eclipse is shown as total, the 
Hindu calculations making it so, although, in fact, it is only a partial 
eclipse. 


12. By the wise man who draws the projection (chedyaka), 
upon the ground or upon a board, a reversal of directions is to 
be made in the eastern and western hemispheres. 


This verse is inserted here in order to remove the objection that, in the 
eastern hemisphere, indeed, all takes place as stated, but, if the eclipse oc- 
curs west of the meridian, the stated directions require to be all of them 
reversed. In order to understand this objection, we must take notice of 
the origin and literal meaning of the Sanskrit words which designate the 
cardinal directions. The face of the observer is supposed always to be east- 
ward: then “‘ east ’’ is prditc, ‘‘ forward, toward the front ’’; ‘‘ west ’’ is 
paccadt, ‘‘ backward, toward the rear ’’; ‘‘ south ’’ is dakshina, ‘‘ on the 
right ’’; ** north ’’ is uttara, ‘‘ upward ’’ (i.e., probably, toward the moun- 
tains, or up the course of the rivers in north-western India). These words 
apply, then, in etymological strictness, only when one is looking eastward— 
and so, in the present case, only when the eclipse is taking place in the 
eastern hemisphere, and the projector is watching it from the west side of 
his projection, with the latter before him: if, on the other hand, he re- 
moves to EH, turning his face westward, and comparing the phenomena as 
they occur in the western hemisphere with his delineation of them, then 
“ forward ’’ (prdtic) is no longer east, but west; ‘* right ’’ (dakshina) is no 
longer south, but north, etc. , : 


It is unnecessary to point out that this objection is one of the most 
frivolous ‘and hair-splitting character, and its removal by the text a waste 
of trouble: the terms in question have fully acquired in the language an 
absoluto meaning, as indicating directions in space, without regard to the 
pesition of the observer. 
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- 18. Owing to her clearness, even the twelfth part of the moon, 
when cclipsed (grasta), is observable; but, owing to his piercing 
briliancy, even three minutes of the sun, when eclipsed, are not 
observable. 

The commentator regards the negative which is expressed in the 
latter half of this verse as also implicd in the former, the meaning being 
that an obscuration of the moon’s disk extending over only the twelfth 
part of it does not make itsclf apparent. We have preferred the interpre- 
tation given above, as being better accordant both with the plain and simple 
construction of the text and with fact. 


14. At the extremities of the latitudes make three points of 
corresponding names; then, between that of the contact and 
that of the middle, and likewise between that of the separation and 
that of the middle, 

15. Describe two fish-figures (matsya): from the middle of 
these having drawn out two lines projecting through the mouth 
ond tail, wherever their intersection takes place, 

16. There, with a line touching the three points, describe an 
arc: that is called the path of the eclipsing body, upon which 
the Jattcr will move forward. 


The deflection and the latitude of three points in the eontinuance of 
the eclipse having been determined and Jaid down upon the projection, it 
is deemed unnecessary to take the same trouble with regard to any other 
points, these three being sufficient to determine the path of the eclipsing 
body: accordingly, an arc of # circle is drawn through them, and is regard- 
ed as representing that path. The method of describing the are is the 
same with that which has already been more than once employed (see 
above, iii. 1-4, 41-42): it is explained here with somewhat more fullness 
than before. Thus, in the figure, 1,1”, and I’ are the three extremities of 
the moon’s latitude, at the moments of contact, opposition, and separation, 
respectively: we join Il’, /l’, and upon these lines deseribe fish-figures (sec 
note to iii, 1-5); their two extremities (‘‘ mouth ” and “‘ tail ’’) are indi- 
cated by the intersecting dotted lines in the figure: then, at the point, not 
included in the figure, where the lines drawn through them meet one another, 
is the centre of a circle passing through 1, 1”, and lV’. 


17. From half the sum of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies 
subtract the amount of obscuration, as calculated for any given 
time : take a little stick equal to the remainder, in digits, and, 
from the central point, ) 
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18. Lay it off toward the path upon either side—when the 
time is before that of greatest obscuration, toward the side of 
contaet; when the obscuration is decreasing, in the direction of 
separation—and where the stick and the path of the eclipsing 
body 

19. Mect one another, from that point deseribe a circle with a 
radius equal to half the eclipsing body : whatever of the eclipsed 
body is included within it, that points out as swallowed up by 
the darkness (tamas). 

20. Take a little stick equal to half the difference of the 
measures (mana), and lay it off in the direction of contact, calling 
1b the stick of minersion (nimilana) > where it touches the path, 

21. From that pomt, with a radins equal to half the eclipsing 
body, draw a cirele, as in the former case: where this meets the 
cirele of the echpsed body, there immersion takes place. 

22. So also for the emergence (unmilana), lay 1t off in the 
direction of separation, and describe a circle, as before: 16 will 
show the point of emergence in the manner explained. 


The method of these processes is so clear as to call for no detailed 
explanation. ‘The centre of the eclipsing body being supposed to be always 
in the are WT. dvawn as directcd in the last passage, we have only to fix 
a point in this are which shall be at a distanee from M corresponding to 
the caleulated distance of the centres at the given time, and from that 
point to describe a circle of the dimensions of the eclipsed body, and the 
result will be a representation of the then phase of the eclipse. If the 
point thus fixed be distant from M by the difference of the two semi- 
diameters, as Mi!, Me’, the ecirelos described will touch the disk of the 
eclipsed body at the points of immersion and emergence, ¢ and e. 


23. The part obsenred, when less than half, will be dusky 
(sadhtimra) ; when more than half, it will be black ; when emerg- 
ing, it is dark copper-color (krshnatdmra) ; when the obscuration 
is total, it is tawny (kapila). 


The commentary adds the important circumstance, omitted in the 
text, that the moon alone is here spoken of; no specification being added 
with reference to the sun, because, in a solar celipse, the part obscured is 
always black. 

A more suitable place might have been found for this verse in the 
fourth chapter, as it has nothing to do with the projection of an eclipse, 


24 
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24. This mystery of the gods is not to be imparted indiscrimi- 
nately: it is to be made known to the well-tried pupil, who 
remains a year under instruction. 


The commentary understands by this mystery, which is to be kept 
with so jealous care, the knowledge of the subject of this chapter, the deli- 
neation of an eclipse, and not the general subject of eclipses, as treated in 
the past three chapters. It seems a little curious to find a matter of 80 
xubordinate consequence heralded so pompously in the first verse of the 
chapter, and guarded so cautiously at its close. 


CHAPTER VII. 


OF PLANETARY CONJUNCTIONS. 


ConTENTS :—1, geueral classification of planetary conjunctions; 2-6, method of determining 
at what point on the ecliptic, and at what time, twe planets will come io have 
the same longitude; 7-10, how to find the point on the ecliptic to which a pianet, 
having latitude, will be referred by a circle passing through the north and south 
points of the horizon; 11, wien a planet niust be so referred; 12, how to ascertain 
the interval between two planets when in conjunction upon such a north and south 
line; 13-14, dimensions of the lesser planets; 15-18, modes of exhibiting the 
coincidence between the calculated and actual places of the planets; 18-20, 
definition of different kinds of conjunction; 20-21, when a planeé, in conjunction, 
ig vanquished or victor; 22, farther definition of different kinds of conjunction; 
23, usual prevalence of Venus in a conjunction; 23. planetary conjunctions with 
the moon; 24, cunjunctions apparent only; why calculated. 


1. Of the star-planets there take place, with one another, 
encounter (yuddha) and conjunction (samdgama) ; with the moon, 
conjunction (samdgama); with the sun, heliacal setting 
(astamana). 


The “ star-planets ’’ (tdragraha) are, of course, the five lesser planets, 
exclusive of the sun and moon. Their conjunctions with one another and 
with the moon, with the asterisms (nakshatra), and with the sun, are the 
subjects of this and the two following chapters. 


For the general idea of “‘ conjunction ’’ various terms are indifferently 
employed in this chapter, as samdgama, ‘‘ coming together,’’ samyoga, 
‘* conjunction,*’ yoga, ‘‘ junction ”’ (in vill. 14, also, melaka, ‘‘ meeting ’’): 
the word yuti, ‘‘ union,’’ which is constantly used in the same sense by 
the commentary, and which enters. into the title of the chapter, graha- 
yutyadhikdra, does not occur anywhere in the text. The word which we 
translate ‘‘ encounter,’’ yuddha, means literally ‘‘ war, conflict.”” Verses 
18-20, and verse 22, below, give distinctive definitions of some of the 
different kinds of encounter and conjunction. 


2. When the longitude of the swift-moving planet 1s greater 
than that of the slow one, the conjunction (samyoga) is past; 
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otherwise, it is to eome : this is the ease when the two are moving 
eastward; if, however, they are retrograding (vakrin), the eon- 
trary is true. 


8. When the longitude of the one moving eastward 1s 
greater, the conjunction (samdgama) is past; but when that of 
the one that is retrograding is greater, 1t 1s to come. Multiply 
the distanee in longitude of the planets, in imnutes, by the 
minutes of daily motion of each, 


4. And divide the products by the difference of daily motions, 
if both are moving with direct, or both with retrograde, motion : 
if one is retrograding, divide by the sum of daily motions. 


5. The quotient, in minutes, etc., 1s to be subtracted when 
the eonjunction is past, and added when it is to come: if the 
two are retrograding, the contrary: if one is retrograding, the 
quotients are additive and subtractive respectively. 


6. Thus the two planets, situated in the zodiac, are made 
to be of equal longitude, to nuinutes. Divide in Ike manner the 
distance in longitude, and a quotient 1s obtained which is_ the 
time, in days, ete. 


The object of this process is to deterinine where and when the two 
planets of which it is desired to calculate the conjunction will have the 
same longitude. ‘The directions given in the text ure in the iain so elear 
as hardly to require explication. The longitude and the rate of motion 
of the two plancts in question is supposed to have been found for some 
time not far removed froin that of their conjunction. Then, in determining 
whether the conjunction is past or to come, and at what distance, in are 
and in time, three separate cases require to be taken into aceount—when 
both are advancing, when both are rctrogradmy, and when one is advancing 
and the other retrograding. In the two former cases, the planets are 
approaching or receding from one another by the difference of their daily 
motions; in the latter, by the sum: of their daily motions. The point of 
conjunction will be found by the following proportion: as the daily rate 
at which the two are approaching or receding from each other is to their 
distance in longitude, so is the daily motion of cach one to the distance 
which it will have to move before, or which it has moved since, the con- 
junction in longitude. The time, again, clapsed or to clapse between the 
given moment and that of the conjunction, will be found by dividing the 
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distance in longitude by the same divisor as was used in the other part of 
the process, namely, the daily rate of approach or separation of the two 
planets. 


The only other matter which seems to call for more special explana- 
tion than is to be found in the text is, at what moment the process of 
calculation, as thus conducted, shall commence. If a time be fixed upon 
which is too far removed—as, for instance, by an interval of several Gays 
—from the moment of actual conjunction, the rate of motion of the two 
planets will be liable to change in the mean time so much as ultogether to 
vitiate the correctness of the calculation. 1t is probable that, as in the 
calculation of uu eclipse (sce above, note to iv. /-8), we are supposed, 
before entering upou the particular process which is the subject of this 
passage, to have ascertained, by previous tentative calculations, the mid- 
night next preced'ngy or following the conjunction, and to lave determined 
for that tame the longitudes and rates of motion of the two planets. If so, 
the operation will give, without farther repetition, results having the desired 
depric of accuracy. The commentary, it may be remarked, gives us no 
light upon this point, us it gave us none in the case of the eclipse. 

We have not however, thus ascertained the time und place of the 
conjunction. This, to the Hindu apprehension, takes place, not when the 
Lwo planets ure upon the same secondary to the ecliptic, but when they 
are upon the same secondary to the prime vertical, or upon the same circle 
passing through the north and south poinis of the horizon. Upon such a 
circle two stars rise and sct simultancously; upon such a one they together 
-pass the meridian: such a linc, then, determines approximately — their 
relative height above the horizon, cach upon its own cirele of daily revolution. 
We have also secon above, when considering the deflection (valana—sec iv. 
24-25), that a secondary to the prime vertical is regarded as determining 
the north and south directions upon the starry coneave. To ascertain what 
will be the place of cach planet upon the eceliptic when referred to it by 
such a cirele is the object of the following processes. 


7. Having calculated the measure of ‘the day and night, and 
likewise the latitude (vtkshepa), in minutes; having determined 
the meridian-distance (rata) and altitude (amnata), im time, 
according to the corresponding orient ecliptic-point (lagna)— 

8. Multiply the latitude by the equinoctial shadow, and 
divide by twelve; the quotient multiply by the meridian-distanee 
in nadis, and divide by the corresponding hall-day : 

9, The result, when latitude is north, is subtractive in the 
castern hemisphere, and additive in the western; when latitude 
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is south, on the other hand, it is additive in the eastern hemisphere, 
and likewise subtractive in the western. 

10. Multiply the minutes of latitude by the degrees of 
declination of the position of the planet increased by three signs : 
the result, in seconds (vikald), is additive or subtractive, according 
as declination and latitude are of unlike or like direction. 

11. In calculating the conjunction (yoga) of a planet and 
an asterism (nakshatra), in determining the setting and rising of a 
planet, and in finding the elevation of the moon’s cusps, this 
operation for apparent Jongitude (drkkarman) is first prescribed. 

12. Calculate again the longitudes of the two planets for 
the determined time, and from these their latitudes: when the 
latter are of the same direction, take.their difference ; otherwise, 
their sum: the result is the interval of the planets. 

The whole operation for determining the point on the ecliptic to 
which a planet, having a given latitude, will be referred by a secondary 
to the prime vertical, is called its drkkarman. Both parts of this com- 
pound we have had before—the latter, signifying “‘ operation, process of 
caleulation,’’ in ii. 87, 42, ete.—for the former, see the notes to iii. 28- 
34, and v. 5-6: here we are to understand it as signifying the ‘‘ apparent 
longitude ’’ of a planet, when referred to the ecliptic in the manner stated, 
as distinguished from its truo or actual longitude, reckoned in the usual 
way: wo accordingly translate the whole term, as in verse 1], “‘ operation 
for apparent longitudo.’’ The operation, like the somnewhat analogous one 
by which the ecliptic-deflection (valana) is determined (see above, iv. 24-25), 
consists of two separate processes, which receive in the commentary distinct 
names, corresponding with those applied to the two parts of the process 
for calculating the deflection. The whole subject may he illustrated by 
reference to the next figure (Hig. 28). ‘This represents the projection of a 
part of the sphere upon a horizontal plane, N and EH being the north and 
east points of the horizon, and Z the zenith. Let CL be the position 
of the ecliptic at the moment of conjunction in longitude, C being the orient 
ecliptic-point (lagna); and Ict M be the point at which the conjunction 
in longitude of the two planets § and V, each upon its parallel of celestial 
latitude, cl and cl’, and having latitude cqual to SM and VM respectively, 
will take place. Through V and 8 draw secondaries to the prime vertical, 
NV and NS, meeting the ecliptic in v and 8: these latter are the points of 
apparent longitude of the two planets, which are still removed from a true 
conjunction by the distance vs: in order to the ascertainment of the time 
of that true conjunction, it is desired to know the positions of v and s, or 
their respective distances from M. From P, the pole of the equator, draw 
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also circles through the two planets, meeting the ecliptic in s/ and v/ * then, 
in order to find Ms, we ascertain the values of ss’ and Ms‘; and, in like 
manner, to find Mv, we ascertain the values of vv! and Mv’. Now at the 
Fig. 28. equator, or in a right sphere, 

y the circles NS and PS would 
coincide, and the distance se! 
disappear: hence, the argount 

of ss’ being dependent upon the 

latitude (aksha) of the observer, 

NP, the process by which it is 

P ke P calculated is called the ‘‘ opera- 
tion for latitude ’’ (al:shadrk- 

karman, or else dksha = drkkar- 

man). Again, if P and P’ were 

the same point, or if the eclip- 

tic and equator coincided, PS 

and P’S would coincide, and 

Ms! would disappear: hence 


'Z 
te } the process of calculation of 
We p Ms! is called the ‘’ operation for 
ecliptic-deviation ’’ (ayanadrk- 
i eae karman, or dyana drkkarman). 


The latter of the two processes, 

although stated after the other 

, in the text, is the one first ex- 

a oe plained by the commentary : 

we will also, as in the case of 

the deflection (note to iv. 24-25), 
give to it our first attention. 

The point s’, to which the planet is referred by a circle passing through 

the pole P, is styled by the commentary ayanagraha, “‘ the planet’s longi- 

tude as eorrected for ecliptic-deviation,’’ and the distance Ms’, which it 

is desired to ascertain, is called ayanakalds, ‘‘ the correction, in minutes, 

for ecliptic-deviation.’’ Instead, however, of finding Ms’, the process 

taught in the text finds Mt, the corresponding distance on the circle of 

daily revolution, DR, of the point M—which is then assumed equal to 

Ms’. The proportion upon which the rule, as stated in verse 10, is ultimate- 

ly founded, is 


“7 TS ¢ 


R: sin MSt:: MS: Mé 
the triangle MSt, which is always very small, being treated as if it were a 
plane triangle, right-angled at ¢. But now also, as the latitude MS is 
always a small quantity, the angle PSP’ may be treated as if equal to 
PMP’ (not drawn in the figure); and this angle is, 9s was shown in con- 
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nection with tv. 24-25, the deflection of the ecliptic from the equator 
(dyana valana) at M, which is regarded as cqual to the declination of the 
point 90° in advance of M: this point, for convenience’s sake, we will call 
M’. Our proportion becomes, then 
RR: sin decl. M’:: MS: Mt 

all the quantitics which it contains being in terms of minutes. To bring 
this ‘proportion, now, to the form in whieh it appears in the text, it is made 
to undergo a most fantastic and unscientific serics of alterations. The 
greatest declination (ii. 28) being 24°, and its sine 1897’, which is nearly 
fifty-eight times twenty-four—since 58x 24=1592—it is assumed that 
fifty-eight times the number of degrees in any given are of declination 
will be equal to the number of minutes in the sine of that are. Again, tlic 
value of radius, 3488’, admits of being roughly divided into the two factors 
fifty-eight and sixty—since 58 x 60= 8480. Suysbieuuing, then, these values 
in the proportion as stated, we have 


58 x 60 : 58x decl. M’ in degr.:: latitude in min.: Mt 


Cancelling, again, the common factor in the first two terms, and trans- 
ferring the factor 60 to the fourth term, we obtain finally 


1: decl. M’ in degr.:: Jatitude in niin.: Mt x 60 


that is to say, if the latitude of the planet, in minutes, be multiplied by 
the declination, m degrees, of a point 90° in advance of the planet, the 
result: will be a quantity which, after being divided by sixty, or reduced 
from seconds to minutes, is to be accepted as the required interval on 
the ecliptic between the real place of the planct and the point to which 
it is referred by a secondary to the equator. 

This explanation of the rule is the one given by the commentator, 
nor are we able to see that it admits of eny other. The reduction of the 
original proportion to its final form is © process to which we have hereto- 
fore found no parallel, and which appears equally absurd and unealled for. 
That Mt is taken as equivalent to Ms’ has, as will appear from a consi- 
deration of the next process, a certain propriety. 

The value of the are Ms’ being thus found, the question arises, in 
which direction it shall be measured from M. This depends upon the 
position of M with reference to the solstitial colure. At the colure, the lines 
PS and P'S coincide, so that, whatever be the latitude of a planet, it will, 
by a secondary to the equator, be referred to the ecliptic at its true point of 
longitude. From the winter solstice onward to the summer solstice, or 
when the point M is upon the sun’s northward path (uttardyana) a 
planet having north latitude will be referred backward on the ccliptie by 
a cirele from the pole, and a planet having south latitude will be referred 
forward. If M, on the other hand, be upon the sun’s southward path 
(dakshindyana), a planet having north latitude at that point will be referred 
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forward, and one having south latitude backward: this is the case illus- 
tratéd by the figure. The statement of the text virtually agrees with this, 
it being evident that, when M is on the northward path, the declination of 
the point 90° in advance of it will be north; and the contrary. | 


We come now to consider the other part of the operation, or the 
akeha drkkarman, which forms the subject of verses 7-9. As the first 
step, we are directed to ascertain the day and the night respectivelye of 
the point of the ecliptic at which the two planets are in conjunction in 
longitude, for the purpose of determining also its distance in time from 
the horizon and from the meridian. This is accomplished as follows. 
Having the longitude of the point in question (M in the last figure), we 
calculate (by ii. 28) its declination, which gives us (by ii. 60) the radius 
of its diurnal eircle, and (by ii. 61) its ascensional difference; whence, 
again, is derived (by ii. 62-63) the length of its day and night. Again, 
having the time of conjunetion at M, we easily calculate the sun’s longitude 
at the moment, and this and the time togother give us (by ii. 46-48) the 
longitude of C, the orient ecliptie-point: then (by iii. 50) we ascertain 
directly the difference between the time when M rose and that when C 
rises, which is the altitude in time (unnata) of M: the difference between 
this and the half-day is the meridian-distanee in time (nata) of the same 
point. If the conjunction takes place when M is below the horizon, or 
during its night, its distance from the horizon and from the inferior meridian 
is determined in like manner. 


The direct object of this part of the general proeess being to find the 
value of ss’, we note first that that distance is evidently greatest at the 
horizon; farther, that it disappears at the meridian, where the lines PS 
and NS coincide. If, then, it is argued, its value at the horizon can be 
ascertained, we may assume it to vary as the distance from the meridian. 
The accompanying figure (Fig. 29) will illustrate the method by which it 
is attempted to calculate gs’ at the horizon. Suppose the planet 8, being 

removed in latitude to the distance MS from 

Fig. 29. M, the point of the ecliptic which determines 

its longitude, to be upon the horizon, and 
let 3’, as before, be the point to which it is 
referred by a circle from the north’ pole: it 
is desired to determine the value of ss’. Let 
DR be the eircle of diurnal revolution of the 
point M, meeting Ss’ in ¢, and the horizon 
in w: Stw may be regarded as a plane right- 
angled triangle, having its angles at § and 
w respectively equal to the observer’s latitude 
and eo-latitude. In that triangle, to find. 
the value of tw, we should make the proportion 


29 
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cos tSw : sin iSw :: {S : tw 


Now the first of these ratios, that of the cosine to the sine of latitude, is 
(see above, iii. 17) the same with that of the gnomon to the equinoctial 
shadow: again, os the difference of Mi and Ms! was in the preceding process 
neglected, so here the difference of SM and St; and finally, tw, the true 
result of the process, is accepted as the equivalent of s/s, the distance 
sought. The proportion then becomes 


gnom.: eg. shad.:: latitude : required dist. at horizon 


The value of the required distance at the horizon having heen thus ascér- 
tained, its value at any given altitude is, us pointed out above, determined 
by a proportion, as follows: as the planet’s distance in time from the 
meridian when upon the horizon is to the value of this correction at the 
horizon, so is any given distance from the meridian (nata) to the value at 
that distance; or : 


half-day: mer.-dist. in time:: result of last proportion: required distance 


The direction in which the distance thus found is to be reckoned, starting 
in each case from the dyana graha, or place of the planct on the ecliptie 
as determined by a secondary to the equator, which was ascertained by 
the preceding process, is evidently as the text states it in verse 9. In 
the eastern hemisphere, which is the case illustrated by the figure, s/s is 
additive to the longitude of 8’, while v/v is suhtractive from the Jongitude 
of v/: in the western hemisphere, the contrary would he the case. The 
final result thus arrived at is the longitude of the two points 8s and v, to 
which § and V are referred by the circles NS and NV, drawn through them 
from the north and south points of the horizon. 

The many inaccuracies involved in these calculations are too palpable 
to require pointing out in detail. The whole operation is a roughly approxi- 
mative one, of which the errors are kept within limits, and the result 
rendered sufficiently correct, only hy the general minuteness of the quantity 
entering into it as its main element—namely, the latitude of a planet— 
and by the ahsence of any severe practical test of its accuracy. It may be 
remarked that the commentary is well aware of, and points out, most of 
the errors of the processes, excusing them by its stereotyped plea of their 
insignificance, and the merciful disposition of the divine author of the 
treatise. 


Having thus obtained s and v, the apparent longitudes of the two 
planets at the time when their true longitude is M, the question arises, 
how we shall determine the time of apparent conjunction. Upon this point 
the text gives us no light at all: according to the commentary, we are to 
repeat the process prescribed in verses 2-6 ahove, determining, from a 
consideration of the rate and direction of motion of the planets in connection 
with their new places, whether the conjunction sought for is past or to 
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come, and then ascertaining, by dividing the distance vs by their daily 
rate of approach or recession, the time of the conjunction. It is evident, 
however, that one of the elements of the process of correction for latitude 
(akshadrkkarman), namely the meridian-distance, is changing so rapidly, 
as compared with the slow motion of the planets in their orbits, that such 
a process could not yield results at all approaching to accuracy: it also 
appears that two slow-moving planets might have more than one, and even 
several apparent conjunctions on successive days, at different times in the 
day, being found to stund together upon the same seeondary to the prime 
vertical at different altitudes. We do not see how this difficulty is met 
by anything in the text or in the commentary. The text, assuming the 
moment of apparent conjunction to have been, by wnatever method, already 
determined, goes on to direct us, in verse 12, to ealeulate anew, for that 
inoment, the latitudes of the two planets, in order to obtain their distance 
from onv another. Here, again, is a slight inaccuracy: the interval between 
the two, measured upon a secondary to the prime vertical, is not precisely 
equal to the sum or difference of their latitudes, whieh are measured 
upon secondaries to the ecliptic. The ascertanmment of this interval is 
necessary, in order to determine the name and character of the conjunction, 
as will appear farther on (vv. 18-20, 22). 

The cases mentioned in verse 11, in which, as well as in calculating 
the conjunctions of two planets with one another, this operation for appurent 
longitude (drkkarman) needs to be performed, are the subjects of the three 
following chapters. : 


18. The diameters upon the moon’s orbit of Mars, Saturn; 
Mereury, and Jupiter, are declared to be thirty, increased suc- 
cessively by half the half; that of Venus is sixty. 


14. These, divided by the sum of radius and the fourth 
hypothenuse, multiphed by two, and again multiphed by radius, 
are the respective eorreeted (sphuta) diameters : divided by fifteen, 
they are the measures (mdna) in minutes. j 

We have scen above, in connection with the calculation of eclipses 
(iv. 2-5), that the diameters of the sun, moon, and shadow had to be 
reduced, for measurement in minutes, to the moon’s mean distance, at 
which fifteen yojanas make a minute of are. Here we find the dimensions 
of the five lesser planets, when at their mean distances from the earth, 
stated only in the form of the portion of the moon’s mean orbit covered 
by them, their absolute size being left undetermined. We add them below, 
in a tabular form, both in yojanas and as reduced to minutes, appending 
also the corresponding estimates of Tycho Brahe (which we take from 


the 


Delambre), and the true apparent diameters of the planets, as seen from 
the earth at their greatest and least distances. 


Apparent Diameters of the Planets, according to the Stirya-Siddhénta, 
to Tycho Brahe, and to Modern Setence. 


~——— 





Sdrrya-Siddhaénta : Moderns : 
Planet. : ee 

in yojanas.| in arc. : least. | greatest. 
Mars, 30 of LV’ 40" 4” 29" 
Saturn, 374 2” 30" 1’ 60" 15” aL" 
Mercury, 45 3 Ce a 4" 12” 
Jupiter, ~ 523 3’ 30" xy 46% '  yyl 4s)" 
Venus, 60 4’ | 3’ 15" | OF i ae 





This table shows how greatly exaggerated ure wont to be any deter- 
minations of the magnitude of the planetary orbs made by the unassisted 
eye alone. This effect is due to the well-known phenomenon of the irradia- 
tion, which increases the apparent size of a brilliant body when seen at 
some distance. It will be noticed thut the Hindu estimates do not greatly 
exceed those of Tycho, the most noted and aceurate of astronomieal 
observers prior to the invention of the telescope. In respect to order of 
magnitude they entirely agree, and both accord with the relative apparent 
size of the planets, except that to Mercury and Venus, whose proportional 
brilliancy, from their nearness to the sun, is greater, is assigned too high 
a rank. Tycho also established a scale of apparent diameters for the fixed 
stars, varying from 2/, for the first magnitude, down to 20”, for the sixth. 
We do not find that Ptolemy made any similar estimates, either for planets. 
or for fixed stars. 

The Hindus, however, push their empiricism one step farther, gravely 
laying down a rule by which, from these nican values, the true values of 
the apparent diameters at any given time may be found. The fundamental 
«proportion is, of course, 


true dist.: mean dist.:: mean app. disin.: true app. diam, 


The second term of this proportion is represented by radius: for the first 
we have, according to the translation given, one half the sum of radius 
and the fourth hypothenuse, by which is meant the “* variable hypothenuse ”’ 
(cala karna) found in the course of the fourth, or last, proeess for finding 
the true place of the planet (sce above, ii, 48-45). The term, however 
(tricatukkarpa), which is translated ‘‘ radius and the fourth hypothenuse ”’ 
is much more naturally rendered ‘‘ third and fourth hypothenuses ’’; and 
the latter interpretation is also mentioned by the commentator as one 
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handed down by tradition (sdmpraddyika): but, he adds, owing to the 
fact that the length of the hypothenuse is not caleulated in the third 
process, that for tinding finally the equation of the centre (mandakarman), 
and that that hypothenuse cannot therefore be referred to here as known 
modern interpreters Une evand the first member of the compound (tri) as 
an abbreviation for ‘‘ radius ’’ (trijyd), and translate it accordingly. We 
must confess that the other interpretation seeuis to Us to be powerfully 
supported by both the letter of the text and the reason of the matter. 
The substitution of tri for trijydé in such u connection is quite too violent 
to be borne, nor do we see why half the sum of radius and the fourth 
hypothenuse should be taken us representing the planet’s true distance, 
rather than the fourth hypothenuse alone, which was employed (see above, 
ii, 56-58) in calculating the latitude of the planets. On the other hand, 
there is reason for adopting as the relative value of a planet's true distanca. 
the average, or half the sum, of the third hypothenuse, or the planet’s 
distance as affected by the eccentricity of its orbit, and the fourth, or its 
distance as affected by the motiou of the earth in her orbit. There seems 
to us good reason, tlicrefore, to suspect that verse 14—and with it, probably, 
also verse 18—is an intrusion into the Strya-Siddhanta from some other 
system, which did not make the grossly erroneous assumption, pointed out 
under ii. 89, of the equality of the sine of anomaly in the epicycle 
(bhujajydphala) with the sine of the equation, but in whieh the hypothie- 
nuse and the sine of the equation were duly calculated in the process for 
finding the equation of the apsis (mandakarman), us well as in that for 
finding the equation of the conjunction (cighrakarman). 


15. Exlibit, upon the shadow-ground, the planet at the 
extremity of its shadow reversed ; it 1s viewed at the apex of the 
gnomon in its mirror. 


As a praetical test of the accuracy of his calculations, or as a con- 
vincing proof to the pupil or other person of his knowledge and skill, the 
teacher is here directed to sct up a gnomon upon ground properly prepared 
for exhibiting the shadow, and to calculate and lay off from the base of 
the gnomon, but in the opposite to the true direction, the shadow which 
a planet would cast at a given time; upon placing, then, a horizontal 
mirror at the extremity of the shadow, the reflected image of the planet’s 
disk will be seen in it at the given time by an eye placed at the apex of the 
gnomon. The principle of the experiment is clearly correct, and the rules 
and processes taught in the second and third chapters afford the means 
of carrying it out, since from them the shadow which any star would cast, 
had it. light enough, may be as readily determined as that which the sun 
actually casts. As no case of precisely this character has hitherto been 
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presented, we will briefly indicate the course of the calculation. The day 
and night of the planet, and its distance from the meridian, or its hour- 
angle, are found in the same manner as in the process previously explained 
(p. 192, above), excepting that here the planet’s latitude, and its declination 
as affected by latitude, must be calculated, by ii. 56-58; and then the hour- 
angle and the ascensional difference, by iii. 34-36, give the length of the 
shadow at the given time, together with that of its hypothenuse. The 
question would next be in what direction to lay off the shadow from the 
base of the gnomon. This is accomplished by means of the base (bhuja) 
of the shadow, or its value when projected on a north and south line. From 
the declination is found, by iii. 20-22, the length of the noon-shadow and 
its hypothenuse, and from the latter, with the declination, comes, by i. 
22-28, the measure of amplitude (agrd) of the given shadow; whence, by 
ill, 23-25, is derived its base. Having thus both its length and the distance 
of its extremity from an east and west line running through the base of 
the gnomon, we lay it off without difficulty. 


16. Take two gnomons, five cubits (hasta) in height, 
stationed according to the variation of direction, separated by the 
interval of the two planets, and buried at the base one cubit. 

17. Then fix the two hypothenuses of the shadow, passing 
from the extremity of the shadow through the apex of each 
gnomon: and, to a person situated at the point of union of the 
extremities of the shadow and hypothenuse, exhibit. 

18. The two planets in the sky, situated at the apex each of 
its own gnomon, and arrived at a coincidence of observed place 


(ie Bae 


This is a proceeding of much the same character with that which 
forms the subject of the preceding passage. In order to make apprehen- 
sible, by observation, the conjunction of two planets, us calculated by the 
methods of this chapter, two gnomons, of about the height of a man, are 
get up. At what distance and direction from one another they are to be 
fixed is not clearly shown. The commentator interprets the expression 
** interval of the two planets ’’ (v. 16), to mean their distance in minutes 
on the secondary to the prime vertical, as ascertained according to verse 
12, above, reduced to digits by the method taught in iv. 26 while, by 
“* aocording to the variation of direction,’’ he would understand nuicrely, 
in the direction from the observer of the hemisphere in which the planets 
at the moment of conjunction are situated. The latter phrase, however, 
as thus explained, seems utterly nugatory; nor do we see of what use it 
would be to make the north and south interval of the bases of the gnomons, 
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in digits, correspond with that of the planets in minutes. We do not 
think it would be difficult to understand the directions given in the text as 
meaning, in effect, that the two gnomons should be so stationed as tu cast 
their shadows to the same point: it would be easy to do this, since, at 
the time in question, the extremities of two shadows cast from one gnomon 
by the two stars would be in the same north and south liue, and it would 
only be necessary to set the second gnomon as far south of the firgt 4s 
the end of the shadow cast by the southern star was north of that cast by 
the other. Then, if a hole were sunk in the ground at the point of inter- 
section of the two shadows, and a person enabled to place his eye there, 
he would, at the proper moment, see both the planets with the same 
glance, and each at the apex of its own gnomon. 


In the eighteenth verse also we have ventured to disregard the 
authority of the commentator: he translates the words drktulyatém itds 
““come within the sphere of sight,’’ while we understand by drktulyaté, 
as in other cases (ii, 14, iii. 11), the coincidence between observed and com- 
puted position. 

Such passages as this and the preceding are not without interest and 
value, as exhibiting the rudeness of the Hindu methods of observation, and 
also as showing the unimportant and merely illustrative part which observa- 
tion was meant to play in their developed system of astronomy. 


18. . . . When there is contact of the stars, it 1s styled 
‘“ depiction ’’’ (wlekha); when there is separation, ‘‘ division ’’ 
(bheda) ; 

19. An encounter (yuddha) is called ‘‘ ray-obliteration ”’ 
(ancuvimarda) when there is mutual mingling of rays: when the 
interval is less than a degree, the encounter is named “‘ dexter "’ 
(apasavya)—if, in this case, one be faint (anu). 

20. If the interval be more than a degree, it is ‘* conjunc- 
tion’’ (samégama), if both are endued with power (bala). One 
that is vanquished (jita) in a dexter encounter (apasavya yuddha), 
one that is covered, faint (anu), destitute of brilliancy, 

21. One that is rough, colorless, struck down (vidhvasta), 
situated to the south, is utterly vanquished (vijita). One situated 
to the north, having brilliancy, large, is victor (jayin)—and even 
in the south if powerful (balin). 

22. Even when closely approached, if both are brilliant, it 
is ‘‘ conjunction ’’ (samdgama) : if the two are very small, and 


£ 
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struck down, it is “‘front’’ (kita) and ‘‘ conflict ’’ (vigraha), 
respectively. 

23. Venus is generally victor, whether situated to the north 
or to the south. 


‘ In this passage, as later in a whole chapter (chap. xi), we quit the 
proper domain of astronomy, and trench upon that of astrology. How- 
ever intimately connected tlie two sciences may be in practice, they are, 
in general, kept distinct in treatment—the Siddhéntas, or astronomical 
text-books, furnishing, as in the present instance, only the scientific basis, 
the data and methods of calculation of the positions of the heavenly bodies, 
their eclipses, conjunctions, risings and settings, and the like, while the 
Sanhitas, Jétakas, Tajikas, ctc., the astrological treatises, make the super- 
stitious applications of the science to the explanation of the planetary 
influences, und their determination of human fates. Thus the celebrated 
astronomer, Varaha-mihira, besides his astronomics, composed separate 
astrological works, which are still extant, while the former have become 
lost. It is by no means impossible that these verses may be an interpola- 
tion into the original text of the Stirya-Siddhanta. They form only a dis- 
connected fragment: it is not to be supposed that they contain a complete 
statement and definition of all the different kinds of conjunction recog- 
nized and distinguished by technical uppcellations; nor do they fully set 
forth the cireumstanees which determine the result of a hostile “* encounter’’ 
between two planets: while a detailed explanation of some of the distinc- 
tions indicated—as, for instance, when-a planet is “* powerful’’ or the 
contrary—could not be given without entering quite deeply into the subject 
of the Hindu astrology. This we do not regard ourselves as called upon 
to do here: indeed, it would not be possible to accomplish it satisfactorily 
without aid from original sources which are not accessible to us. We shall 
content ourselves with following the example of the commentator, who 
explains simply the sense and connection of the verses, as given in our 
translation, citing one or two parallel passages from works of kindred 
subject. We would only point out farther that it has been shown in the 
most satisfactory manner (as by Whish, in Trans. Lit, Soc. Madras, 1827; 
Weber, in his Indische Studien, ii. 236 etc.) that the older Hindu science 
of astrology, as represented by Varaha-mihira and others, reposes entirely 
upon the Greek, as its later forms depend also, in part, upon the Arab; 
the latter connection being indicated even in the common title of the 
more modern treatises, tajika, which comes from the Persian tazi ‘‘ Arab.”’ 
Weber gives (Ind. Stud. ii, 277 etc.) a translation of a passage from 
Variha-mihira’s lesser treatisc, which states in part the circumstances deter- 
mining the “* power ’’ of a planet in different situations, absolute or relative: 
partial explanations upon the same subject furnished to the translator in 
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India by his native assistant, agree with these, and both accord closely with 
the teachings of the Tetrabiblos, the astrological work attributed to Ptolemy. 


23... . Perform in lke manner the calculation of the 
conjunction (sdueyoga) of the planets with the moon. 

This is all that the treatise says respecting the conjunction of the 
moon with the lesser plinets: of the phenomenon, sometunes so striking, 
of the occultation of the latter by the former, it takes no especial notice. 
The commentator cites an additional half-verse as sometimes included in 
the chapter, to the effect that, in calculating a conjunction, the moon’s 
latitude is to be reckoned as corrected by her parallax in latitude (avanati), 
but rejeets it, as making the chapter over-full, end ns being superfluous, 
since the nature of the ease determines the application here of the general 
rules for parallax prescnted in the fifth chapter. Of any parallax of the 
planets themselves nothing is said: of course, to calculate the moon’s 
parallax by the methads av already given is, in effect, to attribute to them 
all a horizontal parallax of che same value with that assigned to the sun, 
or about 4/. 

The final verse of the chapter is a caveat against the supposition that 
when wu “ conjnetion ”’ of two planets is spoken of, anything more is 
meant than that they appear to approach one another; while nevertheless, 
this apparent approach requires to be treated of, on account of its influence 
upon numan fates. 


24. Unto the good and evil fortune of men is this system set 
forth: the plancts move on upon their own paths, approaching 
one another at a distance. 


26 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Or THE ASTERISMS. 


ConTznts :—1-9, positions of the asterisms; 10-12, of certuin fixed stars; 12, direction 

to test by observation the accuracy of these positions; 18, splitting of Rohini’s 

‘ Wain; 14-16, how to determine the conjunction of a planet with an asterism; 16-19, 
which ig the junction-star in each asterism; 20-21, positions of other fixed stars. 


1. Now are set forth the positions of the asterisms (bha), 
in minutes. If the share of each one, then, be multiplied by 
ten, and increased by the minutes in the portions (bhoga) of the 
past asterisms (dhishnya), the result will be the polar longitudes 
(dhruva). 


The proper title of this chapter is makshatragrahayutyadhikédra, 
‘‘ chapter of the conjunction of asterisms and planets,’’ but the subject of 
conjunction occupies but a small space in it, being limited to a direction 
(vv. 14-15) to apply, with the necessary modifications, the methods 
taught in the preceding chapter. The chapter is mainly occupied with 
such a definition of the positions of the asterisms—to which are added 
also those of a few of the more prominent among the fixed stars—as is 
necessary in order to render their conjunctions capable of being calculated. 
Before proceeding to give the passage which states the positions of 
the asterisms, we will explain the manner in which these are defined. In 
the accompanying figure (Fig. 30), let EL represent the equator, and CL 
Fig. 30. the ecliptic, P and P’ being their respective 
“poles: Let 8 be the position of any given 
star, and through it draw the circle of declina- 
tion PSa. Then a is the point on the ecliptic 
of which the distance from the first of Aries 
and from the star respectively are here given as 
its longitude and latitude. So far as the latitude 
is concerned, this is not unaccordant with the 
usage of the treatise hitherto. Latitude 
(vikshepa, ‘‘ disjection’’) is the amount by 
which any body is removed from the declination 
which it ought to have—that is, from the point 
of the ecliptic which it ought to occupy— 
declination (krdnti, apakrama) being always, 
according to the Hindu understanding of the 
term, in the ecliptic itself. In the case of a 
planet, whose proper path is in the ecliptic, the 
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point of that circle which it ought to occupy is determined by its calculated 
longitude: in the case of a fixed star, whose only motion is about the pote 
of the heavens, its point of declination is that to which it is referred by a 
circle through that pole. Thus, in the figure, the declination (krdnti) of 
S would be ca or the distance of a from the equator 5. c: its latitude 
(vikshepa) is oS, or its distance from a. We have, accordingly, the*same 
term used here as before ‘To designate the position in longitude of a, on 
the other hand, we have a new term, dhruva, or, as below (vv. 12, 15), 
dhruvaka. This comes from the adjective dhruva, ‘‘ fixed, immovable,” 
by which the poles of the heaven (see below, xii. 48) are designated; and, 
if we do not mistake its application, it indicates, as here employed, hg 
longitude of a star as referred to the ecliptia by » circle from the’: pole 
We venture, then, to translate it by “* polar longitudg,’’ as we also render 
vikshepa, in this connection, by ‘‘ polar latitude,’’ ib being desira ale bs 
have for these quantities distinctive numes,“““akin with one ‘another 


Sime wa. oe 
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Colebrooke employs ‘‘ apparent longitude «ud fatitude,"’ wh se ats. je 
Bey NTA ate 


tionable, as being more properly applied to the reguita of the proooss taug 
in the last chapter (vv 7-10). 


The mode of statement of the polar lngitudes is highly artificial’ o 
arbitrary: a number 1s mentioned which, when multiplied by ten, will give 
the position of each asterism, m minutes, : its own ‘ portion ” (bhoga),’ 
or arc of 18° 20’ m the ecliptic (see i. 64) ; 


sans 6 nn: i Si “ihackr eka edi Yh cena baka Ei 
dg Bs: ey 
This passage presents a nam “Then 


not occurred before; 1t 18 found on 


Se ge ree ee eee < 


2. Forty-eight, forty, sixty-five, fifty-seven, fifty-eight, four, 
severity-eight, seventy-six, fourteen, n 
3. Fifty-four, sity four, fifty, sixty, forty, seventy-four, 
seventy-eight, sixty-four. | = | 
4, Fourteen, six, four : Uttara-Ashadh4, (vdicva) is at the 
middle of the portion (bhoga) of Pirva-Ashadha (dpya) ; Abhijit, 
likewise, is at the end of Pirva-Ashadhé ; the position of Gravana 
is at the end of Uttara-Ashadha ; 
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5. Cravishtha, on the other hand, is at the point of connec- 
tion of the third and fourth quarters (pada) ak Cravana: then, 


in their own portions, Lighty, thirty- SIX, twenty- two, 


«7% 


6. Seventy- -nine. Now their respective latitudes, reckoned 
from the point of declination (apakrama) of each: ten, twelve, 


five, north; south, five, ten, nine; 


te pone six; nothing; south, seven; north, nothing, 
‘ santh, eleven, twa ; then thirty-seven, north ; 





ARS Jone wad a hall, three, four, nine, five and a half, 
five 3 north, ss wixty, thirty, and alao thirty-six ; 


te 


9. South, ‘half a degres twenty-four, north, twenty-six 


sega netine tof Agvint (desra}, etc., 1m succession. 
e es 7 “Fe 
a he text her’ ‘aseumes that the tates: of the asterisins, and the order 
of ‘hein area on are 80 Familiaris kus sh as to render it unnecessary 
2 parks: them, UH has been alrendy + otived (see ubove, i. 48-51, 55, 
oe eta.) that a saucy essuruption «ou. sade as regards the namcs and 
On on of the mouths, sign. of {he ¢liae, years of Jupiter’s eycle, 
| ati Pe tka, ; Many of ae unfemeius have more than one appellation: we 






tarnilisrly | ti: ‘hee ae ~ wil “ae stated farther on. Nearly all these 
titles are to be iouicd in our bext, pecurmay here aud there; a few of the 
1e 5th, ot? th; aa 17th), are mentioned only by 
See ete -he deities to whom they are regarded 
ad De elonging, ‘and one (the 25th) chances not to be onee distinetively spoken 
of. We append to the names, in a tabular form, the data presented in this 
passage; namely, the position of cach asterism (nakshatra) in the are of 
the ecliptie to which it gives name, and which is styled its ‘‘ portion ” 
(bhoga), the resulting polar longitudes, and the polar latitudes. And since 
it is probable (sce note to the latter half of v. 12, below) that the latter 
were actually derived by calculation from true declinations and right ascen- 
sions, ascertained by observation, we have endeavoured to restore those 
more original data by calculating them back again, according to the data 
and methods of this Siddhanta—the declinations by ii. 28, the right 
ascensions by iii. 44-48—and we insert our results in the table, rejecting 
odd minutes less than ten. 





a a SS 


No| Nome, | an ite |, POl*r | rong 
ee ree Portion. a: tude. 

1 | Agvini, Bo 0s) Be 10) 

2 | Bharani, 1 6 40} 20 0 

8 | Kritika, '10 50/87 30 

4 | Robini, 9 30 | 49 30 

5 | Mrgactrebe, 9 40/63 0 

6 | Arara, | 0 40} 67 20 | 

7 | Punarvasu, | 13 0), %8 0 

8 | Pushya, 12 40 (1106) (0 

9 | Aclesha, | 2 20 jlo 0 

10 | Magha, 3 9 01129 U 

11 | P.-Phalgunf, | 10 40 )i44 (0 
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Our calculations, it should be remarked, are founded upon the assump- 
tion that, at the time when the observations were made of which our text 
records the results, the vernal equinox coincided with the initial pomt of 
the Hindu siderea] sphere, or with the beginning of the portion of the 
asterism Agvini a point 10/ eastward on the ecliptic from the star { Piscium: 
this was actually the case (see above, under i. 27) about A.D. 560. The 
question how far this assumption is supported by evidence contained im the 
data themselves will be considered later. To fill out the table, we have 
also added the intervals in right ascension and in polar longitude. 


The stars of which the text thus accurately defines the positions do 
not, in most cases, by themselves alone, onstitute the asterisms 
(nakshatra); they are only the principal members of the several groups of 
stars—each, in the calculation of conjunctions (yoga) between the planets 
and the asterisms (see below, vv. 14-15), representing its group, and there- 
fore called (see below, vv. 16-19) the ‘* junction-star ’’ (yogatdrd) of the 
asterism. 


It will be at once noticed that while, in a former passage (ii. 64), the 
ecliptic was divided into twenty-seven equal ares, as portions for the 
asterisms, we have here presented to us twenty-eight asterisms, very un- 
equally distrihuted along the ecliptic, and at greatly varying distances from 
it. And it is a point of so much consequence, in order to the right under- 
standing of the character and history of the whole system, to apprehend 
clearly the relation of the groups of stars to the arcs allotted to them, 
that we have prepared the accompanying diagram (Fig. 81) in illustration 
of that relation. The figure represents, in two parts, the circle of the 
ecliptic: along the central lines is marked its division into arcs of ten and 
five degrees: upon the outside of these lines it is farther divided into equal 
twenty-sevenths, or arcs of 18° 20/, and upon the inside into equal twenty- 
eighths, or ares of 12° 51%’; these being the portions (bhoga) of two 
systems of asterisms, twenty-seven and twenty-eight in number respec- 
tively. The starred lines which run across all the divisions mark the polar 
longitudes, as stated in the text, of the junction-stars of the asterisms. 
The names ¢f the latter are set over against them, in the inner columns: 
the names of the portions in the system of twenty-seven are given in full 
in the outer columns, and those in the system of twenty-eight are also 
placed opposite the portions, upon the inside, in an abbreviated form. 


The text nowhere expressly states which one of the twenty-eight 
asterisms which it recognizes is, in its division of the ecliptic into only 
twenty-seven portions, left without « portion. That Abhijit, the twenty- 
second of the series, is the one thus omitted, however, is clearly implied in 
the statements of the fourth and fifth verses. Those statements, which 
have caused difficulty to more than one expounder of the passage, and have 
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been variously misinterpreted, arc made entirely clear by supplying the 
words ** asterism ’* und ‘“‘ portion "’ throughout, where they are to be under- 
stood, thus: *‘ the asterism Uttara-Ashadha is at the middle of the portion 
styled Purva-Ashadha; the asterism Abhijit, likewise, is ut the end of the 
portion Pirva-Ashadha; the position of the asterism Cravana is at the end 
Qf the portion receiving its name froin Uitura-Ashidha; while the asterism 
Cravishtha is between the third and fourth quarters of the portion named 
for Cravana After this interruption to the regularity of correspondence 
of the two systems—the asterism Abhijit being left without a portion, and 
the portion Gravishtha containing no asterism——they go on again harmonious- 
ly together to the close. The figure illustrates clearly this condition of 
‘things, and shows that, if Abhijit be left ont of neeount, the two systems 
agrec so far as this—that twenty-six asierisms fall within the limits of 
portions bearing the same nine, while all the discordaneces are confined to 
one portion of the ecliptic, that comprising the 20th to the 28rd portions } 
If, on the other hand, the ecliptic be divided into twenty-eighths, and if 
these be assigned as portions to the twenty-eight asterisuis, it is seen from 
the figure that the diseordances between the two systems will be very great; 
that only in twelve instances will 2 portion be oceupied by the asterism 
bearing its own name, and by that alone; that in sixteen cases asterisms 
will be found to fall within the limits of portions of different naine; that 
four portions will be left without any asterism at all, while four others will 
contain two each. 


These discordances are enough of themsclves to sect the whole subject 
of the asterisms in a new light. Whereas it might have seemed, from what 
we have seen of it heretofore, that the system was founded upon a division 
of the ecliptic into twenty-seven cqual portions, and the selection of a 
star or a constellation to mark cach portion, and to be, as it were, its 
ruler, it now appears that the series of twenty-vight asterisms may be 
something independent of, and anterior to, any division of the ecliptic into 
equal ares, and that the one may have been only artificially brought into 
connection with the other, complete harmony between them being altogether 
impossible. And this view is fully sustained by evidence derivable from 
outside the Hindu science of astronomy, and beyond the borders of India. 
The Parsis, the Arabs, and the Chinese, are found also to be in possession 
of a similar system of division of the heavens into twenty-cight portions, 
marked or separated by as many single stars or constellations. Of the 
Parsi system little or nothing is known excepting the number and names 
of the divisions, which are given in the second chapter of the Bundchcesh 
(see Anquetil du Perron’s Zendavesta, etc., ii. 349). The Arab divisions 
are styled mandzil al-kamar, ‘‘ lunar mansions, stations of the moon,” 
being brought into special connection with the moon’s revolution; they are 
marked, like the Hindu ‘‘ portions,’ by groups of stars. The first extended 
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comparison of the Hindu asterisms and the Arab mansions was made by Sir 
William Jones, in the second volume of the Asiatic Researches, for 1790: 
it was, however, ouly a rude und imperfect sketch, and led its author to 
no valuable or trustworthy conclusions. The same comparison was taken 
up later, with vastly more learning and acuteness, by Colebrooke, whose 
valuable article, published ulso in the Asiatic Researches for 1807 (ix. 
828, etc.; Essays ii. 821), etc.), has ever since remained the chief sourte 
of knowledge respecting the Hindu asterisms and their reletion to the 
lunar mansions of the Arabs To Anquetil (as above) is due the credit of 
the first suggestion of a coincidence between the Parsi, Hindu, and 
Chinese systems: but ho did nothing more than suggest it: the origin, 
character, and use of the Chinese divisions were first established, and their 
primitive identity with the Hindu asterisms demonstrated, by Biot, in a 
series of articles published in the Journal des Savants for 1840: and he 
has moe recently, in the volume of the same Journal for 1859, reviewed 
and restated his former exposition and conclusions. These we shall present 
more fully hereafter: at present it will be enough to say that the Chinese 
divisions are equatorial, not zodiacal; that they are named _ steu 
‘“ mansions’’; and that they are the intervals in right ascension between 
certain single stars, which are also called sieu, and have the same title 
with the divisions which they introduce. We propose to present here a 
summary comparison of the Hindu, Arab, and Chinese systems, in 
connection with an identification of the stars and groups of stars forming 
the Hindu asterisms, and with the statement of such information respecting 
the latter, beyond that given in our text, as will best contribute to a full 
understanding of their character. 

The identification of the asterisms is founded upon the positions of 
their principal or junction-stars, as stated in the astronomical text-books, 
upon the relative places of these stars in the groups of which they form 
a part, and upon the number of stars composing each group, and the 
figure by which their arrangement is represented: in a few cases, too, the 
names themselves of the asterisms are distinctive, and assist the identi- 
fication. The numbcr and configuration of the stars forming the groups 
are not stated in our text; we derive them mainly from Colebrooke, although 
ourselves also having had access to, and compared, most of his authorities, 
namely the Cakalya- Sanhita, the Muhirta-Qintamani,and the Ratnamélé 
(as cited by Jones, As. Res., ii. 204). Sir William Jones, it may be 
remarked, furnishes (As. Res., ii. 298, plate) an engraved copy of drawings 
made by & native artist of the figures assigned to the asterisms. For the 
number of stars in each group we have an additional authority in al- 
Birtnt, the Arab savant of the eleventh century, who travelled in India, 
and studied with especial care the Hindu astronomy. The information 
furnished by him with regard to the asterisms we derive from Biot, in the 
Journal des Suavants for 1845 (pp. 89-54); it professes to be founded upon 
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the Khanda-Kataka* of ‘Brahmagupta. Al-Birini also gives an identifi- 
cation of the asterisms, so far as the Hindu astronomers of his day were 
able to furnish it to him, which was only in part: he is obliged to mark 
seven or eight of the series 15 unknown or doubtful. He speaks very 
slightingly of the practical acquaintance with the heavens possessed by the 
Hindus of his time, and they certainly have not since improved in this 
feapect; the modern investigators of the same subject, as Jones and 
Colebrooke, also complain of the impossjbility of obtaining from the native 
astronomers of India satisfactory identifications of the asterisms and their 
junction-stars. The translator, in like manner, spent much time and effort 
in the attempt to derive such information from his native assistant, but 
was able to arrive at no results which could constitute any valuable addition 
to those of Colebrooke. It is evident that for centuries past, as at present, 
the native tradition has been of no decisive authority as regards the position 
and composition of the groups of stars constituting the asterisms: these 
must be determined upon the evidence of the more ancient data handed 
down in the astronomical treatises. 

In order to an exact comparison of the positions of the junction-stars 
as defined by the Hindus with those of stars contained in our catalogues, 
we have reduced the polar longitudes and latitudes to true longitudes and 
latitudes, by the following formulas (see Fig. 80): 


(1+cos Aa) cot ELC=tan Sab 
sin Sab sin Sa=sin Sb 
tan Sb cot Sab=sin ab 


Aa being the polar longitude as stated in the text (=La+180°), Sa 
the polar latitude, EKILC the inclination of the ecliptic, Sb the true latitude, 
and ab a quantity to be added to or subtracted from the polar longitude 
to give the true longitude. The true positions of the stars compared we 
take from Fiamsteed’s Catalogus Brittanicus, subtracting in each case 
15° 42/ from the longitudes there given, in order to reduce them to distances 
from the vernal equinox of A.D. 560, assumed to coincide with the initial 
point of the Hindu sphere. Thers is some discordance among the different 
Hindu authorities, as regards the stated positions of the junction-stars of 
the asterisms. The Cakalya-Sanhité, indeed, agrees in every point precisely 
with the Sutrya-Siddhanta. But the Siddhanta-Ciromanj often gives a 
somewhat different value to the polar longitude or latitude, or both. 
With it, so far as the longitude is concerned, exactly accord the Brahma- 
Siddhanta, as reported by Colebrooke, and the Khanda-Kataka, as reported 
by al-Birdni. The latitudes of the Brahma-Siddhanta also are virtually the 


* The true form of the name is not altogether certain, it being known only through 
its Arabic transcription: it seems to designate rather a chapter in a treatise than a 
complete work of its author. 
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same with those of the Siddhanta- Ciromani, their differences never amount- 
ing, save in a singie instance, to more than 8’: but the latitudes of the 
Khanda-Kataka often vary considerably from both. The Graha-Laghava, 
the only other authority accessible to us, presents a series of variations of 
its own, independent of those of either of the other treatises. All these 
differences are reported by us below, in treating of each separate asterism, 
The presiding divinities of the asterisms we give upon the authority of the 
Taittirlya-Sanluta (iv. 4, 10, 1-8), the Taittiriya-Brahinana (iii. 1. 1, 2, as 
cited by Weber, Zeitsch. f. d. K. d. Morg., vii. 266 etc., and Ind. Stud., 
i, 90 etc.), the Muhtrta- Cintamani, and Colebrooke: those of about half the 
asterisms are also indirectly given in our text, in the form of appellations 
for the asterisms derived from them. 

The names and situations of the Arab lunar stations are taken from 
Ideler’s Untersuchungen iiber die Sternnamen: for the Chinese mansions 
and their determining stars we rely solely upon the articles of Biot, to which 
we have already referred. 

It has seemed to us advisable, notwithstanding the prior treatment by 
Colebrooke of the same subject, to enter into a careful re-examination and 
identification of the Iindu asterisms, because we could not accept in the 
bulk, and without modification, the conclusions at which he errived. The 
identifications by Ideler of the Arab mansions, more thorough and correct 
than any which had been previously made, and Biot’s comparison of the 
Chinese sieu, have placed new and valuable materials in our hands: and 
these—together with a more exact comparison than was attempted by 
Colebrooke of the positions given by the Hindus to their junction-stars 
with the data of the modern catalogues, and & new and independent com. 
bination of the various materials which he himself furnishes—while they 
have led us to accept the greater number of his identifications, often 
establishing them more confidently than he was able to do, have also 
enabled us in many cases to alter and amend his results. Such a re- 
examination was necessary, in order to furnish safe ground for a more 
detailed comparison of the three systems, which, as will be seen hereafter, 
leads to imporfant conclusions respecting their historical relations to one 
another. 

1. Agvini; this treatise exhibits the form agvini; in the older lists, 
as also often elsewhere, we have the dual agvindu, agvayujdu, ‘‘ the two 
horsemen, or Acvins.’’ The Acvins are personages in the ancient Hindu 
mythology somewhat nearly corresponding to the Castor and Pollux of 
the Greeks. They are the divinities of the asterism, which is named from 
them. The group is figured as a horse’s head, doubtless in allusion to its 
presiding deities, and not from any imagined resemblance. The dual name 
leads us to expect to find it composed of two stars, and that is the number 
allotted to the asterism by the Cakalya and Khanda-Kataka. The Sirya- 
Siddhaénta (below, v. 16) designates the northern member of the group as 
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its junction-star: that this is the star 8 Arietis (magn. 3.2), and not oa 
Arietis (magn. 2), as assumed by Colebrooke, is shown by the following 
comparison of positions : 


Agvint = « long., A.D. 560, 11°69" lat. 9°11’ N, 
8B Arietis oes do. 13°56’ do. 8°28’ N. 
a Arietis ak me do. 17°37’ do. 9°57’ N. 


Colebrooke was misled in this instance by adopting, for the number 
of stars in the asterism, three, as stated by the later authorities, and then 
applying to the group as thus composed the designation given by our text 
of the relative position of the junction-star as the northern, and he accord- 
ingly overlooked the very serious error in the determination of the longitude 
thence resulting. Indecd, throughout his comparison, he gives too great 
weight to the determination of latitude, and too little to that of longitude: 
we shall sec farther on that the accuracy of the latter is, upon the whole, 
much more to be depended upon than that of the former. 


Considered as a group of two stars, A¢vini is composed of 8 and y 
Arietis (magn. 4.3); us a group of three, it comprises also a in the same 
constellation. 

There is no discordance among the different authorities examined by 
us as regards the position of the junction-star of Acvini, either in latitude 
or in longitude. The cause is the same with the 8th, 10th, 12th, and L8th 
asterisms, and with them alone. 

The first Arab manzil is likewise composed of 8 and y Arietis, to 
which some add a: it is called ash-Sharatan, ‘‘ the two tokens ’’—that is 
to say, of the opening ycar. 

The Chinese series of sieu commences, as did anciently the Hindu 
system of asterisms, with that which is latcr the third asterism. The 
twenty-seventh sieuv, namcd Leu (M. Biot has omitted to give us the 
signification of these titles), is 6 Arietis, the Hindu junction-star. 

2. Bharani; also, us plural, bharanyas; from the root bhar, “‘ carry ”’: 
in the Taittiriya lists the form apabharani, ‘‘ bearer away,’’ in singular 
and plural, is also found. Its divinity is Yama, the ruler of the world of 
departed spirits; it is figured as the yoni, or pudendum muliebre. All 
authorities agree in assigning it three stars, and the southernmost is pointed 
out below (v. 18) as its junction-star. The group is unquestionably to be 
identified with the triangle of faint stars lying north of the back of the Ram, 
or 35, 39, and 41 Arietis: they are figured by some as a distinct constella- 
tion, under the name of Musca Borealis. The designation of the southern 
as the junction-star is not altogether unambiguous, as 85 and 41 were, in 
A.D. 560, very nearly cquidistant from the equator; the latter would seem 
more likely to be the one intended, since it is nearer the ecliptic, and the 
brightest of the group—being of the third magnitude, while the other two 
are of the fourth: tne defined position, nowever, agrees better with 35, wud 
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the error in longitude, as compared with 41, is greater than that of any 
other star in the series: 


Bharani Fes iar 24 SB bas see ee BEN 
35 Arietis (a Musca) i 26-64 bese is. ELL ON: 
41 Arietis (c Musca) .-. 28° 10’ iad .. 10°36’ N. 


The Graha-Laghava gives Bharani 1° more of polar longitude: this 
would reduce by the same amount the error in the determination of its 
longitude by the other authorities. 

The second Arab manzil, al-Butain, ‘‘ the little belly ’’—i.e., of the 
Ram—is by most authorities defined as coniprising the three stars in the 
haunch of the Ram, or e, 8, and 93 (or else ¢) Arietis. Some, however, have 
regarded it as the same with Musca; and we cannot but think that al-Birdini, 
in identifying, as he does, Bharani with al-Butsin, meant to indicate by 
the latter name the group of which the Hindu asterism is actually composed. 

The last Chinese sieuw, Ocei, is the star 85 Arietis, or « Musce. 

3. Krttikd; or, as plural, krttikés: the appellative meaning of the word 
is doubtful. The regent of the asterism is Agni, the god of fire. The 
group, composed of six stars, is that known to us as the Pleiades. It is 
figured by some as a flame, doubtless in allusion to its presiding divinity: 
‘the more usual representation of it is a razor, and in the choice of this 
symbol is to be recognized the influence of the etymology of the name, 
which may be derived from the root kart, ‘* cut; ’’ m the configuration of 
the group, too, may be seen, by a sufficiently prosaic eye, a broad-bladed 
knife, with a short handle. If the designation given below (v. 18) of the 
southcrn member of the group as its junction-star, be strictly true, this 
is not Alcyone, or » Tauri (magn. 3), the brightest of the six, but either 
Atlas (27 Tauri: magn. 4) or Merope (23 Tauri: magn. 5): the two latter 
were very nearly equally distant from the equator of A.B. 560, but Atlas is 
a little nearer to the ecliptic. The defined position agrees best with 
Aleyone, nor can we hesitate to regard this as actually the junction-star of 
the astorism. We compare the positions below: 


Krttika ue be BPR ai aaa ON, 
Aleyone ae ... 89° 58’ ou tees, a AN 
27 Tauri ae .. 40° 20’ re ies <8 DO. NG 
23 Tauri ee uy) OAL a ws «=— so 8 BB IN, 


The Siddhanta-Ciromani etc. give Krttiké 2’ less of polar longitude 
than the Strya-Siddhanta, and the Graha-Laghava, on the other hand, 
30/ more: the latter, with the Khanda-Kataka, agree with our text as regards 
the polar latitude, which the others reckon at 4° 80’, instead of 5°. 

The Pleiades constitute the third manzil of the Arabs, which is 
denominated ath-Thuraiyé, ‘‘ the little thick-set group,’’ or an-Najm, ‘‘ the 
eonstellation.’’ Alcyone is likewise the first Chinese sieu, which is styled 
Mao. 
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4. Rohini, “‘ ruddy ’’; so named from the hue of its principal star. 
Prajapati, ‘“ the lord of created beings,’’ is the divinity of the asterism. 
It contains five stars, in the grouping of which Hindu fancy has seen the 
figure of a wain (compare vy. 18, below); some, however, figure it as a 
temple. The constellation is the well-known one in the face of Taurus to 
which we give the name of the Hyades, containing ¢, 8, y,y, « Tauri; the 
latter, the most easterly (v. 19) and the brightest of the group—being the 
brilliant star of the first magnitude known as Aldebaran—is the junction- 
star, us is shown by the annexed comparison of positions : 


Rohini 5 ee aie: ame «4° 49 § 
Aldebaran ny we 49° 45’ bad a «BOOS; 

The Siddhanta-Ciromani ete. here again present the insignificant 
variation from the polar longitude of our text, of 2’ less: the former also 
makes its polar latitude 4° 30’: the Graha-Laghava reads, for the polar 
longitude, 49°. All these variations add to the error of defined position. 

The fourth Arab manzil is composed of the Hyades: its name is ad- 
Dabaran, “ the follower ’’—1.c., of the Pleiades. We would suggest the 
inquiry whether this name may not be taken as an indication that the Arab 
system of mansions once began, like the Chinese, and like the Hindu system 
originally, with the Pleiades. ‘There is, certainly, no very obvious propriety 
in naming any but the second of a series the “following ’’ (sequens or 
secundus). Modern astronomy has retained the title as that of the principal 
star in the group, to which alone it was often also applied by the Arabs. 

The second Chinese sieu, Pi, is the northernmost member of the same 
group, or e Tauri, a star of the third to fourth magnitude. 


¢¢ 


5. Mrgacirsha, or mrgagiras, ‘‘ antelope’s head ’’: with this name the 
figure assigned to the asterism corresponds: the reason for tbe designation 
we have not been able to discover. Its divinity is Soma, or the moon. 
Tt contains three stars, of whieh the northern (v. 16) is the determinative. 
These three can be no other than the faint cluster in the head of Orion, or 
Ay ¢!, ¢? Orionis, although the Hindu measurement of the position of 
the junction-star, A (magn. 4), is far from accurate, especially as regards 
its latitude: 

Mrgactrsha ee) ge; ae . 9° 49’ 8, 
A Orionis ue, a 160. 40° ba .» 18° 25’ 8, 

In this erroneous determination of the latitude all authorities agree: 
the Graha-Laghava adds 1° to the error in polar longitude, reading 62° 
instead of 68°. 

Here again there is an entire harmony among the three systems com- 
pared. The Arab maneail, al-Hak’ah, is composed of the same stars which 
make up the Hindu asterism: the third sieu, named Tse, is the Hindu 
junction-star, A Orionis. 
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6. Ardrd, ‘‘ moist: "’ the appellation very probably has some meteoro- 
logical ground, which we have not traced out: this is indicated also by 
the choice of Rudru, the storm-god, as regent of the asterism. It com- 
prises a single star only, and is figured as a gem. It is impossible not to 
regard the bright star of the first magnitude in Orion’s right shoulder, 
or a Orionis, as the one here meant to be designated, notwithstanding the 
very grave errors in the definition of its position given by our text: the pn 
visible star of which the situation at all nearly answers to that definition 
is 185 Tauri, of the sixth magnitudc; we add its position below, with that 
pf a Orionis: 


Ardra ee ww» 65° 60° doe ee 8° 53’ 8. 
a Orionis ae ee OR 23° ame Sip OS ae, 
135 Tauri cee ... 67° 38’ es ne 9° 10’ g. 


The distance from the sun at which the heliacal rising and setting of 
Ardra is stated below (ix. 14) to take place would indicate a star of about 
the third magnitude; this adds to the difficulty of its identification with 
either of the two stars compared. We confess oursclvcs unable to account 
for the confusion existing with regard to this asterism, of which al-Birunt 
also could obtain no intelligible account from his Indian teachers. But 
it is to be observed that all the authorities, excepting our text and the 
Cékalya-Sanhita, give Ardra 11° of polar latitude instead of 9°, which 
would reduce the error of latitude, as compared with « Orionis, to an 
amount very little greater than will be met with in one or two other cases 
below, where the star is situated south of the ecliptic; and it is contrary 
to all the analogies of the system that a faint star should have been selected 
to form by itself an asterism. The Siddhanta-Ciromani ete. make the polar 
longitude of the asterism 20’ less than that given by the Sdrya-Siddhanta, 
and the Graha-Lighava 1° 20’ less: these would add so much to the error 
of longitude. 

Here, for the first time, the three systems which we are comparing 
disagree with one another entirely. The Chinese have adopted for the 
determinative of their fourth seu, which is styled Tsan, the upper star 
in Orion’s belt, or 8 Orionis (2)—a strange and arbitrary selection, for 
which M. Biot is unable to find any explanation. The Arabs have estab- 
lished their sixth station close to the ecliptic, in the feet of Pollux, naming 
it al-Han’ah, ‘‘ the pile’’: it comprises the two stars y (2.8) and ¢ 
(4.8) Geminorum: some authorities, however, extend the limits of the 
mansion so far as to include also the stars in the foot of: the other twin, 
or 7, v, # Geminorum; of which the latter is the next Chinese sieu. 


7. Punarvasu; in all the more ancient lists the name appears as a 
dual, punarvasd: it is derived from punar, “ again,’’ and vasu, ‘‘ good, 
brilliant ’’: the reason of the designation is not apparent. The regent 
of the asterism is Aditi, the mother of the Adityas. Its dual title indicates 
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that it is composed of two stars, of nearly equal brilliancy, and two is 
the number allotted to it by the Cakalya and Khanda-Kataka, the eastern 
being pointed out below (v. 19) as the junction-star. The pair are the 
two bright stars in the heads of the Twins, or a and 8 Geminorum, and 
the latter (1.2) is the junction-star, The comparison of positions is as 
follows : 


Punarvasu yee ee Oe OS ae sae 0). ON: 
8 Geminorum ... ge, 93° Te" — Mes 16> BON: 


The Graha-Laghava adds 1° to the polar longitude of Punarvasu as 
stated by the other authorities. 

Four stars are by some assigned to this asterism, and with that 
number corresponds the representation of its arrangement by the figure of 
a house: it is quite uncertain which of the neighboring stars of the same 
constellation are to be added to those above, mentioned to form the group 
of four, but we think . (magn. 4) and v (5) those most likely to have been 
chosen: Colebrooke suggests v (3.4) and + (5.4). : 

The determinative of the fifth sicu Tsing, is » Geminorum (3), whieh, 
as we have seen, is reckoned among the stars composing the sixth manzil: 
the seventh manzil includes, like the Hindu asterism, a and 8 Geminorum.: 
it is named adh-Dhira,’ “‘ the paw ’’—1.e., of the Lion; the figure of Leo 
(see Ideler, p. 152 etc.) being by the Arabs so stretched out as to cover 
parts of Gemini, Cancer, Canis Minor, and other neighboring constellations. 


8. Pushya; from the root push, ** nourish, thrive ’’; another frequent 
name, which is the one employed by our treatise, is tishya, which is 
translated ‘‘ auspicious ’’; Amara gives also sidhya, ‘‘ prosperous.’’ Its 
divinity is Brhaspati, the priest and teacher of the gods. It comprises three 
stars—the Khanda-Kataka alone seems to give it but one—of which the 
middle one is the junction-star of the asterism. This is shown by the 
position assigned to it to be 6 Cancri (4): 


Pusbya a 180. i. 0° 0' 
3 Cancri Be we 108° 42’ ie , Zo. SOF aN: 


The other two are doubtless y (4.5) and » (6) of the same constella- 
tion : the asterism is figured as a crescent and as an arrow, and the arrange- 
ment of the group admits of being regarded as representing a crescent, or 
the barbed head of an arrow. Were the arrow the only figure given, it 
might be possible to regard the group 3s composed of y, & and 8 (4), the 
latter representing the head of the arrow, and the nebulous cluster, Presepe, 
between y and y, the feathering of its shaft: y (105° 480° 48/8.) would 
then be the junction-star. 

The Arab manzil, an-Nathrah, ‘‘ the nose-gap '’’—t.e., of the Lion— 
comprises y and 6 Cancri, together with Presepe; or, according to some 
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authorities, Presepe alone. The sixth sieu, Kuei, is @ Cancri, a star 
which is, at present, only with difficulty distinguished by the naked eye. 
Ptolemy rates it as of the fourth magnitude, like y and 8: perhaps ib is 
one of the stars of which the brilliancy has sensibly diminished during 
the past two or three thousand years, or else a variable star of very long 
period. The possibility of such changes requires to be takei. into account, 
in comparing our heavens with those of so remote a past. -* 


9. Acleshd; or, as plural, dgleshds; the word is also written dgreshé: 
its appellative meaning is ‘“‘ entwiner, embracer.’’ With the name accord 
the divinities to whom the regency of the asterism is assigned, which are 
sarpds, the serpents. The number of stars in the group is stated as five by 
all the authorities excepting the Khanda-Kataka, which reads six: their 
configuration is represented by a whcel. The star a Cancri (4) is pointed 
out by Colebrooke as the junction-star of Aglesh&é, apparently from the near 
correspondence of its latitude with that assigned to the latter, for he says 
nothing in connection with it uf his native helpers: but o Cancri is not the 
eastern (v. 19) member of any group of five stars; nor, indeed, is it a 
member of any distinct group at all. Now the name, figure, and divinity 
of Acleshé are all distinctive, and point to a constellation of a bent or 
circular form: and if we go a little farther southward from the ecliptic, 
we find precisely such a constellation, and one containing, moreover, the 

’ corresponding Chinese determinative. The group is that in the head of 
Hydra, or 4, ¢,, 5, «, p Hydre, + and p being of the fifth magnitude, and 
the rest of the fourth: their arrangement is conspicuously circular. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that the situation of the asterism is in the 
head of Hydra, and « Hydre, its brightest star (being rated in the Greenw. 
Cat. as of magnitude 3.4, while § is 4.5), is the Junction-star: 


Aglesha ee 109° 59°... ie ACEO, 
« Hydra are 112° 20" in me 21? 38" S. 
a Cancri vis 132 5- oo af 36° 3P 8; 


The error of the Hindu determination of the latitude is, indeed, very 
considerable, yet not greater than we are compelled to accept in one or 
two other cases.” The Khanda-Kaiaka increases it 1°, giving the asterism 
6° instead of 7° of polar latitude. The Siddhanta-Giromani etc. deduct 
1° from the polar longitude of the Surya-Siddhinta, and the Graha- 
Laghava deducts 2°: both variations would add to the error in longitude. 

The Arab manzil is, in this instance, far removed from the Hindu 
asterism, being composed of ¢ Cancri (5) and A Leonis (5.4), and called 
at-Turt, ‘‘ the look ’’—i.e., of the Lion. The seventh Chinese steu, Lieu, 
is, as already noticed, included in the Hindu group, being 3 I) dre. 

10. Maghd; or, as plural maghds; ‘‘ mighty.”” The pilaras, Fathers, 
or manes of the departed, are the regents of the asterism, which is figured 
as a house. It is, according to most authorities, composed of five stars, 
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of which the southern (v. 18) is the junction-star. Four of these must be 
the bright stars in the neck and side of the Lion, or {, y, 7, and a 
Leonis, of magnitudes 4.5, 2, 3.4, and 1.2 respectively; but which should 
be the fifth is not easy to determine, for there is no other single star which 
seems to form naturally a member of the same group with these: v (5), 
m (5), or p (4) might be forced into a connection with them. This 
difficulty would be removed by adopting, with the Khanda-Kataka, six as 
the number of stars included in the asterism: it would then be composed 
of all the stars forming the conspicuous constellation familiarly known as 
“the Sickle.’’ The star a Leonis, or Regulus, the most brilliant of the 
group, is the junction-star, and its position is defined with unusual 
precision : 


Maghé ww 190° 08 .. . 0° 0 
Regulus we » 129° 49° ne so. O° BTN, 


The tenth manzil, aj-Jabhah, ‘‘ the forehead ’’—1.e., of the Lion—is 
also composed of ¢, y 7, a Leonis. 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth sieu of the Chinese system altogether 
disagrec in position with the groups marking the Hindu and Arab mansions, 
being situated far to the southward of the ecliptic, in proximity, aecording 
to Biot, to the equator of the period when they were established. The 
eighth, Sing, is a Hydre (2), having longitude (A.D. 560) 127° 16), 
latitude 22° 25/ 8. 

11, 12. Phalguni; or, as plural, phalgunyas; the dual, phalgunydu, 
is also found: this treatise presents the derivative form phdlguni, which 
is not infrequently employed elsewhere. he word is likewise used to 
designate a species of fig-tree: its derivation, and its meaning, as applied 
to the asterisms, is unknown to us. Here, as in two other instances, later 
(the 20th and 2ist, and the 26th and 27th asterisms), we have two groups 
called by the same name, and distinguished from one another as pirva 
and uttera, ** former ’’ and *‘ jatter ’’—that is to say, coming earlier and 
later to their meridian-transit. The true original character and composition 
of these three double asterisms has been, if we are not mistaken, not a 
little altered and obscured in the description of them furnished to us; 
owing, apparently, to the ignorance or carelessness of the describers, and 
especially to their not having clearly distinguished the characteristics of 
the combined constellation from those of its separate parts. In each case, 
a couch or bedstead (cayyd, mafica, paryanka) is given as the figure of one 
or both of the parts, and we recognize in them all the common characteristic 
of a constellation of four stars, forming together a regular oblong figure, 
which admits of being represented—not unsuitably, if rather prosaically—by 
a bed. ‘This figure, in the case of the Phalgunis, is composed of 6, 6, 8, 
and 93 Leonis, 8 very distinct and well-marked constellation, containing 
two stars, § and £, of the second to third magnitude, one, @, of the third, 
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and onc, 93, of the fourth. The symbol of a bed, properly belonging to the 
whole constellation, is given by all the authorities to both the two parts 
into which it is divided. Hach of these latter has two stars assigned to 
it, and the junction-stars are said (v. 18) to be the northern. The first 
group is, then, clvarly identifiable as 8 and @ Leconis, the former and 
brighter being the distinctive star: 


Parva-Phalgunt .» 189° 68" rms © oyw | de 8 
5 Leonis ie aed Lb: we 1d AGN. 
6 Leonis oo 143° 94’ at 9 AON. 


The Siddhanta-Ciromani etc., and the Graha-Laghava, give Parva- 
Phalguni respectively 3° and 4° more of polar longitude than the Siarya- 
Siddhanta. These are more notable variations than are found in any other 
case, and they appear to us to indicate that these treatises intend to designate 
@ the southern member of the group, as its junction-star: wo have accord- 
ingly added its position also above. 


in the latter group, the junction-star is evidently 8 Leonis: 


Uttara-Phalguni wero 10. oy aoe oN, 
B Leonis ee. 151° 87! oe OLN, 

This star, however, is not the northern, but the southern, of the two 
composing the asterism: its description as the southern we cannot but 
regard us simply an error, founded on a misapprehension of the composition 
of the double group. To al-Birdni, 8 Leonis and another star to the 
northward, in the Arab constellation Coma Berenices, were pointed out 
as forming the asterism Uttara-Phalguni. The Cékalya gives it five stars, 
probably adding to 6 Leonis the four small stars in the head of the Virgin, 
£1, v, 7, and o, of magnitudes four to five and five. . 

The regents of Parva and Uttara-Phalguni are Bhaga and Aryaman, 
or Aryaman and Bhaga, two of the Adityas. 

The two corresponding Arab mansions are called az-Zubrah, ‘“‘ the 
mane ’’—i.e., of the Lion—and as-Sarfah, ‘‘ the turn ’’: they agrec as 
nearly as possible with the Hindu asterisms, the former being composed of 
§ and @ Leonis, the latter of 6 Leonis alone. The Chinese sieu, named 
respectively Chang and Y, are v! Hydre (5)* and a Crateris (4). 


18. Hasta, ‘‘ hand.’’ Savitar, the sun, is regent of the asterism, 
which, in accordance with its name, is figured as a hand, and contains five 
stars, corresponding to the five fingers. These are the five principal stars in 
the constellation Corvus, a well-marked group, which bears, however, no 
very conspicuous resemblance to a hand. The stars are named—counting 
from the thumb around to the little finger, according to our apprehension 


*Tt is, apparently, by an original error of the press, that M. Biot, in all his tables, 
calis this star o!. 
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of the figure—f, a, e, y, and 6Corvi. The text gives below (v. 17) a very 
special description of the situation of the junction-star in the group, but 
one which is unfortunately quite hard to understand and apply: we regard 
it as most probable, however (see note to v. 17), that y (8) is the star 
intended: the defined position, in which all the authorities agree, would 
point rather to 6 (8): 


Hasta ee Die Wf teak?) fg. (10° 6B: 
¥y Corvi Mes ae AI he oo «621 4° 229’ 87". 
5 Corvi ats er pomp Gr fs pas bg i 12° 1078, 


The Hindu and Chinese systems return, in this asterism, to an accord- 
ance with one another: the eleventh sieu, Chin, is the star y Corvi. The 
Arab system holds its own independent course one point farther: its 
thirteenth mansion comprises the five bright stars 8, 4, y, 8, e Virginis, 
which form two sides, measuring about 15° each, of a great triangle: the 
mansion is named al-Auwa’, ‘‘ the barking dog.’’ 


14. Citrd, ‘‘ brilliant.’’ This is the beautiful star of the first magni- 
tude o Virginis, or Spica, constituting an asterism by itself, and figured ns 
a pearl or as a lamp. Its divinity is Tvashtar, ‘‘ the shaper, artificer.’’ 
Its longitude is very erroneously defined by the Strya-Siddhanta : 


Citré rr » 180° 48’ a a ORB: 
Bpica i. ve 188° 49 > ae) 

All the other authorities, however, saving the Cakalya, remove this 
error, by giving Citra 188° of polar longitude, instead of 180°. The only 
variation from the definition of latitude made by our text is offered 
by the Siddhanta-Cromani; which, varying for once from the Brahma- 
Siddhanta, reads 1° 45’ instead of 2°. 

Spica is likewise the fourtcenth manzil of the Arabs, styled by Fie 
as-Simak, and the twelfth sieu of the Chinese, who call it Kio. 


15. Svdti, or svdti; the word is said to mean “‘ sword.’’ The Taittiriya- 
Braihmana calls the asterism nishtyd, ‘‘ outcast,’’ possibly from its remote 
northern situation. It is, like the last, an asterism comprising but a single 
brilliant star, which is figured as a coral bead, gem, or pearl. In the 
definition of its latitude all authorities agree; the Graha-Laghava makes its 
polar longitude 198° only, instead of 199°. The star intended is plainly 
a Bootis, or Arcturus: 

Svati «1 188° 2 .» 88° 50 N. 
Arcturus » 184° 19! . 80° 57 N. 

yn this instance, the Hindus have gone far beyond the limits of the 
zodiac, in order to bring into their series of asterisms a brilliant star from 
the northorn heavens: the other two systems agree in remaining near the 
ecliptic. The fourteenth Chinese sicu, Kang, is x Virginis (4.5): the Arab 
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ae 
mana, al-Ghafr, ‘‘ the covering.’’ includes the same star, together with 
t, and either A or ¢ Virginis. 

16. Vigaékhd, ‘‘ having spreading branches ’’: in all the earlier lists the 
name appears as a dual, vigdkhe. The astorism is also placed under the 
regency of a dual divinity, indrdgni, Indra and Agni. We should expect, 
then, to find it composed, !iko the other two dual asterisins, the Ist and 
7th, of two stars, nearly equal in brilliancy, and two is actually the numBer 
assigned to the group by the Gakalya and the Khanda-Kataka. Now the 
only two stars in this region of the zodiac forming a conspicuous pair are 
a and $8 Libre, both of the second magnitude, and as these two compose 
the corresponding Arab mansion, while the former of them is the Chinese 
sicu, we have the strongest reasons for supposing them to constitute the 
Hindu asterisni also. There are, however, difficulties in the way of this 
assumption. Tle later authorities give Vicakhé four stars, and the defined 
position of the junction-star identifies it neither with a nor 8, but with the 
faint star « (4.8) in the same constcllation. Colebrooke, overlooking 
this star, suggests a or y Libre (5): the following comparison of positions 
will show that neither of them can be the one meant to be pointed out: 


Vichkb& vw. R1S® BI! ee 296" 8, 
t Libra se COLI Ok. ae 0 MRR: 
« Libre oe 205° 87 ». O° 239°N, 
x Libbe sr ALG A: sa 0 2 ON; 


The group is figured as a forana: this word Jones and Colebrooke 
translate ‘‘ festoon,’’ but its more proper meaning is ‘‘ an outer door or 
gate, a decorated gateway.’’ And if we change the designation of situation 
of the junction-star in its group, given below (v. 16), from ‘‘ northern ”’ to 
‘* southern,’’ we find without difficulty a quadranglo of stars, viz., t, a, B, y 
(4.5) Libre, which admits very well of being figured as a gateway. Nor 
is it, in our opinion, taking an unwarrantable lberty to make such an alter- 
ation. The whole scheme of designations we regard as of inferior authenti- 
city, and as partaking of the confusion and uneertainty of the later know- 
ledge of the Hindus rospecting their system of asterisms. That they were 
long ago doubtful of the position of Vigakhé is shown by the fact that al- 
Birini was obitged to mark it in his list as ‘“‘ unknown.’’ Very probably 
the Surya-Siddhanta, in ealling « the northern member of the group, 
intended to include with it only the star 20 Libre (8.4), situated about 
6° to the south of it. Upon the whole, then, while we regard the identi- 
fication of Vicakh& as in somo respects more doubtful than that of any 
other asterism in the series, we yet believe that it was originally composed 
of the two stars a and # Libre, and that later the group was extended 
to include also « and y, and, as so extended, was figured as a gateway. 
The selection, contrary to general usage, of the faintest star in the group 
as its junction-star, may have been made in order to insure against the 
reversion of the asterism to its original dual form. 


222. Strya-Siddhénta 


The variations of the other authorities from tho position as stated in 
our text are of small importance: the Siddhanta-Giroman etc. give 
Vigékha 55’ less of polar longitudc, and the Graha-Laghava 1° less; of 
polar latitude, tle Siddhanta-Giromani gives it 10’, the Graha-Laghava 80! 
less; the Khanda-Kataka agrees here, as also in the two following asterisms, 
with the Strya-Siddhanta. ° 

* The sixteenth Arab manzil, comprising, us already noticed, a and B 
Libre, is styled az-Zubénan, ‘‘ the two claws ’’—i.c., of the Scorpion: the 
name of the corresponding Chinese mansion, having for its detcrminative 
a Libre, is Ti. 

17. Anurédhd; or, us plural, anurddhds: tho word moans ‘‘ suecess.’’ 

The divinity is Mitra, “‘ friend,’’ one of the Adityas. According to the 

Akalya, the asterism is composed of throe stars, and with this our text 
plainly agrees, by designating (v. 18) the nuddle as the junction-star: all 
the other authorities give it four sturs. As # group of throe, it comprises 
B, 6, « Scorpionis, § (2.3) being the junction-star; as the fourth member 
we are doubtless to add @ Seorpionis (5.4). It is figured as a bali or vali; 
this Colebrooke translatcs ‘‘ 2 row of oblations; ’’ we do not find, however, 
that the word, although it means both ‘‘ oblation, offoring,’’ cs 


te 


and “* a row, 
fold, ridge,’’ is used to designate the two combined : perhaps it may better 
be takon as siniply “‘ a row; ’’ tho stars of the asterism, whether considered 
as three or four, being disposed in nearly a straight line. The comparison 
of positions is as follows: 


Anurédbaé w. 924° 44 mo 2 52 8. 
& Scorpionis aw, eee Bt we ko BF Si 

The Siddhantz-Ciromani and Graha-Licghava estimate the latitude of 
Anuridha somewhat more aceurately, deducting fromm the polar latitude, 
as given by our text, 1° 15’ and 1° respectively: the Siddhanta-Ciromani 
ote. also add the insignificant amount of 5! to the polar longitude of the 
Strya-Siddhanta. 

The corresponding Arab manzil, uamed al-Tklil, “‘ the crown,’’ con- 
tains also the three stars 8, 5, x Seorpionis, some authorities adding 6 
to the group. The Chinese sicu, Fang, is 7 (8), the southernmost and 
the faintest of the three. 


18. Jyeshthd, ‘‘ oldest.”’ The Taittiriya-Sanhité, in its list of 
asterisms, repoats here the name rohini, “ ruddy,’’ which we have had 
above as that of the 4th astcrism: the appellation has the same ground 
in this as in tho other case, the junction-star of Jyoshtha being also one of 
those which shine with a reddish light. The regent is Indra, the god of 
the clear sky. Tho group contains, according to all the authorities, three 
stars, and the central one (v. 18) is the junction-star. This is the brilliant 
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star of the first magnitude a Scorpionis, or Antares; its two companions 
are o (3.4) and r (3.4) in the same constellation 


Jyeshtha a 230° 7 ue 8° 50'S, 
Antares 1» 229° 44’ ws 4° $1’ 6. 

The constellotion is figured as a ring, or car-ring; br this may be 
understood, perhaps, a pendent ear-jewel, as the three stars of J yeghsha, 
form nearly a straight line, with the brightes$ in the middle. 

The Siddhanta-Ciromani and Graha-Laghava add to the polar longi- 
tude of the junction-star of the asterism, as stated in our text, 5’ and 1° 
- respectively, aud they deduct from its polar latitude 30’ and 1° respectively, 
making the definition of its position in both respects less accurate. 

Antares forms the eighteenth manzil, and is styled al-Kalb, ‘‘ the 
heart ’’—i.c., of the Scorpion: o un] 7 are called an-Niyat, ‘‘ the 
precordia.’’ The Chinese sieu, Sin, is the westernmost of the three, or c. 


19. Mila, “ root.’’ The presiding divinity of the asterism is nirrti, 
“ ealamity,’’ who is also regent of the south-western quarter. It com- 
prises, according to the Cikalya, nine stars; their configuration is repre- 
sented by a lion’s tail. The stars intended are those in the tail of the 
Scorpion, or ¢, pw, €, 4, 6, « y, v, A Scorpionis, all of them of the third, or 
third to fourth, magnitude. Other authorities count eleven stars in the 
group, vrobably reckoning » and € as four stars; cach being, in fact, a 
group of two closely approximate stars, named in our catalogues yp} (8), 
pe (4), £' (4.5), & (38). The Khanda-Katuka alone gives Mila only two stars, 
which are identified by al-Birani with the Arab manzil ash-Shaulah, or 
A ond v Scorpionis. The Taittiriya-Sanhita, too, gives the name of the 
asterism as vicrtdu, ‘‘ the two releasers ’’’: the Vicrtéu are several times 
spoken of in the Atharva-Veda as two stars of which the rising promotes 
relicf from lingering disease (kshetriya): it 1s aecordingly probable that 
these are the two stars in the sting of the Scorpion, and that they alone 
have been regarded by some as composing the asterism: their healing 
virtue would doubtless be conneeted with the meteorological conditions of 
the time at which their heliacal rising takes place. Our text (v. 19) desig- 
nates the eastern member of the group as its junction-star: it is uncertain 
whether the direction is meant to apply to the group of two, or to that 
of nine stars: if, as seems probable, » is the star pointed out by the 
definition of position, it is strictly true only of the pair A ae v, since t, x, 
and @ are all farther eastward than A: 


Mila ve 942° 62’ .. 8° 488, 

A Scorpionis vss, 244" 63" .» 18° 44’ 8, 
‘The Graha-Laghava gives a more accurate statement of the longi- 
tude, adding 1° to the polar longitude as defined by all the other authorities : 
but it increases the error in latitude, by deducting 1° from that presented 
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by our text; the Siddhanta_Qiromani, in like manner, deducts 80’, while 
the Khanda-Kataka adds the same amount. 

The Taittiriya-Sanhité makes pitaras, the Fathers, the presiding 
.divinities of this asterism, as well as of the tenth. 

Bentley states (Hind. Astr., p. 5) that Mdla was originally reckoned 
as the first of the asterisms, and was therefore so named, as being their 
rout. or origin; also that, at another time, or in a different system, the 

-serles was made to begin with Jyeshthi, which thence reccived its title of 
“‘ eldest.’’ These statements are put forth with characteristic reckless- 
ness, and apparently, like a great many others in his pretended history of 
Hindu astronomy, upon the unsupported authority of his own conjecture. 
It is, in many cases, by no means easy to discover reasons for the particular 
appellations by which the asterisms are designated: but we would suggest 
that Mula may perhaps have been so nained from its being considerably 
the lowest, or farthest to the southward, of-the whole serics of astcrisms, 
and hence capable of being looked upon as the root out of which they had 
grown up the heavens. It would even be possible to trace the same con- 
ception farther, and to regard Jyeshtha as so styled because it-yas the first, 
or ‘* oldest,”’ outgrowth from this root, while the Vicékhe, ‘‘ the two 
diverging brunches,’’ were the stars in which the scries broke into two lines, 
the one proceeding northward, to Svaiti or Arcturus, the other westward, 
to Citra or Spica. We throw out the conjecture for what it may be worth, 
not being ourselves at all confident of its aceordance with the truth. 

The nineteenth Arub manzil is styled ash-Shaulah, ‘‘ the sting ’’—2.¢., 
of the Scorpion—and comprises, as already noticed, v and A Seorpionis. 
The determinative of the seventeenth steu, Uei, is ineluded in the Hindu 
asterism, being yp? Scorpionis. 

20, 21. Ashddhd; or, as plural, ashddhés; this treatise presents the 
derivative form dshddhd, which is not infrequent elsewhere: the word 
means ‘‘ unsubdued.’’ Here, again, we have a double group, divided into 
two asterisms, whieh are distinguished as pirva and uttara, ‘‘ former ’”’ and 
‘* Jatter.’’? ‘heir respective divinities are dpas, ‘‘ the waters,’’ and vicve 
devds, “‘ the collective gods.’’ Two stars are ordinarily allotted to each 
asterism, and in cach ense the northern is designated (v. 16) as the junction- 
star. By some authorities each group is figured as a bed or couch; by 
others, the one as a bed and the other as an elephant’s tusk; and here, 
again, there is a difference of opinion as to which is the bed and which the 
tusk. The true solution of this confusion is, as we conccive, that the two 
asterisms taken together are figurcd as a bed, while either of them alone 
is represented by an clephant’s tusk. The former group must comprise 
§ (8.4) and e (8.2) Sagittarii, the former being the junction-star; this is 
shown by the following comparison of posttions : 


Pirva-Asbidhi .. 254° 89’ a 6° 988, 
3 Sagittarii wo 854° 32’ os 6° 25’ 8, 
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The Graha-Laghava gives Pirva-Ash4dh& 1° more of polar longitude, 

and 80/ less of polar latitude, than the Strya-Siddhanta: the Siddhanta- 
iromani ete. give it 10’ less of the latter. : 

The latter of the two groups contains, as its southern star, ¢ Saggittarii 
(8.4), and its northern and junction-star can be no other than o (2.8) in 
the same constellation, notwithstanding the error in the Hindu determination 
of its latitude, which led Colebrooke to regard 7 (4.8) as the star intendef: 
we subjoin the positions: 


Uttara-Ashidha ae 260° 23’ one 4° 59° 8. 
¢ Sagittarii oo» 262° 21° wwe 8° 24’ B, 
7 Sagittarii wv «264° 48° wa BR 18, 


Tho only variation from the position of the junction-star of this 
asterism as stated in our text is presented by the Graha-Laghava, which 
makes its polar longitude 261° insteud of 260°. 

The Qakalya (according to Colebrooke: our MB. is defective at this 
point) and the Khanda-Katake assign four stars to each of the Ashadhis, 
and the former represents each as a bed. It would not be difficult to 
establish two four-sided figures in this region of the constellation Sagittarius, 
each including the stars above mentioned, with two others: the one would 
be composed of y* (4.3), 5, e, 9 (4—the star is also called 8 Telescopii), 
the other of ¢ (4.8), o +, and €: such is unquestionably the constitution of 
the two asterisms, considered as groups of four stars; they are thus identified 
also, it may be remarked, by al-Birdni. The junction-stars would still 
be § and o, which are the northernmost in their respective constellations; 
nor is there any question as to which four among the eight are selected 
to make up the double asterism, since §, ¢, £, and o both form the most 
regular quadrangular figure, and are the brightest stars. 

The determinatives of the eighteenth and nineteenth mansions of the 
Chinese, Ki and Teu, are y* and ¢ Sagittarii, which sre included in the 
two quadruple groups as stated above. The twentieth manzil comprehends 
all the eight stars which we have mentioned, and is styled an-Na’éim, ‘! the 
pasturing cattle ’’: some also understand each group of four as representing 
an ostrich, na’4m. The twenty-first manzil, on the other hand, al-Baldah, 
‘‘ the town,’’ is described as a vacant space above the head of Sagittarius, 
bounded by faint stars, among which the most conspicuous is 7 Sagittarii 
(4.5). 

22. Abhijit, ‘‘ conquoring.”’ The regent of the asterism is Brahma. 
The position assigned to its junction-star, which is described as the brightest 
(v. 10) in a group of three, identifies it with a Lyre or Vega, a star which 
is exceeded in brilliancy by only one or two others in the heavens: 

Abhijit + ve 264° 20 69° 68’ N. 
Vega ven 265° 15! we 61° 46 N, 

The other authorit‘es compared (excepting the (akalya) define the 

position in latitude of Abhijit more accurately, adding 2° to the pelar 


ag 


o 
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latitude given by the Strya-Siddhénta: the Graha-Laghava also improves 
the position in longitude by adding 1° 20/, while the Siddhanta-Ciromani 
etc, increase the error by deducting 1° 40. 

The Taittiriya-Sanhité (iv. 4. 10) omits Abhijit from its list of the 
asterisms: the probable reason of its omission in some authorities, or in 
certain conneetions, and its retention in others, we shall discuss farther on. 

Abhijit is figured as a triangle, or as the triangular nut of the 
grngdta, an aquatic plant; this very distinctly represents the grouping of 
a Lyre with the two other fainter stars of the same constellation, ¢ and &, 
both of the fifth magnitude. 

In this and the two following asterisms—as once before, in the fifteenth 
of the series—the Hindus have gone far from the zodiac, in order to bring 
into their system brilliant stars from the northern heavens, while the 
Chinese and the Arab systems agree in remaining in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the ecliptic. The twentieth sieu is named Nieu, and is the 
star 8 Capricorni (3), situated in the head of the Goat: the twenty-second 
manzil, Sa’d adh-Dhabih, ‘‘ felicity of the sacrificer,’’ contains the same 
star, the group being a (composed of two stars, each of magnitude 8.4) 
and 8 Capricorni. 

23. Cravana, ‘‘ hearing, ear; ’’ from the root gru, ‘’ hear ’’: another 
name for the asterism, crond, found occurring in the Taittiriya lists, is 
perhaps from the same root, but the word meals also ‘‘ lame.’’ Cravana 
comprises three stars, of which the middle one (v. 18) is the junction-star: 
they are to be found in the back and neck of the Eagle, namely as y, a, and 
B Aquile; a, the determinative, is a star of the first to second magnitude, 
while y and f are of the third and fourth respectively : 


Qravana wo 282° 29° woe 29° 54’ N, 
a Aquile w QB1° 41’ .. 29° 11’ N, 


All the authorities agree as to the polar latitude of Ciavana : the 
Siddhanta Ciromani etc. give it 2° less of polar longitude than our treatise, 
and the Graha-Laghava even as much as 5° less. 


The regent of the asterism is Vishnu and its figure or symbol corres- 
ponds therewith, being three footsteps, representatives of the three steps 
by which Vishnu is said, in the early Hindu mythology, to have strode 
through heaven. The aie however, gives a trident as the figure 
belonging to Qravana. Possibly the name is to be regarded as indicating 
that it was originally figured as an ear. 


The Chinese sieu corresponding in rank with Qravana is called Ni, 
and is the faint star « Aquarii (4.8). The Arab manzil §Sa’d Bula’, 
** felicity of a devourer,’’ or al-Bula ’, ‘‘ the devourer,’’ etc., includes the 
same star, being composed of ¢, w (4.5), v (5) Aquarii, or, according to 
‘others, of « and 7 (6) Aquarii, or of » and v. 
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24. Crhvishtha; the word is a superlative formation from the same 


root from which came the name of the preceding asterism, and means, 
probably, ‘‘ most famous.’’ Another and hardly less frequent appellation 
is dhanishthd, am irregular superlative from dhanin, ‘‘ wealthy.’’ The class 
of deities known as the vasus, ‘‘ bright, good,’’ are the regents of the 
asterism. It comprises four stars, or, according to the GVakalya and 
Khanda-Kataka, five: tne former, which is given by so early & list as that 
of the Taittiriya-Brahmana, is doubtless the original number. The group 
is the conspicuous one in the head of the Dolphin, composed of 8, a, y, § 
Delphini, all of them stars of the third, or third to fourth, magnitude, and 
closely disposed in diamond or lozenge-form: they are figured by the 
Hindus as a drum or tabor. The junction-star, which is the western 
(v. 17), is B: 


Qravishthaé ae 296° 5° wo 85° 88’ §. 
8 Delphini we 206° 19° we SL° 57’ B. 

The only variation from the position assigned in our text to the junc- 
tion-star of Cravishtha is presented by the Graha-Laghava, which gives it 
286°, instead of 290°, of pola: longitude. Perhaps its intention is to point 
out £ (5) as the junction-star: this is doubtless the one added to the other 
four, on account of its close proximity to them, to make up the group 
of five; it lies only about half a degree westward from 8. 


Tho name of the twenty-fourth manzil, Sa’d as-Su’id, “‘ felicity of 
felicities ’’—1.e., ‘‘ most felicitous ’’—exhibits an accordance with that of 
the Hindu asterism which possibly is not accidental. The two are, however, 
as already noticed, fur removed in position from one another, the Arab 
mansion being composed of the two stars B (3) and € (5.4), in the left 
shoulder of Aquarius, to which some added also 46, or c!, Capricorni (6). 
The corresponding sieu, Hiii, is the first of them, or 8 Aquarii. 


25. Catab hishaj, ‘‘ having a hundred physicians ’’: the form gatabhishd 


which soems to be merely a corruption of the other, also occurs in later 
writings. It is, as we should expect from the title, said to be composed 
of a hundred. stars, of which the brightest (v. 19) is the junction-star. 
This, from its defined position, can only be A Aquarii (4): . 


Qatabhiabaj we 819° 1 ws 0° 29 8. 

’ Aquarii w.  821° 89’ w. 0° 29’ 8, 

The rest of the asterism is to be sought among the yet fainter stars in 
the knee of Aquarius, and the stream from his jar: of course, the number 
one hundred is not to be taken as an exact one, nor aie we to suppose it 
possible to trace out with any distinctness the figure assigned. to the group, 
which is a circle. The Khanda-Kataka, according to al-Birdnt, gives 
Qatabhisha} only a single star, but this is probably an error of the Arab 
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traveller: he is unable to point out which of the stars in Aquarius is to 
be regarded as constituting the asterism. 

The regent of the 25th asterism, according to nearly all the authorities, 
is Varuna, the chief of the Adityas, but later the god of the waters: the 
Taittirlya-Sanhité alone gives to it and to the 14th asterism, as well as to 
the 18th, Indra as presiding divinity: this is perhaps mere blundering. 
*e The Graha-Liaghava places the junction-star of Catabhishaj precisely 
on the ecliptic: the Siddhénta-Qiromani etc., give it 20’, instead of 80, 
of polar latitude south. 

The corresponding lunar mansion of the Arabs, Sa’d al-Akhbiyah, 
‘“‘ the felicity of tents,’’ comprises the three stars in the right wrist and 
hand of the Water-bearer, or y (8), ¢ (4), » (4) Aquarii, together with a 
fourth, which Ideler supposes to be z (5). Since, however, the twenty- 
third Chinese determinative, Goei, is « Aquarii (8), a star so near as 
readily to be brought into the same group with the other three, we are 
inclined to regard it as altogether probable that the mansion was, at least 
originally, composed of a, y, € and n. 

26, 27. Bhddrapadd; as plural, bhddrapadds: also bhadrapadd; from 
bhadra, ** beautiful, happy,’’ and pada, ‘‘ foot.’’ Another frequent appel- 
lation is proshthapadé: proshtha is said to mean ‘‘ carp ’’ and ‘‘ ox ’’; the 
latter signification might perhaps apply here. We have here, once mote, 
a double asterism, divided into two parts, which are distinguished from 
one another as pirva and uttara, ‘‘ former ’’ and “‘ latter.’’ All authorities 
agree in assigning two stars to each of the two groups; but there is not 
the same accordance as regards the figures by which they are represented : 
by some the one, by others tho other, is called a couch or bed, the alternate 
one, in either case, being pronounced a bi-faced figure: the Muhitrta- 
Cintamani calls the first a bed, and the second twins. It admits, we 
apprehend, of little or no question that the Bhadrapadés are properly the 
four bright stars 6, a, y Pegasi, and a Andromede—all of them common- 
ly reckoned as of the second magnitude—which form together a nearly 
perfect square, with sides measuring about 15°: the constellation, a very 
conspicuous one, is familiarly known as the ‘‘ Square of Pegasus.’’ The 
figure of a couch or bed, then, belongs, as in the case of the other two 
double asterisms, already explained, to the whole constellation, and not 
to either of the two separate asterisms into which it is divided, while, on 
the other hand, either of these latter is properly enough symbolized by a 
pair of twins, or by a figure with a double face. The appropriateness of the 
designation ‘‘ feet,’’ found as a part of both the names of the whole con- 
stellation, is also sufficiently evident, if we regard the group as thus. 
composed. The junction-star of the former half-asterism is, by its defined 
position, clearly shown to be a Pegasi: 


Parva-Bhidrapad& woe 884° 26’ w- 22° 80'N, 
& Pegasi eee 833° 27’ ww» 19° 28’ N, 
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The Graha-Laghava gives the junction-star 1° less of polar longitude, 
which would bring its position to a yet closer aceordance, in respect to 
longitude, with o Pegasi: the error in latitude, which is commor to all 
the authorities, is not greater than we have met with several times else- 
- where. But we are told below (v. 16) that the principal star of each of 
these asterisms is the northern, and this would exclude B-Pegasi altogether, 
bringing in as the other member of the fits} pair some more southern shar, 
perhaps € Pegasi (3.4). The confusion is not less marked, although of 
another character, m the case of the second astensm: in the definition of 
position of its junction-star we find a longitude given which is that of ane 
member of the group, and a latitude which is that of the other, as is shown 
by the followmg eomparison : 


Uttara-Bh&drapada ws 347° Id! jose eee A” N; 
A Pegasi . 849° 8’ .. 12° 85’ N. 
e« Andromeda » 354° 17’ . 26° 41’ N, 


If we accept either of these two stars as the one of which the position 
is meant to be defined, we shall be obliged to admit an error in the deter- 
mination either of its longitude or of its latitude considerably greater than 
we have met with elsewhere Nor is the mattcr mended by any of the 
other authorities: the only variation from the data of our text is presented 
by the Graha-Lighava, which reads, as the polar latitude of Uttara- 
Bhadrapadé, 27° instead of 26°. There can be no doubt that the two 
stars recognized as composing the asterism are y Pegasi and a Andromedse 
but there has evidently been a blunderimg contusion of the two in making 
out the definition of position of the junction-star. We would suggest the 
following as a possible explanation of this confusion: that originally a and 
y Pegasi were designuted and described as junction-stars of the two half- 
groups, of which they were respectively the southern members; that after- 
ward, for some reason—perhaps owing to the astrological theory (see above, 
vii. 21) of the superiority of a northern star—the rank of junction-star was 
sought to be transferred from the southern to the northern stars of both 
asterisms: that, in meking the transfer, the original condtitution of the 
former group was neglected, while in the latter the attempt was made to 
define the real position of the northern star, but by simply adding to the 
pdlar latitude already stated for y Pegari, without altering its polar longi- 
tude also. Al-Birini, it should be remarked, was unable to obtain from 
his Hindu informants any satisfactory identification of either of these aster- 
isms, and marks both in his catalogue as ‘“‘ unknown.”’ 

The view we have taken of the true character of the two Bhadrapadis 
is powerfully supported by their comparison with the corresponding members 
of the other two systems. The twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh manzile, 
al-Fargh al-Mukdim and al-Fargh al-Mukhir, ‘‘ the fore and hind spouts 


of the water-jar, ’’ comprise respectively a and @ Pegasi, and y Pagasi 
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and a Andromedse; the determinatives of the twenty-fourth and twenty- 
fifth sieu, Che and Pi, are a and y Pegasi. 

The regents of these two asterisms are aja ekapét and ahi budhnya, 
the *‘ one-footed goat ’’ and the ‘‘ bottom-snake,’’ two mythical figures, of 
obscure significance, from the Vedic pantheon. 


28. Revati, ‘‘ wealthy, abundant.’’ Its presiding divinity is Paishan, 
‘‘ the prosperer,’’ one of the Adityas. It is said to contain thirty-two 
stars, which are figured, like those of Cravishthé, by a drum or tabor; 
but it would be in vain to attempt to point out precisely the thirty-two 
which are intended, or to discover in their arrangement any resemblance 
to the figure chosen to represent it. The junction-star of the group is said 
(v. 18) to be its southernmost member: all authorities agree in placing it 
upon the ecliptic and all excepting our treatise and the Cakalya make its 
position exactly mark the initial point of the fixed sidereal sphere. The 
star intended is, as we have already often had occasion to notice, the faint 
star £ Piscium, of about the fifth magnitude, situated in the band which 
connects the two Fishes. It is indeed very near to the ecliptic, having 
only 18 of south latitude. It coincided in longitude with the vernal equinox 
in the year 572 of our era. 

At the time of al-Birdni’s visit to India, the Hindus seem to have 
been already unable to point out distinctly and with confidence the situation 
in the heaveng of that most important point from which “hey held that the 
motions of the planets commenced at the creation, and at which, at suc- 
cessive intervals, their universal] conjunction would again take place; for 
he is obliged to mark the asterism as not certainly identifiable. He also 
assigns to it, as to (atabhishaj, only a single star. 

The twenty-sixth Chinese sieu, Koei, is marked by € Andromede (4), 
which is situated only 35’ east in longitude from € Piscium, but which 
has 17° 86! of north latitude. The last manzil, Batn al-Hat, ‘‘ the fish’s 


belly,’’ or ar-Risha, ‘‘ the band,’’ seems intended to include the stars com- 
posing the northern Fish, and with them probably the Chinese deter- 
minative also: but it is extended so far northward as to take in the bright 
star 8 Andromede (2), and to this star alone the name of the mansion is 
sometimes applied, although its situation, so far from the ecliptic (in lat. 
25° 56’ N.), renders it by no means suited to become the distinctive star 
of one of the series of lunar stations. 

' We present, in the annexed table, a general conspectus of the corres- 
pondences of the three systems; and, in order to bring out those corres- 
pondences in the fullest manner possible, we have made the comparison in 
three different ways: noting, in the first place, the cases in which the three 
agree with one another; then those in which each agrees with one of the ~ 
others; and finally, those in which each agrees with either the one or the 
other of the remaining two. 
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Correapondences of the Hindu, Arab, and Chinese Systeme of Asterieme. 








F Hindu : : Hindn Arab Chinese 
vomit | HE ogee | ay | “BR ah [Si 
and Arab, | Chinese, | Chinese. or or or 
Chinese, Chinese, , Chinese, | Arab. 
ee eee ee cee ————— | — 
1} Agvinf, 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
2) Bharani, Qe Q* 2 Q* 2 2* 2 
8! Krttika, 3 8 3 3 3 3 8 
4} Rohini, | 4 4 4 4 | 4 4 4 
5; Mrgactrsha, | 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
6| Ardara, ss > vee 
7| Panarvasu, a 6 + + 
8| Pushya, | 6+ 7 6 6 
9 Aclesha, | ass te 7 7 
10} Maghéa, : ‘ & aus 
11} P.-Phalguni, ! 9 eee 
12| U.-Phalguni, meee ee sé a0 
13| Hasta, sig i 8 8 
14| Citré, 7 11 9 9 
15; Svati, ne ‘ 10 
16| Vic&khé, 8 12 10 11 
17| Anur&idha, 9 13 11 12 
18| Jyeshthé, | 10 14 12 18 
19; Mula, 1lt | 15 13 14 
20] P.-Ashégha, 12 16 SC 14 15 
Q1| U.-Ashagha, oi re 15 16 
92| Abhijit, 17 
23 | Qravana, : 18 
24| Qravishthé, oe one 19 
| 25) Qatabhisha), ot ve ine 20 
26 | P.-Bhadrapada, 13 17 16 g1 
27| U.-Bh&drapwlé. 4 18 17 22 
98; Revatt, ash Sane ie 286 





*This supposes the second manzil to be composed of the stars in Musca, ae defined 
by some authorities. +The sixth manzil includes, according to many authorities, the 
fifth steu, but as there is, at any rate, a discordance in the order of succession, we have 
not reckoned this among the correspondences. {We reckon these two as cases of general 
coincidence, because, although the Chinese stew is not contained in the Arah mansion, 
the Hindu asterism includes them both, and the virtual correspondence of the three 
systems is beyond dispute. § Here we assume the Chinese sieuw to be comprised among 
the stars forming the last manzil, which is altogether probable, although nowhere distinctly 
stated. 
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Owing to the different constitution of the systems, their correspond- 
énces are somewhat diverse in character: we axcqunt the Hindu asterisms 
and the Arab mansions to agree, when the groups which mark the twe 
are composed, in whole or in part, of the same stars: we account the 
Chinese system to agree with the others, when the determinative of a ster 
is to be found among the stars composing their groups. We have prefixed 
tothe whole the numbers and titles of the Hindu astérisms, for the sake 
of easy reference back to the preceding detailed identifications ant 
comparisons. 

After this exhibition of the concordances existing among the three 
systems, it can, we apprehend, enter into the mind of no one to doubt 
that all have a common origin, and are but different forms of one and 
the same system. The questions next arise—is either of the three the 
original from which the others have been derived? and if so, which of them 
is entitled to the honor of bemg so regarded? and are the other two 
independent ond direct derivatives from it, or does either of them come 
from the other, or must both acknowledge an intermediate source? In 
endeavoring to answer these questions, we will first exhibit the views of 
M. Biot respecting the origin and character of the Chinese steu, as stated 
in the volumes for 1840 and 1859 of the Journal des Savants. . 

According to Biot, the siew form an organic and integral part of that 
system by which the Chinese, from an almost immemorial antiquity, have 
been accustomed to make their careful and industrious observations of 
celestial phenomena ‘Their instruments, and their methods >f observation, 
have been closely analogous with those in use among modern astronomers 
in the West: they have employed a meridian-circle and a measure of time, 
the clepsydra, and have observed meridian-transits, obtaining nght ascensions 
and declinations of the bodies observed To reduce the errors of their 
imperfect time-keepers, they long ago selected certain stars near the 
equator, of which they determined with great care the intervals in time, 
and to these they referred the positions of stars or planets coming to the 
meridian between them The stars thus chosen are the sieu. Twenty-four 
of them were fixed upon more than two thousand years before our era 
(M. Biot says, about BC 2357: but it is obviously impossible to fix the 
date, by internal evidence, within a century or two, nor is the external evid- 
ence of a more definite character); the considerations which governed their 
selection were three: proximity to the equator of that period, distinct 
visibility—-conspicuous brilliancy not being demanded for them—and near 
apreement in respect to time of transit with the upper and lower meridian- 
passages of the bright stars near the pole, within the circle of perpetual 
apparition: M. Biot finds reason to believe that these circumpolar stars 
had been earlier observed with special care, and made standards of com- 
parison, and that, when it was aiterward seen to be desirable to have 
stations near the equator, such stars were adopted as most nearly agresd 
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with them in right ascension. The other four, being the 8th, 14th, Qist, 
and 28th, the accession of which completed the system of twenty-eight, 
Were added in the time of Cheu-Kong, about B.C. 1100, because they 
marked very nearly the positions of the equinoxes and solstices at that 
epoch; the bright star of the Pleiades, however, which had originally been 
_ymade the first of the series, from its near approach to thé vernal equingx 
of that remoter era, still maintained, as it has ever since maintained, its 
rank as the first. Since the time of Cheu-Kong the system has undergone 
no farther modification, but has been preserved unaltered and unimproved, 
with the obstinate persistency so characteristic of the Chinese, although 
many of the determinative star» have, under the influence of the precession, 
become far removed irom the equator, one of them even having retrograded 
into the preceding mansion 
If the history of the Chinese sieu, as thus drawn out, is well-founded 
and true, the question of origin is already solved: the system of twenty- 
eight celestial mansions is proved to be of native Chinese institution—just 
as the system of representation of the planetary movements by epi-cycles 
is proved to be Greek by the fact that we can trace in the history of Greek 
science the successive steps of its gradual elaboration. That history rests, 
at present, upon the authority of M. Biot alone: we are not aware, at 
least, that any other investigator has gone independently over the same 
ground; and he has not himself laid beforo us, in their original form, the 
passages from Chinese texts which furnish the basis of his conclusions. 
But we regard them as entitled to be reecived, upon his authority, with 
no slight measure of confidence: his own distinguished eminence as a 
physicist and astronomer, his familiarity with researches into the history 
and archmology of science, his access to the abundant material for the history 
of Chinese astronomy collected and worked up by the French missionaries at 


Pekin, and the zealous assistance of his son, M. Edouard Biot, the eminent 
Sinologist, whose premature death, in 1850, has been so deeply deplored 
as a severe loss to Chinese studies—all these advantages, rarely united in 
such fullness in the person of any one student of such a subject, give very 
great weight to ‘views arrived at by him as the results of laborious and 
long-continued investigation. Nor do we see that any general considerations 
of importance ean be brought forward in opposition to those views. It is, 
in the first place, by no means inconsistent with what we know in other 
respects of the age and character of the culture of the Chinese, that they 
should have devised such a system at so early a date. They have, from 
the beginning, been as much distinguished by a tendency to observe and 
record as the Hindus by the lack of such a tendency: they have always 
attached extreme importance $6 astronomical labors, and to the construc- 
tion and rectification of the calendar; and the industry and accuracy of their 
observations is attested by the use made of them by modern astronomers— 
thus, to take @ single instance, of the cometary orbits which have been 
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calculated, the first twenty-five rest upon Chinese observations alone: and 

once more, it is altogether in accordance with the clever empiricism and 

practical shrewdness of the Chinese character that they should have 

originated at the very start a system of observation exceedingly well 

adapted to its purpose, stopping with that, working industriously on thence- 

fagth i in the same beaten track, and never developing out of so promising a, 
commencement anything deserving the name of a science, never devising” 

a theory of the planetary motions, never even recognizing and defining the 

true character of the cardinal phenomenon of the precession. 

Again, although it might seem beforehand highly improbable that a 
system of Chincse invention should haye found its way into the West, 
and have been extensively accepted there, many centuries before the 
Christian era, there are no so insupcrable difficulties in the way as should 
destroy the force of strong presumptive evidence of the truth of such a 
communication. It is well known that in very ancient times the products 
of the soil and industry of China were sought as objects of luxury in the 
West, and mercantile intcreourse opened and maintained across the deserts 
of Central Asia; it even appears that, as early as about B.C. 600 (Isaiah 
xlix. 12), some knowledge of the Sinim, as a far-off eastern nation, had 
penetrated to Babylon and Judea. On the other hand, we do not know 
how much, if at all, earlier than this it may be necessary to acknowledge 
the system of asterisms to have made its appearance in India. The literary 
memorials of the earliest period, the Vedie period proper, present no evidence 
of the existence of the system: indeed, it is remarkable how little notice 
is taken of the stars by the Vedie poets; even the recognition of some of 
them as planets does not appear to have taken place until considerably 
later. In the more recent portions of the Vedic texts—as in the nineteenth 
book of the Atharva-Veda, a modern appendage to that modern collection, 
and in parts of the Yajur-Veda, of which there is reason to believe that 
the canon was not closed until a comparatively late period—full lists-of the 
asterisms are found. The most unequivocal evidence of the early date of 
the system in India is furnished by the character of the divinities under 
whose regency the several asterisms are placed: these are all from the 
Vedic pantheon; the popular divinities of later times are not to be found 
among them; but, on the other hand, more than one whose consequence is 
lost, and whose names almost are forgotten, even in the epic period of 
Hindu history, appear in the list. Neither this, however, nor any other 
evidence known to us, is sufficient to prove, or even to render strongly 
probable, the existence of the asterisms in India at so remote a period thut 
the system might not be believed to have been introduced, in its fully 
developed form, from China. 

If, now, we make the attempt to determine, upon internal evidence, 
which of the three systems is the primitive one, e detailed examination of 
their correspondences and differences will lead us first to the important 
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negative conclusion that no one among them can be regarded as the imme- 
diate source from which either of the other two has been derived. It is 
evident that the Hindu asterisms and the Arab mandzil constitute, in many 
respects, one and the same system: both present to us constellations or 
groups of stars, in place of the single determinatives of the Chinese sieu; 
and not only sre. those groups composed in general of the .ame stars, but 
in several cases—ag the 7th, 10th, 1ith, and 12th members of the serieg— 
where they differ widely in situation from the Chinese determinatives, 
they exhibit an accordance with one another whicii is too close to be plausibly 
looked upon as accidental. But if it is thus made to appear that neither 
can have come independently of the other from a Chinese original, it is no 
less certain that neither can have come through the other from such an 
original; for each has its own points of agresment with ‘the sieu, which the 
other does not share—the Hindu in the 9th, 13th, and 2ist asterisms, the 
Arab in the 15th, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, and 25th mansions. The same consi- 
derations show, inversely, that the Chinese system canuot be traced to 
either of the others as its source, since it agrees in several points with each 
one of them where thut one differs from the third. It becomes necessary, 
then, to introduce an additional term into the comparison; to assume the 
existence of a fourth system, differing in some particulars from each of the 
others, in which all shall find their common point of union. Such an 
assumption is not to be looked upon as either gratuitous or arbitrary. Not 
only do tne niutual relations of the three systems point distinctly toward 
it, but it is also supported by general considerations, and will, we think, be 
found to remove many of the difficulties which have embarrassed the history 
of the general system. Jt has been urged as a powerful objection to the 
Chinese origin of the twenty-eight-fold division of the heavens, that we 
find traces of its existence in so many of the countries of the West, geogra- 
phically remote from China, and in which Chinese influence can hardly be 
supposed to have been directly felt. And it is undoubtedly true that neither 
India’ nor Arabia has stood in ancient times in such relations to China as 
should fit it to become the immediate recipient of Chinese learning, and 
the means of its communication to surrounding peoples. The great route 
of intercourse between China and the West led over the table-land of 
Central Asia, and into the north-eastern territory of Iran, the seat, of the 
Zoroastrian religion and culture: thence the roads diverged, the one leading 
westward, the other south-eastward into India, through the valley of the 
Cabul, the true gate of the Indian peninsula. Within or upon the limits of 
this central land of Iran we conceive the system of mansions to haWe 
received that form of which the Hindu nakshatras and the Arab mandzil are 
the somewhst altered representatives: precisely where, and whether in the 
hands of Semitic or of Aryan races, we would not at present attempt to say. 
There are, as has been noticed above, traces of an Jranian system to be 
found in the Bundehesh; but this is a work which, although probably not 
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later than the times of Persia’s independence under her Sassanian rulers, 
¢an pretend to no high antiquity, and no like traces have as yef been 
pointed out in the earliest Iranian memorial, the Zendavesta. Webér 
(Ind. Literaturgeschichte, p. 221), on the other hand, sees in the mazzaloth 
and maazzaroth of the Scriptures (Job xxxviii. 32; II Kings xxiii. 5)—words 
radically akin with the Arabic manzil—indications of the early existence of 
ie system in question among the western Semites, and suspects for it a 
Chaldaic origin: but the allusions appear to us too obscure and equivocal 
to be relied upon as proof of this, nor is it easy to believe that such a 
method of division of the heavens should have prevailed so far to the west, 
snd from so ancient a time, without our hearing of it from the Greeks; 
and especially, if it formed a part of the Chaldaic astronomy. This point, 
however, may fairly be passed over, as one to be determined, perhaps, by 
future investigations, and not of essential importance to the present inquiry. 
The question of originality is at least definitely settled adversely to the 
claims of both the Hindu and the Arab systems, and can only lie between 
the Chinese and that fourth system from which the other two have together 
descended. And as concerns these, we are willmg to accept the solution 
which is furnished us by the researches of M. Biot, supported as’ We 
conceive it to be by the general probabilities of the case. Any one who 
will trace out, by the help of a celestial globe or map,* the positions of 
the Chinese determinuatives, cannot fail to perceive thew general approuch 
to & great circle cf the sphere which is independent of the ecliptic, aud 
which accords more nearly with the equator of B.C. 2350 than with any 
cther later one. ‘Lhe full explanatious and tables of positions given Ly 
Biot (Journ, d. Sav., 1840, pp. 248-254) also furnish evidence of a kiud 
appreciable by all, that the system imay have bad the origin which he 
attributes to it, and that, allowing for the limitutions imposed upon it by 
its history, it is consistent with itself, and well enough adapted to the 
purposes for which it was designed. With the positions of its determina- 
tive stars seem to have agreed those of the constellations adopted by the 
common parent of the Hindu and Arab systems, excepting in five or six 
points: those points being where the Chinese make their one unaccountable 
leap from the head to the belt of Orion, and again, where the sieu are drawn 
off far to the southward, in the constellations Hydra and Crater: and this, 
in our view, looks much more as if the series of the steu were the original, 
whose guidance had been closely followed excepting in a few cases, than 
as if the asterisms composing the other systems had been independently 
selected from the groups of stars situated along the zodiac, with the inten- 
tion of forming s zodiacal series. It is easy to see, farther, how the single 


* We propose to furnish at the close of this publication, im connection with fhe 
additional potes, such a map of the zodiacal zone of the heavens as will sufficiently 
illustrate the character and mutual relations of the three systems compared, 
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determinatives of the sieu should have become the nuclei for constellations 
such as are presented by the other systems; but if, on the contrary, tho 
sicw had been selected by the Chinese, in each case, from groups previously 
constituted, there appears no reason why their hrightest stars should not 
have been chosen, as they were chosen later by the Hindus in the establish- 
ment of junction-stars for the astcrisms. 

We would suggest, then, as the theory best supported by alle the 
evidence thus far elicited, that a knowledge of the Chinese astronomy, ond 
with it the Chinese system of division of the heavens into twenty-eight 
mansions, was carried into Western Asia at a period not much later than , 
B.C. 1100, and was there adopted by some western people, either Semitic 
or Iranian. That in their hands it received a new form, such as adapted 
it to a ruder and less scientific method 01 observation, the limiting stars 
of the mansions being convuirted into zodiacal groups or constellations, 
and in some instances altered in position, so as to be brought nearer to 
the general planetary path of the ecliptic. That in this changed form, 
having become a means of roughly deterinining and describing the places 
and movements of the planets, 1t passed into the keeping of the Hindus— 
very probably along with the first knowledge of the planets themselves— 
and entered upon an independent career of history in India. That it still 
maintained itself in its old seat, leaving its traces later in the Bundehesh; 
and that it made it» way so far westward as finally to become known to, 
and adopted by, the Arabs. The farther modifications introduced into it 
by the latter people all have in view u single purpose, that of establishing 
its stations in the immediate neighbourhood of the ecliptic: to this purpose 
the whole Arab system is not less constantly faithful than is the Chinese 
to its own guiding principle. The Hindu sustains in this respect but an 
unfavourable comparison with the others: the arbitrary introduction, in 
the 15th, 22nd, 28rd, and 24th asterisms, of remote northern stars, greatly 
impairs its unity, and also furnishes an additional argument of no slight 
force. against its originality; for, on the one hand, the derivation of the 
others from it becomes thereby vastly more difficult, and, on the other, 
we can hardly believe that a system of organic Indian growth could have 
become disfiguréd m India by such inconsistencies; they wear the aspect, 
rather, of arbitrary alterations made, at the time of its adoption, in an 
institution imported from abroad. 

It might, at first sight, appear that the adoption by the Arabs of the 
manzil corresponding to Agvini as the first of their serics indicated that 
they had derived it from India posterior to the transfer by the Hindus 
of the firet rank from Kritikaé, the first of the steu, to Agvini: but the 
cireumstanee seems readily to admit of another interpretation. The names 
of many of the Arab mansions show the influence of the Greek astronomy, 

' being derived from the Greek constellations: the same influence would 
fully explain an arrangement which made the series begin with the group 
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coinciding most nearly with the beginning of the Greek zodiac, The 
transfer on the part of the Hindus, likewise, was unquestionably made at 
the time of the general reconstruction of their astronomical system under 
the influence of western science. ‘Th6 two series are thus to be regarded 
as having been brought into accordance in this respect by the separate and 
independent working of the same cause. 

«, M. Biot insists strongly, as a proof of the non-originality of the 
system of asterisms among the Hindus, upon its gross and palpable lack 
of adaptedness to the purpose for which they used it; he compares it to 
a gimlet out of which they have tried to make a saw. In this view we 
can by no means agree with him: we would rather liken it to a hatchet, 
which, with its edge dulled and broken, has been turned and made to do 
duty as a hammer, and which is not ill suited to its new and coarser office. 
Indeed, taking the Hindu system in its more perfect and consistent form, 
as applied by the Arabs, and comparing it-with the Chinese siew at any 
time within the past two thousand years, we are by no means sure that 
the advantage in respect to adaptation would not be generally pronounced 
to be upon the side of the former. The distance of many. of the siew during 
that period from the equator, the faintness of some among them, the great 
irregularity of their intervals, render them anything but a model system 
for measuring distances in right ascension. On the other hand, to adopt 
a series of conspicuous constellations along the zodiac, by their proximity 
to which the movements of the planets shall be marked, is no unmotived 
proceeding: just such a division of the ecliptic among twelve constellations 
preceded and led the way to the Greek méthod of measuring by signs, 
having exact limits, and independent of the groups of stars which originally 
gave name to them. M. Biot’s error lies in his misapprehension, in two 
important respects, of the character of the Hindu asterisms: in the first 
place, he constantly treats them as if they were, like the siew, single stars, 
the intervals between whose circles of declination constituted the accepted 
divisions of the zodiac; and in the second place, he assumes them to have 
been established for the purpose of marking the moon's daily progress from 
point to point along the ecliptic. Now, as regards the first of these points, 
we have already shown above that the conversion of the Chinese determina- 
tives into constellations took place, in all probability, before their introduc- 
tion to the knowledge of the Hindus: there is, indeed, an entire unanimity 
of evidence to the effect that the Hindu system is from its inception one 
of groups of stars: this is conclusively shown by the original dual and 
plural names of the asterisms, or by their otherwise significant titles— 
compare especially those of the 18th and 25th of the series. The selection 
of a ‘‘ junction-star ’’ to represent the asterism appears to be something 
comparatively modern: we regard it as posterior to the reconstruction of 
the Hindu astronomy upon a truly scientific basis, atid the determination, 
by, calculation, of the precise places of the planets: this would naturally 
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awaken a desire for, and lead to, a similarly exact determination of the 
position of some sta representing each asterism, which might be employed 
in the calculation of conjunctions, for astrologieal purposes; the astronomical 
uses of the system being no longer of much account after the division of the 
ecliptic into signs. And the choice of the junction-star hag fallen, in the 
majority of cases, not upon the Chinese determinative itself but upon some 
other and more conspicuous member of the group originally formed abSut 
the latter. Again, there is an entire absence of evidence that the 
‘" portions '’ of the asterisms, or the arcs of tho ecliptie named from them, 
were ever measured from junction-star to junztion-star: whatever may 
be the diseordance among the different authorities sespucting their extent 
and limits, they are always frecly, and often arbitrarily. taken from parts 
of the ecliptic adjacent to, or not far removed from, the successive 
constellations. 

As regards the other point noticed, it is, indeed, not at all to be 
wondered at that M. Biot should treat the Hindu nakshatras as a system 
bearing special relations to the moon, since, by those who have treated 
of them, they have always bcen styled ‘‘ houses of the moon,’’ ‘‘ moon- 
stations,’’ “‘ lunar asterisms,’" and the like. Nevertheless, these designa- 
tions seem to be founded only in carelessness, or in misapprehension. In 
the Sdrya-Siddhanta, certainly, there is no hint to be diseovered of any 
particular connection between them and the moon, and for this reason we 
have been careful never to translate the term nakshatra by any other word 
than simply “‘ asterism.’’ Nor docs the case appear to have been other- 
wise from the beginning. No one of the general names for the asterisms 
(nakshatra, bha, dhishnya) means literally anything more than “ star ”’ 
or ‘‘ constellation ’’: their most ancient and usual appellation, nakshatra, 
as a word of doubtful etymology (it may be radically akin with nakta, nox, 
vw ‘night ’’), but it is not infrequently met with in the Vedic writings, 
with the general signification of ‘‘ star,’’ or “‘ group of stars ’’: the moon 
is several times designated as ‘‘ sovereign of the nakshatras,’’ but evidently 
in no other sense than that in which we style her “‘ queen of night; ”’ 
for the same title is in other passages given to the sun, and even also to 
the Milky Way. When the name came to be especially applied to the 
system of zodiacal asterisms, we have seen above that a single one of the 
series, the 5th, was placed under the regency of the moon, as another, 
the 18th, under that of the sun: this, too, by no means looks as if the 
whole design of the system was to mark the moon’s daily motions. 
Naturally enough, since the moon is the most conspicuous of the nightly 
luminaries, and her revolutions more rapid and far more important than 
those of the cthers, the asterisms would practically be brought into much 
more frequent use in connection with her movements: their number, like- 
wise, being nearly accordant with the number of days of her sidereal 
revolution, could not but tempt those who thus employed them to set up 
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an artificial relation between thetwo. Hence the Arabs distinctly call 
their divisions of the zodiac, and the constellations which mark them, 
‘* houses of the moon,’’ and, until the researches of M. Biot, no one, so 
far as we are aware, had ever questioned that the number of the asterisms 
or mansions, wherever found, was derived from and dependent on that of 
the days in the moon’s revolution. It was most natural, then, that 
Western scholars, having first made acquaintance with the Arab system, 
should, on finding the same in India, call it by the same name: nor is 
it very strange, even, that Ideler should have gone a step farther,. and 
applied the familiar title of ‘‘ lunar stations ’’ te the Chinese siewu also; 
an error for which he is sharply criticised by M. Riot (Journ. d. Sav., 1859, 
p. 480). The latter cites from al-Birini (Journ. d. Sav., 1845, p. 49; 1859, 
pp. 487-8) two passages derived by him from Varaéha-mihira and Brahma- 
gupta respectively, in which are recorded attempts to establish a systematic 
relation between the astcrisms and the moon’s true and mean daily motions. 
One of these passages is exceedingly obscure, and both are irreconcilable 
with one another, and with what we know of the system of asterisms from 
other sources: two conclusions, however, bearing upon the present matter, 
are clearly derivable from them: first, that, as the ‘‘ portions ’’ assigned 
to the asterisms had no natural and fixed limits, it was possible for any 
Hindu system-maker so to define them as to bring them into a connection 
with the moon’s daily motions: and secondly, that such a connection was 
never deemed an essential feature of the system, and hence no one form 
of it was generally recognized and aecepted The considerations adduced 
by us above are, we think, fully sufficient to account for any sucli isolated 
attempts at the establishment of a connection as al-Ririni, who naturally 
sought to find in the Hindu nakshatras the corrolatives of his own mandzil 
al-kamar, was able to discover among the works of Hindu astronomers: 
there is no good reason why we should deprive the former of their true 
character, which is that of zodiacal constellations, rudely marking out 
divisions of the ecliptic, and employable for all the purposes for which 
such a division is demanded. 

The reason of the variation in the number of the asterisms, which 
are reckoned now as twenty-eight and now as twenty-seven, is a point of 
no small difficulty in the history of the system. M. Biot makes the acute 
suggestion that the omission of Abhijit from the series took place because 
the mansion belonging to that asterism was on the point of becoming 
extinguished, the circle of declination of its junction-star being brought by 
the precession to a coincidence with that of the junction-star of the preced- 
ing asterism about A.D. 972. But it has been shown above that M. Biot’s 
view of the nature of a nakshatra—that it is, namely, the arc of the ecliptie 
intercepted between the circles of declination of two successive junction- 
stars—is altogether erroneous: however nearly those circles might approadh 
one another, there would still be no difficulty in assigning to each asterism 
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its “‘ portioh ’’ from the néighbouring region of the ecliptic, Again, this 
explanation would not account for the early date of the omission of 
Abhijit, which, as already noticed, is found wanting in one of the most 
ancient lists, that of the Taittiriya-Sanhité. It is to be observed, more- 
over, that M. Biot, in calculating the period of Abhijit’s disappearance, 
has adopted r Sagittarii as the junction-star of Uttara-Ashédha, while we 
have shown above that o, and not 7, is to be so regarded: and this subgfi- 
tution would defer until several centuries later the date of coincidence of 
the two circles of declination According to the Hindu measurements, 
indeed (see the table of positions of the junction-stars, near the beginning 
of this note), Abhijit is farther removed from the preceding asterism, both 
in polar longitude and in right ascension, than are five of the other asterisms 
from their respective predecessors: nor does the Hindu astronomical systein 
acknowledge or make allowance for ithe alteration of position of the circles 
of declinution under the influence of the precession: their places, as data 
for the calculation of conjunctions, are ostensibly laid down for all future 
time. For these various reasons, M. Biot’s explanation is to be rejected 
as insufficient. A more satisfactory one, in our opinion, may be found 
in the fact, illustruted above (see Fig. 31, beginning of this note), that the 
asterisnis arc in general so distributed as to accord quite well with a 
division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven equal portions, but not with a 
division into twenty-eight equal portions; that the region where they are 
too mucn crowded together is that from the 20th to the 28rd asterism, 
and that, among those situated in this crowded quarter, Abhijit is farthest 
removed from the ecliptic, andeso is more easily left out than any of the 
others, in dividing the ecliptic into portions. We cannot consider it at 
all doubtful that Abhijit is as originally and truly a part of the system of 
asterisms as any other constellation in ithe series, which is properly com- 
posed of twenty-eight members, and not of twenty-seven: the analogy of 
the other systems, and the fact that treatises like this Siddhanta, which 
reckon only twenty-seven divisions of the ecliptic, are yet obliged, in 
treating of the asterisms as constellations, to regard them as twenty-eight, 
are conclusive upon this point. The whole difficulty and source of dis- 
cordance seems 40 lie in this—how shall there, in any systematic method 
of division of the ecliptic, be found a place and a portion for a twenty-eighth 
asterism? ‘The Khanda-Kataka, as cited by al-Ririni—in making out, by 
a method which is altogether irrespective of the actual positions of the 
asterisms with reference to the zodiac, the accordance already referred to 
between their portions and the moon’s daily motions—allots to Abhijit so 
much of the ecliptic as is equivalent to the mean motion of the moon 
during the part of a day by which her revolution exceeds twenty-seven days. 
Others allow it a share in the proper portions of the two neighbouring 
asterisms: thus the Muhirta-Maéli, a late work, of date unknown to us, 
says: “‘ the last quarter of Uttara-Ashédhé and the first fifteenth of Qravana 
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together constitute Abhijit: it is so to be accounted when twenty-eight 
asterisms are reckoned; not otherwise.’’ Ordinarily, however, the division 
of the ecliptic into twenty-seven equal ‘‘ portions ’’ is made, and Abhijit 
is sumply passed by in their distribution. After the introduction of the 
modern method of dividing the circle into degrees and minutes, this last 
way of settling the difficulty would obviously receive a powerful support, 
anit an increased currency, from the fact that a division by twenty-seven 
gave each portion an even nuniber of minutes, 800, while a division by 
twenty-eight yielded the awkward and unmanageal le quotient 7713, 

Much yet 1emains to be done, before tho history and use of the system 
of asterisms, as a part of the ancient Hindu astronomy and astrology, shall 
be fully understood ‘There 15 in existence an abundant literature, ancient 
and modern, upon the subject, which will doubtless at some time provoke 
laborious investigation, and repay 1 with interesting results To us hardly 
any of tbat literature 1s accesible, and only the final results of wide- 
oxtended and long-continucd studics upon it could be in place here. We 
have already allotted tu the nakshatias more space than to some may seem 
advisable our excuse must be the interest of the listory of the system, as 
part of the ancient histor, of the rise and spread of astronomical science; 
the importance attaching to the researches of M Biot, the inadequate 
attention hitherto paid them, and the recent renewal of their discussion 
in the Journal des Savants, and finally and especially, the fact that in and 
with the asterisms is bound up the whole history of Hindu astronomy, prior 
to its transformation under the overpowering influence of western science. 
In the modern astronomy of India, the nukéghatras are of subordinate conse- 
quence only, and appear as hardly more than reminiscences of a former 
order of things: from the Suarya-Siddhaénta might be struck out every line 
referring to them, without serious alteration of the character of the treatise 

Before bringing this note to » close, we present, in the annexed table, 
@ comparison of the true longitudes and latitudes of the junction-stars of 
the twenty-eight usterisms, as derived by caleulation from the positions 
stated in our text, with the actual longitudes and latitudes of the stars with 
which they are probably to be identified In a single case (the 27th 
asterism), we compare the longitude of one star and the latitude of another; 
the reason of this 1s explained above, in connection with the identification 
of the asterism. We add columns giving the errors of the Hindu deter- 
minations of position: in that for the latitude north direction is regarded 
as positive, and south direction as negative. 

Upon examining tbe column of errors of latitude presented in this 
table, it will be soen that they ure too considerable, and too irregular, both 
in amount and in direction, to be plausibly accounted for otherwise than as 
direct errors of observation and calculation. The grossest of them, 48 
has already been pointed out, are committed in the measurement of southérh 
latitudes, when of considerable amount, and they are all in the same 
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. dunction-Stare of thé’ Aeterienits. 


—-_ 


‘ Star compared, 
' Hindu 
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+0 43/8 Arietis. 

~0O 11/85 Arietis, a Mosce. 
+ 0 43!y Tanri, Alcyone. 
+0 41)a Tanri, Aldebaran. 
| +3 36|A Orionis. 

+7 Ll Orionis. 

—0 8918 Gemin., Pollux. 
—0 4 Cancri. 

+4 1% Hydra. 





. 1-0 27/2 Leonis, Regulus. 


—3 Leonis. 

—0 148 Leonis. 

+2 413 Corvi. 

+0 12a Virginis, apes: 


+= 





+0 23) Libre. 

—0 65/8 Scorpionis. 

+0 41la Scorp., Antares. 
+4 561A Bcorpionis. 

+0 57/3 Sagittarii. 
int abo Sagittarii. 

—1 48a Lyrm, Vegas. 
+0 35/0 Aquile, Altair. 
+3 368 Delphini. 

—-0 &A Aquarii. 

+3 Sle Pegasi. 

-| aye Peg. & @ Androm. 
'+0 13 ¢ Piscium. 
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of their powers, we cannot well help drawing the conclusion that the 
accuracy of a Hindu observation is not to be relied on within a degree or 
two. 


10. -Agastya is at the end of Gemini, and eighty degrees 
south; and Mrgavyadha is situated in the twentieth degree® of 
Gemini ; 


11. His latitude (wikshepa), reckoned from his point of 
declination (apakrama), is forty degrees south: Agni (hutabhuy) 
and Brahmahrdaya are in Taurus, the twenty-second degree ; 


12, And they are removed in latitude (wikshipta), northward, 
eight and thirty degrees respectively. 


In connection with the more proper subject of this chapter we also 
have laid before us, here ound in a subsequent passage (vv. 20-21), the 
defined positions of a few fixed stars which are not included in the system 
of zodiacal astcrisms. ‘The definition is made in the sume manner as before, 
by polar longitudes and latitudes. It is not at all difficult to identify the 
stars referred to in these verses; they were correctly pointed out by 
Molebrooke, in his article already cited (As. Res., vol. ix), Agastya is a 
Navis, or Canopus, a stur of the first magnitude, and one of the most 
brilliant in the southern heavens. Its remote southern position, only 37° 
from the pole, renders it invisible to an observer stationed much to the 
northward of the Tropic of Cancer. Its Hindu name is that of one of the 
old Vedic rehis, or inspired sages. The comparison of ite true position with 
that assigned it by our text—which, in this instance, docs not require to be 
reduced to true longitude and latitude—is as follows: 


Agastya - 90° 0" 5680. O58. 
Canopus G5 A! 75° 80'S, 


The error of position ts here very considerable, and the variations of 
the other authorities from the data of our fext are correspondingly great. 
The Siddhaénta-Giromani and (according to Colebrooke) the Brahma- 
Siddhanta give Agastys 87° of polar longitude, and 77° of latitude, which 
is @ fair approximation to the truth: the Graha-Laghava also places it 
correctly in lat. 76° 8., but makes its longitude only 80°, which is as gross 
an error as that of the Strya-Siddhants, but in the opposite direction. 
The Cakalya-Sanhité agrees precisely with our treatise as respects the 
positions of these four stars, as it does generally in the numerical data of 
its astronomical system. 
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Mrgavyaédha, ‘‘ deer-hunter ’’—it is elso called Lubdhaka, ‘‘ hunter '’- 
iga Canis Majoris, or Sirius, the brightest of the fixed stars: 


Mrgavyadha we 76" 83’ .. 89° 52’ 8. 
Sirius aie. BAP OT ... 89° 82’ 8, 

Here, while all authorities agree with the correct determination of the 
latttude of Sirius presented by our text, the Siddhanta-Ciromani eto. 
greatly reduce its error of longitude, by giving the star 86°, instead of 80°, 
of polar longitude: the Graha-Laghave reads 81’. 


The star nained after the god of fire, Agni, and called in the text by 
one of his frequent epithets, hutabhuj, *’ devourer of the sacrifice,’’ is the 
one which is situated at the extremity of the northern horn of the Bull, 
or 8 Tauri: it alone of the four is of the second magnitude only: 


Agni me? al ay AN: 
8 Tauri o1, 62° §2' we 6° 22° N, 

The very gross error in the determination of the longitude of this star 
is but slightly reduced by the Graha-Laghava, which gives it 58°, instead 
of 52°, of polar longitude. The Siddhanta-Ciromani and Brahma-Siddhanta 
omit all notice of any of the fixed stars excepting Canopus and Sirius. 


, 


Brahmuhrdaya, ‘‘ Bralma’s heart,’’ is «o Aurige or Capella: 


Brahmahydaya w. 60° 99’ .. 23° 68’ N, 
Capella .. 61° 50’ w 22° 52’ N, 

The Graha-Laghava, leaving this erroneous determination of latitude 
unamended, adds » great error of longitude, in the opposite direction to 
that of our text, by giving the star 4° more of polar longitude. 

We shall present these comparisons in a tabular form at the end of the 
chapter, in connection with the other passage of similar import. 


12. . . . Having constructed a sphere, one may examine the 
corrected (sphuta) latitude and polar longitude (dhruvaka). 


What is the true meaning and scope of this passage, is a question 
with regard to which there may be some difference of opinion. The com- 
incntator explains it as intended to satisfy the mquiry whether the polar 
longiiudes und latitudes, us stated am the teat, are constant, or whether 
they are subject to variation. Now although, he says, owing to the pre- 
cession, the values of these quantities are not unalterably fixed, yet they 
are given by the text as they were at its period, and as if they were constant, 
while the astronomer is directed to determine them for his own time by 
actual obsorvation. or this purpose he is to take such a sphere as 18 
described below (chap. xiii)—of which the principal parts, and the oply 
ones which would be brought into use in this provess, are hopps or citeles 
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representing the colures, the cquator, und the ecliptic—and is to suspend 
upon ifs poles an edditional movable circle, graduated to degrees: this 
would be, of courge, a revolving circle of declination. The sphere is next 
to be adjusted in such manner that its axis shall pcint to the pole, and that 
its horizon shall be water-level. Then, in the night, the junction-star 
of Revati (€ Piscium:) is to be looked at through « hole in the centre of 
the instrument, aud the corresponding point of the ecliptic, which i8°10/ 
east of the end of the constellation Pisces, is to be biought over it; after 
that, it will be necessary only to bring the revolvmgy circle of declination, 
ns observed through the hole in the centre of the instrument, over any 
other star of which it is desired io determine the position, and its polar 
longitude and latitude may be read off directly upon the ecliptic and the 
movable circle respectively. 

Colebrooke (As. Res., ix. 826; Essays, ii 624) found this passage 
similarly ¢xpluined in other commentaries upon the Strya-Siddhanta to 
which he had uecess, and also inet with like directions in the commentaries 
on the Siddhanta-Ciromani. 

There are, however, very serious objections {o such an interpretation 
of the brief direction contained in the text. It is altogether inconsistent 
with the whole plan and method of a Hindu astronomical treatise to leave, 
nnd even io order, matters of this character to be determined by observa- 
tion. Observation has no such important place assigned to it in the astro- 
nomical system: with the exception of terresirial longitude and latitude, 
wich, in the nature of things, are beyond the reach of a treatise, it is 
intended that the astronomer should find in his text-book everything which 
he needs for the determination of celestial phenomena, and should resort to 
instruments and observation only by wav of illustration. The sphere of 
which the construction is prescribed in the thirteenth chapter is not an 
instrument for observation: it is expressly stated to be ‘‘ for the instruction 
of the pupil,’’ und it is encumbered with such 2 number and variety of 
different circles, including parallels of declination for all the asterisms and 
for the observed fixed stars, that it could not be used for any other purpose: 
it will be noticed, too, that the commentary is itself obliged to order here 
the addition of ‘the only appliances—the revolving circle of declination and 
the hole through the centre—which make of it an instrument for observa- 
tion. The simple and original meaning of the passage seems to be that, 
having constructed a sphere in the manner to be hereafter described, one 
may examine the places of the asterisms as marked upon it, and note their 
coincidence with the actual positions of the stars in the heavens. And we 
would regard the other interpretition as forced upon the passage by the 
commentators, in order to avoid the difficulty pointed out by us above 
(near the end of the note on the last passage but one) and to free the 
Siddhanta from the imputation of having neglected the precessional varia- 
tion of the circles of declination. M. Biot pronounces the method of 
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observation explained by the commentators ‘‘ almost impracticable,’’ and 
it can, accordingly, hardly be that by which the positions of the asterisms 
were at first laid down, or by which they could be made to undergo the 
necessary corrections. Another method, more in accordance with the rules 
an processes of the third chapter, and which appears to us to be more 
authentic and of higher value, is described by Colebrooke (as above) from 
the Siddhénta-Sarvabhauma, being there cited from the Siddh4nta-Sundara ; 
it is as follows: : 

‘* A tube, adapted to the suminit of the gnomon, is directed toward 
the star on the meridian: and the line of the tube, pointed to the star, is 
prolonged by a thread to the ground. The line from the summit of the 
gnomon to the base is the hypothenuse; the height of the gnomon is the 
perpendicular; and its distance froin the extremity of the thread is the 
base of the triangle. Therefore, as the hypothenuse is to its base, so is 
the radius to a base, from which the sine of the angle, and consequently 
the angle itself, are known. If it exeeed the latitude [of the place of 
observation], the declination is south; or, if the contrary, it is north. The 
right ascension of the star is caleulated from the hour of night, and from 
the right ascension of the sun for that time. ‘The declination of the corre- 
sponding point of the ecliptic being found, the sui or difference of the 
declinations, according as they are of the saine or .f different denominations, 
is the distance of the star from the ecliptic. The longitude of the same 
point is computed; and from these elements, with the actual precession 
of the equiuox, may be calculated the true longitude of" the star; as also 
its latitude on a circle passing through the poles of the ecliptic.”’ 

The Siddhanta-Sarvabhéuma also gives the true longitudes and _lati- 
tudes of the asterisms, professedly as thus ocbtamed by observation and 
calculation, and they ure reported by Colebrooke in his general table of data 
respecting the asterisnis. 

Lf we are not mistaken, the amount and character of the errors in the 
stated latitudes of the asterisins tend to prove that this, or some kindred 
process, was that by which their positions were actually determined. 


13. In Taurus, the seventeenth degree, a planet of which 
the latitude is a little more than two degrees, south, will split the 
wain of Rohint. 


The asterism Rohini, as has been seen above, is composed of the five 
principal stars in the head of Taurus, in the constellation of which is seen 
the figure of a wain. The divinity is Prajapati. The distances of its stars 
in longitude from the initial point of the sphere vary from 45° 46/ (y) to 
49° 45! (a): hence the seventeenth degree of the second sign—the reckoning 
commencing at the initial point of the sphere, taken as coinciding also with 
the vernal equinox—is very nearly the middle of the wain, The latitude of 
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its stars, again, varies from 2° 86/ («) to 5° 47! (4, S.; hence, to come into 
collision with, or to enter, the wain, a planet must have more than two 
degrees of south latitude. The Siddhdnta does not inform us what would 
be the consequences of such an occurrence; that belongs rather to the 
domain of astrology than of astronomy. We cite from the Paficatantra 
(vv. 238-241) the following description of these consequences, derived from 
the astrological writings of Varaha-mihira :* o* 

‘‘ When Saturn splits the wain of Rohini here in the world, then 
MAadhava rains not upon the certh for twelve years. 

‘' When the wain of Prajapati’s asterism is split, the earth, having 
as 1t were committed a sin, performs, in 4 manner, her surface being strewn 
with ashes and boues, the kidpdlika penance. 

“If Saturn, Mars, or the descending node splits the wain of Rohini, 
why need I say that, in a sea of misfortune, destruction befalls the world? 

‘* When the moon 1s stationed in the midst of Rohini’s wuain, then 
men wander recklessly about, deprived of shelter, eating the cooked flesh 
of children, drinking water from vessels burnt by the sun.”’ 

Upon what conception this curious feature of the ancient Hindu 
astrology is founded, we are entirely ignorant. 


14. Calculate, as in the case of the planets, the day and 
night of the asterisms, and perform the operation for apparent 
longitude (drkkarman), as before: the rest 1s by the rules for the 
conjunction (melaka) of planets, using the daily motion of the 
planet as a divisor : the same is the case as regards the time. 


15. When the longitude of the planet is less than the polar 
longitude (dhruvaka) of the asterism, the conjunction (yoga) 18 to 
come; when greater, it is past: when the planet is retrograding 
(vakragati), the contrary 1s to be recognized as true of the con- 
junction (samdgama). 


* 


The rules given in the preceding chapter for calculating the conjunc- 
tion of two planets with one another apply, of course, with certain modifi- 
cations, to the calculation of the conjunctions of the planets with the 
asterisms. The text, however, omits to specify the most important of these 
modifications—that, namely, in determining the apparent longitude of an 


* Our translation represents the verses as amended in their readings by Benfey 
‘(Pantschatantra etc., Qr Theil, nn. 284-237). In the third of the verses, however, the 
reading of the published text, gaci, ‘‘ moon,’ would seem decidedly preferable to ¢ikh:, 
descending node; since the node, being always necessarily in the ecliptic, can never 
some into collision with Rohint’s wain. 
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asterism, one part of the process prescribed in the case of a planet, the 
ayanadrkkarman, or correction for ecliptic deviation, is to be omitted al- 
together; since the polar longitude of the asterism, which is given, corres- 
ponds in character with the dyana graha, or longitude of the planet as 
affected by ecliptic deviation, which inust be ascertsined by the ayanadrkkar- 
man. ‘The commentary notices the omission, but offers neither explana- 
tid nor excuse for it. The other essential modification—that, the asterism 
heing fixed, the motion of the planet alone is to be used as divisor in 
determining the place and time of the conjunetion—is duly noticed. 

The inaceuragies in the Hindu process for determining apparent 
tongitudes, which, as above noticed, are kept within bounds, where the 
pianets alone are eoncerned, by the small amount of their latitudes, would 
be hable in the ease of many of the asterisnis to lead to grave errors of 
result. 


16. Of the two Phalgunis, the two Bhadrapadas, and like- 
wise the two Ashdadhas, of Vicikha, Acvini, and Mrgacirsha 
(sdumya), the junction-star (yogatdrd) is stated to be the northern 
(uttara) : 


% 


17. That which is the western northern star, being the 
second situated westward, that is the junction-star of Hasta; of 
Cravishtha it is the western : 


18. Of Jyeshtha, Gravana, Anuradha Gnaitra), and Pushya 
(barhaspatya), it is the middle star: of Bharani, Krttikaé (dgneya), 
and Magha (pitrya). and likewise of Revati, it 1s the southern : 


19. Of Rohini, Punarvasu (dditya), and Myla, it is the 
eastern, and so also of Aclesha (sdrpa): in the ease of each of the 
others, the junction-star (yogatdrakd) is the great (sthila) one. 


We have had occasion above, in treating of the identification of the 
asterisms, to question the accuracy of some of these designations of the 
relative position of the junetion-stars in the groups containing them. We 
do not regard the passage as having the same authenticity and authority 
with that in which the determinations of the polar longitudes and latitudes 
ure given; and indeed, we are inclined to suspect that all which follows the 
fifteenth verse in the chapter may be a later addition to its original content. 
It is difficult to see otherwise why the statements given in verses 20 and 
21 of the positions of certain stars should be separated from those presented 
above, in verses 10-12. A designation of the relative position of the 
junction-star in each group ought also properly to be connected with 4 
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definition of the number of stars composing each, and a description of its 
configuration—such as are presented along with it by other treatises, as 
the Cakalya-Sanhité. The first is even in some points ambiguous unless 
accompanied by the others, since there are cases in which the same star 
has a different position in its asterism according as the latter is to be 
regarded as including a less or a greater number of stars. I: this respect 
also, thon, the passage looks like a disconnected fragment. Nor is »the 
method of designation so clear and systematic as to inspire us with con- 
fidence in its accuracy. Upon a consideration of the whole serics of 
asterisms, it is obvious that the brightest meniber of each group is generally 
selected as its junction-star. Henee we should expect to find a general rule 
to that effect laid down, und then the exceptions to it specially noted, 
together with the cascs in which such a designation would be equivocal. 
Instead of this, we have the juuction-stars of only two usterisms containing 
more than one star, namely Abhijit and Qatabhishaj, described by their 
superior brilliancy, while that of the former is no* less capable of being 
pointed out by its position than are any of the others in the series. Again, 
there are cases in which it is questionable which star 1s meant to be pointed 
out in a group of which the constitution is not doubtful, owing to the very 
near correspondence of more than one star with the position as defined. 
And once more, where, in a single instance, a special effort has apparently 
been made to fix the position of the junction-star beyond all doubt or 
eavil, the result is a failure; for it still remains a matter of dispute how 
the description is to be understood, and which member of the group is 
intended. The ease referred to is that of Hasta, which occupies nearly 
all of verse 17. That Colebrooke was not satisfied as to the meaning of the 
description is cleur fron: the fact that he specifies, as the star referred to, 
‘‘y or 8 Corvi.’’ His translation of the verse, “2nd W. of Ist N. W.,” 
conveys to us no intelligible mezning whatever, as applied to the actual 
group. He evidently understood pagcimottaratdrdyd as a single word, 
standing by euphony for -/drdyds, ablative of -tara. Our own rendering 
supposes it divided into the two indeperdent words pagcimottaratdrd yd, 
cr the three pagcimé ultarataré yd. This interpretation is, in the first 
piace, supported by the corresponding passage in the Cakalya-Sanhta, 
which reads, ‘‘ of Hasta, the north-western (vdyavi): it is also the second 
western.”’ Again, it applies without difficulty to one of the stars'in the 
group, nainely to y, which we think most likely to be the one pointed out— 
and inninly, because either of the others would adinit of being inoro simply 
and briefly designated, 6 as the northern, 8 as the eastern, « as the southern, 
and e as the western star. We-should, then, regard the description as un- 
ambiguous, were it not for what is farther added, ‘‘ being the second 
situated westward;’’ for y is the first or most westerly of the five in longi- 
tude, and the third in right ascension, while the second in longitude and 
in right’ ascension respectively are the two faint stass « and a. Wa conigas 
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that we do not see how the difficulty is to be solved without some emenda.- 
tion of the text. 

We conceive ourselves to be justified, then, in regarding this passage 
as of doubtful authenticity and inferior authority: as already partaking, 
in short, of that ignorance and carelessness which has rendered the Hindu 
astronomers unable, at any time during the past thousand years, to point 
out*in the heavens the complete series of the groups of stars composing 
their system of asterisms. None of the other authorities accessible to us 
gives a description of the relative places of the junction-stars, excepting 
the Cakelya-Sanhité, and our manuscript of its text is so defbetive and 
corrupt at this point that we are able to derive from it with confidence the 
positions of only about a third of the stars. So far, it accords with the 
Sirya-Siddhanta, save that it points out as the junction-star of Purva- 
Ashadha the brightest, instead of the northernmost, member of the group; 
and here there is a difference in the mode of designation only, and not a 
disagreement as regards the star designated. 


20. Situated five degrees eastward from Bralmahrdaya is 
Prajapati : it is at the end of Taurus, and thirty-eight degrees 
north. 


21. Apamvatsa is five degrees north from Citré: somewhat 
greater than it, as also six degrees to the north of it, is Apas. 


The three stars whose positions sre defined in this passage are not 
mentioned in the Cakalya-Sanhitaé, nor in the Siddhénta Ciromani and 
(according to Colebrooke) the Brahma-Siddhanta; only the latter of them, 
Apas, is omitted by the Graha-Laghava. being noticed in the Sitrya- 
Siddhénta alone. It may fairly be questioned, for the reason remarked 
above, whether the original text of our treatise itself contained the last 
two verses of this chapter. moreover, at the end of the next chapter (ix. 18), 
where those stars are spoken of which never set heliacally, on account of 
their high northern situation, Prajépati is not mentioned among them, as 
it ought to be, if its position had been previously stated in the treatise. 
Still farther on (xiii. 9), in the description of the armillary sphere, it is 
referred to by the name of Brahma, which, according to the commentary 
on this passage, and to Colebrooke, it also customarily bears. Perhaps 
another evidence of the unauthenticity of the passage is to be seen in the 
fact that the two definitions of the polar longitude of Prajépati do not, if 
taken in connection with verse 11, appear to agree with one another: a 
star which is 5° east from the position of Brahmahrdaya, as there stated, 
is not ‘‘ at the end of Taurus,’’ but at its twenty-seventh degree: this may, 
however, be merely an inaccurate expression, intended to moan that the 


gtar is in the latter part, or near the end, of, Taurus. The Graha-Lagheva, 
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which defines the positions of all these stars directly, by degrees of polar 
longitude and latitude, and not by reference either to the signs or to other 
stars, gives Prajdpati 61° of polar longitude, or 5° more than it assigned 
to Brahmahrdaya: it also adds 1° to the polar latitude as stated in our 
text. The star referred to can hardly be any other than that in the head 
of the Wagoner, or 6 Aurige (4): 


Prajapati vas 67° Li . 86° 49° N, 
3 Auriga . 69° 64’ . 80° 49’ N. 

The error of latitude is about the same with that which was committed 
with reference i¢ Brahmahrdaya, or Capellu. Why so faint and inecon- 
spicuous a star should be found among the few of which the Hindu astrono- 
mers have taken particular notice is not easy to discover. 

The position of the stur named Ap&nmivatsa, ‘“‘ Waters’ Child,’’ is 
described 1n our text by reference to Citra, or Spica Virginis: it is said to 
be in the same longitude, 180°, and 5° farther north; and this, since Citra 
itself is in lat. 2° S., would make the latitude of Apamvatsa 3° N. The 
Graha-Laghava gives it this latitude directly, and also makes its longitude 
agree with that of Spica, which, as already noticed, it places at the distance 
of 183° from the origin of the sphere. Apas, ‘“ Waters ’* (the commentary, 
however, treats the word as a singular masculine, Apzx), is put 6° north of 
Apamvetsa, or in lat. 9° N. It is identified by Colebrooke with 8 Virginis 
(3). and doubtless correctly : 


Apas san 116° 23° 8° 165’ N. 
8 Virginis ee 171° 28’ 8° 38’ N. 
Colebrooke pronounces Apamvatsa to comprise ‘“‘ the nebulous stars 
marked b 1, 2, 8’ in Virgo. Wo ean find, however, no such stars upon 
any map. or in any catalogue, accessible to us, and henee presume that 
Colebrooke musi have been misled here by some error of the authority on 
which he relied. There is, on the other hand, a star, 6 Virginig (4), situated 
directly between Spica and 6, and at such a distance fron: each as shows 
almost beyond question that it is the star intended: 


Ap&invatsa - . 178° 48" ae Ve DING 
§ Virginie sco) 173° 12 ee 240, 

Tt ix not less difficult in this than in the former case to account for the 
selection of these stars, among the hundreds equalling or excelling them in 
brillianey, as objects of special attention to the astronomical observers of 
ancient India. Perhaps we have here only the scattered and disconnected 
fragments of a more complete and shapely system of stellar astronomy, 
which flourished in India before the scientific reconstruction of the Hindu 
astronomy transferred the field of labor of the astronomer from the skies 
to his text-books and his tables of caiculation. 
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The annexed table gives a comparative view of the positions of the 
seven stars spoken of in this and a preceding passage (vv. 10-12) as defined 
by our text and as determined hy modern observers : 


Positions of certain Fixed Stars. 


me ne i I a rm 














é Hindu Position : | True position : 
‘ Name. Star compared 
. ee t= oes ; 
pol. jong.{ pol. lat. long. | lat, | long, | lat. 
eee ee ie ee eee ees ee ah eee ee 
9 é o f o ; | ° é © ‘ ° é 
Agaatya, 90 0 j80 08.) 90 080 O08.) 85 4 (75 50 S.ja Argts, Canopus. 


Mrgavyadha, {| 80 0 40 058.) 76 28 |389 562 8., 84 7 (89 82 8.ja Canis Maj, Sirius. 
§ 22 N./8 Tauri. 
22 62 N.ja Aurigm, Capella. 


Agni, 52 O18 ON, 64 5/744N,) 62 32 





Brahmshrdaye,| 52 0 |80 ON. 60 29 [2853 N,) 61 50 





Prajapati, 57 0 88 ON. 6711 86 40N.| 69 54 [30 49.N.3 Auriga, 
Apimvstes, |180 0/3 ON.| 178 482 45.N,| 178 12/1 45.N.l Virginie. 
Apas, i180 09 ON, 176 28 | 8 15.N.| 171 26 | 8 38 N.@ Virginie, 


| 

The gross errors in the determinations of position of these stars give 
us a yet lower idea of the character of Hindu observations than we derived 
from our examination of the junction-stars of the asterisms. 

The essay of Colebrooke in the ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
to which we have already so often referred, gives farther information of 
much interest respecting such matters connected with the Hindu astronomy 
of the fixed stars as are passed without notice in our treatise. He states 
the rules Juid down by different authorities for calculating the time of 
heliacal rising of Agastya, or Canopus, upon which depends the performance 
of certain religious ecremonics. He also presents a view of the Hindu 
doctrine of the Seven Sages, or rshis, by which name arc known the bright 
stars in Ursa Major forming the well-known constellation of the Wain, or 
Dipper. To these stars the ancicut astronomers of India, and many of the 
modern upon their authority, have attmbuted an independent motion about 
the pole of the heavens, at the rate of 8! yearly, or of a complete revolu- 
tion in 2700 years. The Surya-Siddhanta alludes in a later passage (xiii. 9) 
to the Seven Sages, but it evidently is to be understood as rejecting the 
theory of their proper motion, which is also ignored by the Siddhanta- 
Giromani. That so absurd a dogma should have originated and gained a 
general currency in India, and that it should still maintain itself in many 
of the astronomical text-books, is, however, too striking and significant a 
circumstance to be left out of sight in estimating the character of the 
anciont and native Hindu astronomy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Or Huwiacat RISINGS AND SETTINGS. 


Contents :—1, gubject of the chapter; 2-3, under what circumsiances, and at which 
horizon, the planets rise and set heliacally; 4-5, method of calculating their dis- 
tances in oblique ascension from the sun; 6-9, distances from the gun at which 
they disappear and re-appear; 10-11, how to find the ‘une of heliacal setting or 
rising, past or fo come; 12-15, distances from the suu at which the asterism, and 
fixed stars disuppear and re-appear; 16-17, mode of determining their times of 
rising and settling; 38, what asterisms and stars never set heliacully. 


1. Now is set forth the knowledge of the risings (udaya) and 
settings (astamaya) of the heavenly bodies of inferior bnilhancy, 
whose orbs are overwhelmed by the rays of the sun. 


The terms used for the heliacal settings and risings of the heavenly 
bodies, or their casappearance in the sun’s neighbourhood und their return 
to visibility, are preeisely the same with those employed to denote their 
rismg (udaya) and setting (asta, astamaya, astamdna) above and below 
the horizon. The title of the chapter, uduydstadhikdra, is literally trans- 
lated in our heading. 


2. Jupiter, Mars, and Saturn, when their longitude is 
greater than that of the sun, go to their setting in the west ; when 
it is less, to their rising in the east : so likewise Venus and Mercury, 
when retrograding. 


3. The moon, Mercury, and Venus, having a swifter motion, 
go to their setting in the cast when of less longitude than the sun ; 
when of greater, to their rising in the west. 


These specifications are of obvious meaning and evident correctness. 
The planets which have a slower motion than the sun, and so are overtaken 
by him, make their last appearance in the west, after sunset, and emerge 
again into visibility in the east, before sunrise: of those which move more 
rapidly than the sun, the contrary is true: Venus and Mercury belong to 
either class, according as their apparent motion is retrograde or direct. 


4. Calculate the longitudes of the sun and of the planet—in 
the west, for the time of sunsct ; in the east, for that of sunrise— 
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and then make also the calculation of apparent longitude (drkkar- 
man) of the planet. te 

5. Then the ascensional equivalent, in respirations, of the 
interval between the two (lagndntaraprdnds) will give, when 
divided by sixty, the degrees of time (kdléngds) ; or, in the west, 
the ascensional equivalent, in respirations, of the interval between 


the two when increased each by six signs. 


Whether a planet will or will not be visible in the west after sunset, 
or in the east before sunrise, is in this treatise made to depend solely upon 
the interval of time by, which its setting follows, or its rising precedes, that 
of the sun, or upon its distance from the sun in oblique ascension; to the 
neglect of those other e-rtumstances—as the declination of the two bodies, 
and the distance and direction of the planet from the ecliptice—which 
variously modify the lmit of visibility as thus defined. The ascertainment 
of the distance in oblique ascension, then, is the object of the rules given 
in these verses. In explaining th: method of the process, we will consider 
first the case of a calculation made for the eastern horizon. The time of 
sunrise having been determined, the true longitudes and rates of motion 
of the sun and the planet in question are found for that moment, as also 
the latitude of the planet. Owing to the latter's removal in latitude from 
the ecliptic, it will not pass the horizon at the same moment with the 
point of the ecliptic which determines its longitude, and the point with 
which it does actually rise must be found by a separate process. This is 
accomplished by calculating the apparent longitude of the planet, according 
to the method taught in the seventh chapter Thero is nothing in the 
language of the text which indicates that the calculation is not to be made 
in full, as there prescribed, and for the given moment of sunrise: as so 
conducted, however, it would evidently yield an erroneous result; for, the 
planet being above the horizon, the point of the ecliptic to which it is then 
referred by a circle through the north and south points of the horizon is 
not the one to which it was referred by the horizon itself at the moment 
cf its own rising. The commentary removes this difficulty, by specifying 
that the akshadrkkarman, or that part of the process which gives the 
correction for latitude, is to be performed ‘‘ only as taught in the first half- 
verse ’’—that is, according to the former part of vii, 8, which contains the 
rule for determining the amount of the correction at the horizon—omitting 
the after process, by which its value is made to correspond to the altitude 
of the planet at the given time. Having thus ascertained the points of ° 
the ecliptic which rise with the sun and with the planet respectively, the 
corresponding equatorial interval, or the distance of the planets in oblique 
ascension, is found by a rule already given (iii. 50). The result is expressed 
in respirations of sidereal time, which are equivalent to minytes of the- 
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equator (see above, i. 11-12); they are reduced to degrees by dividing by 
sixty: and the degrees thus found receive the technical name of “‘ time- 
degrees ’’ (kdldngds, kdlabhdgds); they are also called below ‘‘ degrees of 
setting ’’ (astdngds), and ‘ degrees of visibility ’’ droydncds). 

If the planet for which the calculation is made has greater longitude 
than the sun, the process, being adapted to the time of sunsvt, and to the 
western horizon, requires a slight modification, owing to the fact that #he 
equivalents of the signs in oblique ascension (iii, 42-45) are given only 
as measured at the eastern horizon. Since 180 degrees of the ecliptic are 
aiways above the horizon, any given point of the ecliptic will set at the 
same moment that another 180° distant from it rises; by adding, then, 
six signs to the calenlated positions of the sun and the planet, and ascer- 
taining, by iii. 50, the ascensional difference of the two points so found, 
the interval between the settiag of the sun and that of the planet will be 
determined. 

Before going on to explsin how, from the result thus obtained, the 
time of the planet’s disappearance or re-appearance may be derived, the 
text defines the distances from the sun, in oblique ascension or “‘ degrees 
of time,’’ at which each planet is visible. 


6. The degrees of setting (astdncds) are, for Jupiter eleven ; 
for Saturn, fifteen ; for Mars, moreover, they are seventeen : 


7. Of Venus, the setting in the west and the rising in the 
east take place, by reason of her greatness, at eight degrees ; the 
setting in the east and the rising in the west occur, owing to her 
inferior size, at ten degrees : 


8. So also Mercury makes his setting and rising at a distance 
from the sun of twelve or fourteen degrees, according as he is 
retrograding or rapidly advancing. 


9, At distances, in degrees of time (kdlabhdgds), greater 
than these, the planets become visible to men; at less distances 
they become invisible, their forms being swallowed up (qgrasta) 
by the brightness of the sun. 


The moon, it will be noticed, is omitted here; her heliacal rising and 
getting are treated of at the beginning of the next following chapter. 

In the case of Mercury and Venus, the limit of visibility is at a greater 
or less distance from the sun according as the planet is approaching its 
inferior or superior conjunction, the diminution of the illuminated portion 
of the disk being more than compensated by the enlargement of the disk 
itself when seen so much nearer to the earth. 


« 88 
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Ptolemy treats, in the last three chapters (xiii. 7-9) of his work, of 
the disappearance and re-appesrance of the planets in the neighbourhood 
of the sun, and defines the limits of visibility of each planet when in the 
sign Cancer, or where the equator and echptic are nearly parallel. His 
limits are considerably different from those defined in our text, being, for 
Saturn, 14°; for Jupiter, 12° 45’; for Mars, 14° 30’; tor Venus and Mercury, 
in the west, 5° 40’ and 11° 30’ respectively. 


10. The difference, in minutes, between the numbers thus 
stated and the planet’s degrees of time (kdldncds), when divided 
by the difference of daily motions—or, if the planet be retrograding, 
hy the sum of daily motions—gives a result which is the time, in 
days, ete. 

11. The daily motions, multiplied by the corresponding as- 
censional equivalents (tallagndsavas), and divided by eighteen 
hundred, give the daily motions in time (kdlagat:) ; by means of 
these is found the distance, in days etc., of the time past or to 


come. 


Of these two verses, the second prescribes so essential a modification 
of the process taught in the first, that their arrangement might have been 
more properly reversed. If we have ascertained, by the previous rules, the 
distance of a planet in oblique ascension from the sun, and if we know 
the distance mm oblique ascension st which it will disappear or re-appear, 
the interval between the given moment and that at which disappearance 
or re-appearance will take place may be readily found by dividing by the 
rate of approach or separation of the two bodies the difference between 
their actual distance and that of apparition and disparition: but the divisor 
must, of course, be the rate of approach in oblique ascension, and not in 
longitude. The former is derived from the latter by the following propor- 
tion: as a sign of the ecliptic, or 1800’, is to its equivalent in oblique as- 
cension, as found by iii. 42-45, so is the are of the ecliptic traversed by 
each planet in a day to the equatorial equivalent of that are. The daily 
rates of motion in oblique ascension thus ascertained are styled the ‘‘ time- 
motions ’’ (kdlagat:), as being commensurate with the “* time-degrees " 


(kalangds) 
12. Svati, Agastya, Mrgavyddha, Citra, Jyeshtha, Punar- 
vasu, Abhijit, and Brahmahrdaya rise and set at thirteen degrees. 
13. Hasta, Cravana, the Phalgunis, CQravishtha, Rohini, 
and Maghé become visible at fourteen degrees; also Vigékhi and 
Acvint. 
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3 14. ” Krttika, Anuradha (maitra), and Mila, and likewise 
“Agleshé and Ardrd (rdudrarksha), are seen at fifteen degrees ; go, 
‘too, the pair of Ashadhés. 


15. Bharani. Pushya, and Mrgacirsha, owing to their faint- 
‘hess, are seen at twenty-one degrees; the rest of the asteriggns 
become visible and invisible at seventeen degrees. 


These are specifications of the distances from the sun im oblique 
ascension (kdldngés) at which the asterisms, and those uther of the fixed 
stars whose positions were defined in the preceding chapter, make their 
heliacal risings and settings. The asterisms we are doubtless to regard as 
representnd by their junction-stars (yogatdrd). The classification here made 
of the stars in question, according to their comparative magnitude and 
brilliancy, is in many points a very strange and unaccountable one, and by 
no means calculated to give us a high idea of the intelligence and care of 
those by whom it was drawn up. The first class, comprising such as are 
visible at a distance of 18° from the sun, is, indeed, ulmost wholly composed 
of stars of the first magnitude; ong only, Punarvasu (8 Geminorum), being 
of the first to second, and having for its fellow one of the first (2 Geminorum). 
But the second class, that of the stars visible st 14°, also contains four 
which are of the first magnitude, or the first to second, namely, Aldebaran 
(Rohini), Regulus (Magha), Deneh or 8 Leonis (Uttara- -Phalgunf), and 
Atair or a Aquile (Gravana) ; and, along with these one of the second to 
third magnitude, 8 Leonis (Purva-Phalgunf), three of the third, and one, 
t Libre (Vicékh&), of the fourth. In this last case, however, it might be 
possible to regard a Libre, of the second magnitude, as the star which is 
made to determine the visibility of the asterism. Among the stars of the 
third class, again, which are visible at 15°, is one, a Orionis (Ardra), which, 
though « variable star, does not fall below the first to second magnitude; 
while with it are found ranked six stars of the third magnitude, or of the 
third to fourth. The class of those which are visible at 17°, and which are 
left unspecified, contains two stars of the fourth magnitude, but also two 
of the second, one of which, o Andromede or y Pagasi (Uttara-Bhadrapada), 
_is mentioned below (v. 18) among those which are never obscured by the 
$00 near approach of the sun. The stars forming the class which are not 
to be seen within 21° of the sun are all of the fovrth magnitude, but they 
are no less distinctly visible than two of those in the preceding class; and 
indeed, Bharant is palpably more so, since it contains a star of the third 
magnitude, which is perhaps (see above) to be regarded as its junction-star. 
Gince Agni, Brahma, Ap&mvatsa, and Apas are not specially mentioned, 
it is to be assumed that they all belong in the class of those visible at i7°, 
‘and they are so treated by the commentator: tho first of them (6 Tauri) is 
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a star of the second magnitude; for the rest, seo the last note to the 
preceding chapter. 


Some of the apparent anomalies of this classification are mitigated or 
removed by making due allowance for the various circumstances by which, 
apart from its absolute brilliancy, the visibility of a star in the sun’s neigh- 
bourhood is favoured or the contrary—such as its distance and direction 
frtm the equator and ecliptic, and the part of the ecliptic in which the sun 
is situated during its disappearance. Many of them, however, do not admit 
of such explanation, and we cannot avoid regarding the whole scheme of 
classification as one not founded on careful and long-continued observation, 
but hastily and roughly drawn up in the beginning, and perhaps corrupted 
later by unintelligent imitators and copyists. 


16. The degrees of visibility (drgydncds), if multiplied by 
eighteen hundred and divided by the corresponding ascensional 
equivalent (udaydsavas), give, as a result, the corresponding 
degrees on the ecliptic (kshetrdngds) ; by means of them, likewise, 
the time of visibility and of invisibility may be ascertained. 


This verse belongs, in the natural order of sequence, not after the 
passage next preceding, with which it has no special connection, but after 
verse 11. Instead of reducing, as taught in that verse, the inotions upon 
the ecliptic to motions in oblique ascension, the ‘“‘ degrees of time ”’ 
(kdldncds) may themselves be reduced to their equivalent upon the corres- 
ponding part of the ecliptic, and then the tine of disappearance or of re- 
appearance calculated as before, using as a divisor the sum or difference of 
daily motions along the ecliptic. The proportion by which the reduction is 
made is the converse of that before given; namely, as the ascensional 
equivalent of the sign in which are the sun and the planet is to that sign 
itself, or 1800’, so are the ‘* degrees of visibility ’’ (drgydngds, or kdldncds) 
of the planet to the equivalent distance upon that part of the ecliptic in 
which it is then situated. The technical name given to the result of the 
proportion is kshetrdngds: kshetra is literally ‘* field, territory,’’ and the 
meaning of the compound may be thus paraphrased: ‘‘ the limit of visibility, 
in degrees, measured upon that part of the ecliptic which is, at the time, 
the territory occupied by the planets in question, or their proper sphere.”’ 


iv. Their rising takes place in the east, and their setting in 
the west; the calculation of their apparent longitude (drkkarman) 
is to be made according to previous rules; the ascertainment ot 
the time, in days etc., is always by the daily motion of the sun 
alone. 
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4, 

This verse should follow immediately after verse 15, to which it 
attaches itself in the closest manner. The dislocation of arrangement in 
the latter part of this chapter is quite striking, and is calculated to suggest 
& suspicion of interpolations. 

The directions given in the verse require no explanation :. they are just 
such an adaptation of the processes already prescribed to the case of the 
fixed stars as that made in verse 14 of the last chapter. The commesttary 
points out again that the culculation of the correction for latitude (akshadrk- 
karman) is to be made only for the horizon, or as stated in the first half- 
verse of the rule. 


18. Abhijit, Brahmalrdaya, Svati, Cravana (vdishnava), 
Cravishthé (vdsava), and Uttara-Bhadrapada (ahirbudhnya), 
owing to their northern situation, are not extinguished by the 
sun's rays. 


It may seem that it would have been a more orderly proceeding to 
omit the stars here mentioned from the specifications of verses 12-15 above; 
but there is, at least, no inconsistency or inaccuracy in the double statement 
of the text, since some of the stars may nevor attain that distance in oblique 
ascension from the sun which is there pointed out as their limit of visibility. 
We have not thought it worth the trouble to go through with the calcula- 
tions, and ascertain whether, according to the data and methods of this 
treatise, these six stars, and these alone, of those which the treatise notices, 
would never become invisible at Ujjayini. It is evident, however, as has 
already been noticud above (viii. 20-21), that the star called Brahma or 
Prajapati (8 Auriga) is not here taken into account, since it is 8° north of 
Brahmahrdaya, and consequently cannot become invisible where the latter 
does not. 


CHAPTER X. 


OR, THE Moon’s Risina anD SETTING, AND OF THE ELEVATION 
oF Her Cuspes. 


Contents :—1, of the heliacal rising and setting of the moon; 2-5, how to find the 
interval from sunset to the settmg or rising of the moon; 6-8, method of deter- 
mining the moon’s relative altitude and distance from the sun at sunset; 9, to as- 
certain the measure of the illuminated part of her disk; 10-14, method of delin- 
eating the moon’s appearance ai sunset; 15, how to make the same calculation 
and delineation for sunrise. 


1. The calpulation of the heliacal rising (wdaya) and setting 
(asta) of the moon, too, is to be made by the rules already given. 
At twelve degrees’ distance from the sun she becomes visible in 
the west, or invisible in the east. 


In determining the time of the inoon’s disappearance in the neighbour- 
hood of the sun, or of her emergence into visibility again beyond the sphere 
of bis rays, no new rules are required; the same methods being employed as 
were made use of in ascertaining the time of heliacal setting and rising of 
the other plancts: they were stated in the preceding chapter. The definition 
of the moon’s limit of visibility would have been equally in order in the 
cther chapter, but 1s deferred to this in order that the several processes in 
which the moon is concerned may be brought together. The title of the 
chapter, grngonnatyadhikdra, ‘‘ chapter of the elevation of the moon’s 
cusps ’’ ¢rnga, literally “‘ horn ’’), properly applied only to that part of it 
which follows the fifth verse, 

The degrees spoken of in this verse are, of course, “‘ degrees of time ”’ 
(kdlangds), or in oblique ascension. 


2, Add six signs to the longitudes of the sun and moon 
respectively, and find, as in former processes, the ascensional 
equivalent, in respirations, of their interval (lagndntardsavas) : if 
the sun and moon be in the same sign, ascertain their interval in 
minutes. 

8. Multiply the daily motions of the sun and moon by the 
result, in nédis, and divide by sixty; add to the longitude of each: 
the correction for its motion, thus found, and find anew theit 
interval, in respirations ; 
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4. And so on, until the interval, in respirations, of the sun 
and moon is fixed: by so many respirations does the moon, in 
she light half-month (yukla), go to her setting after the sun. 


5. Add half a revolution to the sun’s longitude, and calculate 
the corresponding interval, in respirations : by so many respirations 
‘does the moon, in the dark half-month (krshnavaksha), come to 
her rising after sunset. 


The question here sought to be solved is, hory lorg after sunset upon 
any given day will take place the setting of the moon in the crescent half- 
month, or from new to full moon, and the rising of the moon in the waning 
half-month, or from full tc. new moon. The geaeral process is the same 
with that taught in the last chapter, for obtaining a like result as regards 
the other planets or fixed stcrs’ we ascertain, by the rules of the seventh 
chapter—applying the correction for the latitude according to its value at 
the horizon, as determined by the first part of vii. 8—the point of the 
ecliptic which sets with the moon; and then the distance in oblique ascen- 
sion between this and the point at which the sun set will measure the 
required interval of time. An additional correction, however, needs to be 
applied to the result of this process in the case of the moon, owing to her 
rapid motion, and her consequent perceptible change of place between the 
time of sunset and that of her own setting or rising: this is done by cal- 
culating the amount of her motion during the interval as first determined, 
and adding its equivalent in oblique ascension to that interval; then cal- 
culating her motion anew for the increased interval and adding its ascen- 
sional equivalont—and so on, until tho desired degree of accuracy is attained. 


The process thus explained, however, is not precisely that which is 
prescribed in the text. We are there directed to calculate the» amount 
of motion both of the sun and moon during the interval betweén the setting 
of the sun and that of the moon, and, having applied them to the longitudes 
of the two bodies, to take the ascensional equivalent of the distance 
-between them in longitude, as thus doubly corrected, for the precise time 
of the setting of the moon after sunset. In one point of view this is false 
and absurd; for when the sun has once passed the horizon, the interval to 
the setting of the moon will be affected only by her motion, and not at 
all by his. In another light, the process does not lack reason: the allow- 
ance for the sun’s motion is equivalent to a reduction of the interval from 
sidereal (ndkehatra) time to civil, or true solar (sdvana) time, or from 
respirations which are thirty-six-hundredths of the earth’s revolution on its 
Kaxis to such as are like parts of the time from actual sunrise to actual 
sunrise. But such a mode of measuring time is unknown elsewhere in 
this treatise, which defines (i. 11-12) and employs sidereal time alone, adding 
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{ii. 59) to the sixty nadis which constitute a sidereal day so much sidereal 
time as is needed to make out the length of a day that is reckoned by any 
other method. It seems necessary, then, either to suppose a notable 
blunder in this passage, or to recognize in it such a departure from the 
usual methods of the treatise as would show it to be an _ interpolation. 
Probably the latter is the alternative to be chosen: it is, at any rate, that 
whith the commentator prefers: he pronounces the two verses beginning 
with the second half of verse 2, and ending at the middle of verse 4, to be 
spurious, and the true text of the Siddhanta to comprise only the first half 
of verse 2 and the second of verse 4; these would form together a verse 
closely analogous in its method and expression with verse 5, which teaches 
the like process for moon-rise, in the waning half-month. Fortified by the 
authority of the commentator, we are justified in assuming that the Sirya- 
Siddhanta originally neglected, in its process for calculating the time of the 
moon’s setting, her motion during the interval between that time and sun- 
set, and that the omission was later supplied by another hand, from some 
other treatise, which reckoned by solar time instead of sidereal. This does 
not, however, explain and account for the second half of the second verse; 
which, if it has any meaning at all, different from that conveyed in the 
former part of the same verse, seems to signify that when the sun and 
moon are so near one another as to be in the same sign, the discordance 
between distances on the ecliptic and their equivalents upon the equator 
may be neglected, und the difference of longitude in minutes taken for the 
interval of time in respirations. 

If the time is between new and full moon, the object of the process is 
to obtain the interval from sunset to the setting of the moon; as both take 
place at the western horizon, the two planets are transferred to the eastern . 
horizon, in order to the measurement of their distance in ascension: if, on 
the other hand, the moon has passed her full, the time of moonrise is 
sought;*here the sun alone is transferred, by the addition of 180° to his 
longitude, to the eastern horizon, as taught in verse 5. The equation to 
be applied to the longitude of both piunets is found by the familiar propor- 
tion—as sixty nddis are to the given interval in nadis, so is the true daily 
motion of the planet to its actual motion during that interval. 


6. Of the declinations of the sun and moon, if their direc- 
tion be the same, take the difference ; in the contrary case, take 
the sum: the corresponding sine is to be regarded as south or 
north, according to the direction of the moon from the sun. 


7. Multiply this by the hypothenuse of the moon’s mid-daj 
shadow, and, when it is north, subtract it from the sine of latitude’ 
(aksha) multiphed by twelve ; when it is south, add it to the same. 
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8. The result, divided by the sine of co-latitude (lamba), 
‘gives the base (bhuja), in its own direction; the gnomon is the 
perpendicular (kott) ; the square root of the sum of their squares 
ig the hypothenuse. 


In explaining the method of this process, we shall follow the guidanoe 
of the commentator, pvinting out afterwards wherein he varies from fhe 
strict letter of the text: for illustration we refer to the accompanving figure 
(Fig. 82). 

The figure represents the south-western quarter of the visible sphere, 

Fig. 82. seen as projected upon the plane of 
the merilian; Z being the zenith, Y 
the south point, WY the intersection 
of the horizontal and meridian planes, 
and W the projection of the west 
point Let ZQ equal the latitude of 
the place of observation, and let QT 
and QO be the declinations of the 
sun and moon respectively, at the 
given time: then WQ, ST, and NO 
will be the projections of the equator 
and of the diurnal circles of the sun 
and moon Suppose, now, the sun 
to be upon the horizon, at S, and the moon to have a certain altitude, 
being at M: draw from M the perpendicular to the plane of the horizon 
MIL, and join MS: it is required to know the relation to one another of 
the three sides of the triangle SLM, in order to the delineation of the 
moon’s appearance when at M, or at the mcment of sunset 

Now ML is evidently the sine of the moon’s altitude at the given 
time, which may be found by methods already more than once described 
and illustrated. And SL is composed of the two parts SN and NL, of 
which the former depends upon the distance of the moon in declination 
from the sun, and the latter upon the moon’s altitude But SN is one of 
the sides of s right-angled triangle, in which the angle NSb is equal to the 
observer’s co-latitude, and Nb to the sum of the sine of declination of the 
sun, cb or Wa, and that of the moon, Nc. Hence 

sin DSN: ON ::R: SN 
or sin co-lat. : aum of sines of dec] -- R: SN 
and SN»=(R x sum of sines of decl.) +sin co-lat. 

Tn like manner, since, in the triangle MNL, the angles at M and N 
are respectively equal to the observer’s latitude and co-latitude, 

sin MNL;: sin. LMN:.; ML: NL 
or gin co-lat.: ain. lat. :: sin alt. : NL 
and NL= (sin alt. x sin lat.)-+sin co-lat. 


34 
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We have thus found the values of MJ. and the two parts of SI. in 
terms of the general sphere, or of a circle whose radius is tabular radius: 
it is desired farther to reduce them to terms of a circle in which MI. shall 
equal the gnomon, or twelve digits. And since the gnomon is equal to the 
sine of altitude in a circle of which the hypothenuse of the corresponding 
shadow is radius (compare above, iii. 25-27 etc.), this reduction mery be 
effucted by multiplying the quantities in question hy the hypothenuse of the 
shadow and dividing by radius. That is to say, representing the reduced 
values of SN and NIL by sn and nl respectively, 


R: hyp.shad. :: ME: gnom. 
R: hyp.shad.:: SN: sn 
R:hyp.shad.:: NU: nl 


Substituting, now, in the second and third of these proportions the values | 
of SN and NL found for them above, and substituting also in, the third 
the value of the hypothenuse of the shadow derived from the first, we have 





R: byp. shad :: Rx eum ain decl. , sn, and R; R x gnom. En sit. x sin lat. snl 
sin co-lst. sin Ist. sin co-lst. 
which reduce to 
ana TYP: shed. x sum sin decl. ee ee lat, » gnom. 


sin co-lat. sin co-lat 


Hence, if the perpendicular MI. be assumed of the constant value of the 
ghomon, or twelve digits, we have 


sy, = (hye. shad. x suin sin decl.) + (sin lat x gnom.) 
sin co:lst. 








In the case thus far considered the sun and moon have been supposed upon 
opposite sides of the equator. If they are upon the same side, the sun 
setting at 8’, or if their sines of declination, S/d and Nec, are of the same 
direction, the value of S/N, the corresponding part of the base S/L, will 
be found by treating in the same manner as before the difference of the 
sines, S’e, instead of their sum. In this ease, too, the value of S’e being 
north, S/N will have to be subtracted from NJ. to give the base S8’/L. Other 
positions of the two huninaries with respect to one another are supposable, 
but those which we have taken are sufficient to illustrate all the conditions 
of the problem, and the method of its solution. 


It is evident that, in two points, the process as thus explained by the 
commentator is discordant with that which the text prescribes. The latter, 
in the first place, tells us to take, not the sum or difference of the sines 
of declination, but the sine of the sum or difference of declinations,. 
as the side bN of the triangle SNb. This seems to be a mere inaccuracy 
on the part of the text, the difference between the two quantities, which 
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could never be of any great amount, being neglected: it is, however, very 
hard to see why the iess accurate of the two valuations of the quantity 
in question should have been seleeted by the text for it is, if anything, 
rather less easy of determination than the other. The other discordance 
is one of much more magnitude and importance: the text speaks of the 
‘“ hypothenuse of the moon’s mid-day shadow’’ (madhydhnenduprabhéa- 
karna), for which the commentary substitutes that of the shadow cast“by 
the moon at the given moment of sunset. The commentator attempts to 
reconcile the discrepancy by saying that the text means here the moon’s 
shadow as calculated after the method of a noon-shadow; or again, that 
the time of sunset is, In effeet, the middle of the day, since the civil day 
is reckoned from sunrise to sunrise: but neither of these explanations can 
be regarded as satisfactory. The eommentator farther urges in support of 
his underst inding of the term, that we are expressly taught above (vii. 11) 
that the calculation of apparent longitude (drkkarman) is to be made in 
the proeess for finding the elevation of the moon’s cusps; while, if the 
hypothenuse of the moon's meridian shadow be the one found, there arises 
no oeeasion for making that calculation. It seems clear that, unless the 
commentator's understanding of the true seope and method of the whole 
process be erroneous, the substitution whieh he makes must necessarily 
be sdmitted. his is a point to. which we shall reeur later. 


9. The number of minutes in the longitude of the moon 
diminished by that of the sun gives, when divided by nine hundred, 
her illumina ed part (gulkla) : this, inultiplied by the number of 
digits (angula) of the moon’s disk, and divided by Pete: gives 
the saline corrected (sphuta). a 


The rule laid down in this verse, for deterniining the measure of the 
illuminated part of the moon, applies only to the time between new moon 
and full anoon, when the moon is less than 180° from the sun: when her 
excess of longitude is more than 180°, the rule is to be applied as stated 
below, in verse 18. As the whole diameter of the moon is illuminated 
when she is half a revolution from the sun, one half her diameter at a_ 
quarter of a revolution’s distance, and no part of it at the time of conjunc- 
tion, it is assumed that the illuminated portion of her diameter wil] vary 
as the part of 180° by which she is distant from the sun; and hence that, 
assuming the meusure of the diameter of her disk to be twelve digits, the 
number of digits illuminated muy be found by the following proportion: as | 
half a revolution, or 10,800’, is to twelve digits, so is the moon’s distance 
from the sun in minutes 10 the eorresponding part of the diameter illumi- 
nated: the substitution, in the first ratio, of 900: 1 for 10,800: 12, gives 
the rule ug stated in the text. Here, it will be noticed, we have re the 
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first and only time the Greek method of measuring the moon’s diameter, 
by equal twelfths, or digits: from this scale a farther reduction is made 
to the proper Hindu scale, as determined by the methods of the fourth 
chapter (see above, 1v. 2-3, 26), by another proportion: as twelve is to the 
true diameter in digits, so is the result already found to the true measure 
ot the part of the diameter Uluminated. 

" It is not to be wondered at that the Hindus did not recognize the 
ellipticity of the lme fornung the mner boundary of the moon's illuminated 
part: it 1s more strange that they ignored the obvious fact that, while the 
illuminated portion of the moon's spherical surface visible from the earth 
varies very nearly as her distance from the sun, the apparent breadth of 
the bright part of her disk, in which that surface is seen projected, must 
vary rather as the versed sine of her distance. 


10. Fix a pomt, calling it the sun: trom that lay off the 
base, in its own proper direction ; then the perpendicular, towards 
the west ; and also the hypothenuse, passing through the extremity 
of the perpendicular and the central point. 

11. From the point of intersection of the perpendicular and 
the lrypothenuse describe the moon’s disk, according to its dimen- 
sions at the given time. Then, by means of the hypothenuse, 
first make a determination of directions ; 

12. And lay off upon the hypothenuse, trom the point of its 
intersection with the disk, in an inward direction, the measure of 
the illuminated part: between the limit of the illuminated part 
and the north and south points draw two fish-figures (matsya) ; 

48. From the point of intersection of the lines passing 
through their midst describe an arc touching the three points: as 
the disk already drawn appears, such is the moon upon that day. 

14. After making a determination of directions by means of 
the perpendicular, point out the clevated (unnata) cusp at the 
extremity of the cross-linc : having made the perpendicular (kofz) 
to be ercct (unnata), that is the appearance of the moon. 

, 16. In the dark half-imonth subtract the longitude of the sun 
increased by six signs from that of the moon, and calculate, in 
the same manner as before, her dark part. In this case lay off 
the base in a reverse direction, and the circle of the moon on the 
wert. 
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Having made the caleulutions prescribed in the preceding paasages, 
we are now to projet their results, and to exhibi a representation of the 
moon as she will appear at the given time. The annexed figure (Fig, 38) 
will illustrate the method of tbe projection. 

We first fix upon a point, as $, which shall represent the position of 
the sun's centre upon the western horizon ai the momeut of sunset, and 
we determine, in the monner taught at the Leginning of the third chapter, 
the lines of cardinal direction of which it 1s the centre J'rom this point 
we then lay off the base (bhuja; SL, according to its value in digits as 
ascertained by the previous process, and northward or southward, according 
lo its true direction us determined by the same process. From L, its 
extremity, is laid, off the perpendicular (kot), which has the fixed value of 
twelve digits. 'his, boing a line perpendicular to the plane of the horizon, 
may be regarded ae having no proper direction of 1ts own upon the surface 
of projection: but the text directs us tc luy it off westward from L, 

upparently in order that the observer, 

Fig. 38 standing upon the eastern side of his base 

+L, and looking westward toward the 
setting sun, may have his figure duly 
before him. ‘the western extremity of the 
perpendicular, M, represents the moon’s 
place, and trom that as a centre, and with 
a radius equal to the semi-diameter of the 
moon in digits, av ascertained by calcula- 
tion for the given moment, a circle is 
described, representing the moon’s disk. 
Next we ure to prolong tho hypothenuse, 5M, to e, and to draw, by the 
usual means, the line sv ut right angles to it: the directions upon the disk 
thus determined by the hypothenuse, as the text phrases it, are called by 
the commentary ‘‘ moon-directions "' (candradigas). The sun being at 5, 
the illuminated lialf of the moon’s circumference will be swn, the cusps will 
be at s and n, and w will be the extremity of the diameter of greatest 
iumination. From w, then, lay off upon the hypothenuse an amount, wax, 
equal to the measure in digits of the illuminated part of the diameter, and 
through s, z, and describe an arc of a circle, in the manner already more 
than once explained (see above, vi. 14-16); the crescont swna will represent 
the amount and direction of the moon’s illuminated part at the given 
time. Now we once more make a determination of directions upon the 
disk according to the perpendicular LM; that is to say, we prolong LM to 
e!, and draw s' n/ at right angles to it: the directions thus established are 
styled in the commentary ‘ sun-directions ”’ (stryadicas), although without 
obvious propriety: they might rather be called ‘‘ apparent directions,’’ or 
‘* directions on the sphere,’’ since s/n! should represent a line parallel with 
the horizon, and w’c! one perpendicular to it. The line a/n’ is called in 
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the text the “‘ cross-line ’’ (tiryaksttra), and whichever of the moon's 
cusps is found upon thatgline is, we are told, to be regarded as the elevated 
(unnata) cusp, the other being the depressed one (nate). Whenever there 
is any base (bhuja), as SL, or whenever the moon and sun are not upon 
the same vertical line ML, there will take place, of course, a tilting of the 
moon's disk, by which one of her cusps will be raised higher above the 
horizon than the other; the relative value of the base to the perpendicular 
will determine the amount of the tilting, and of the deflection of the points 
of direction nesw from. nie/s'u’; and the elevated cusp will always be 
that upon the same side of the perpendicular on which the base lies. What 
is meant by the latter half of verse 14 is not ultogether clear. The com- 
mentator explains it in quite a different manner from that m which we 
have translated it: he uuderstands koti as meaning in this instance “‘ cusp,”’ 
which signification it is by derivation well adapted to bear, and does actually 
receive, although not in any other passage of this treatise: and he explains 
the verb krtvd, ‘‘ having made,’’ by drshtvd, ‘‘ having seen ’’: the phrase 
would then read ‘‘ beholding the clevated cusp."’ We cannot accept this 
explanation as a plausible one: to us the meaning seems rather to be that 
whereas, in the projection, the perpendicular (kofi) LM is drawn on a 
ohrizontal surface, we are, in judging of the projection as an actual repre- 
sentation of the moon’s position, to conceive of that line as erected, set np 
perpendicularly, 

We have thus far only supposed a case in which the calculations are 
mude for the moment of sunset, the situation of the moon being in the 
western hemisphere of the heavens. In the text, however, there is nothing 
whatever to limit or determine the time of caleulaticn, and it is evident that 
the process of finding the base and perpendicular will be precisely the same, 
if $ (Fig. 82) be taken upon the eastern horizon, and the triangle SLM in 
the eastern hemisphere. The last verse supposes these to be the conditions 
of the problem, and lays down rules for determining in such a cuse the 
aniount of illumination, and for drawing the projection. As regards the 
-meagure of the illuminated part, we are to follow the same general method 
as before, only substituting for the moon’s distance in longitude from the 
sun her distance from the point of opposition, and regarding the result 
obtuined as the measure of that part of the diameter which is obscured 
(asita, ‘‘ black "’); since, during the wanmg half-month, darkness grows 
gradually over the moon’s face in the same manner as illumination had 
done during the crescent hulf-month. But why the base (bhuja) is now 
to be laid off in the opposite to its calculated direction, we find it very hard 
to see, The commentator says it is because all the conditions of the problem 
are reversed by our having to calculate and lay off the obscured, instead of 
the illuminated, part of the moon's disk: but the force of this reason. is not 
wpparent, The establishment in the projection of a point representing the 
position of the sun is, in effect, the one condition which sufficiently deter: 
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mines all the rest! if we are to make a projection corresponding to that 
drawn in illustration of the other case, we ought, ,it should seem, to draw 
the base in its true direction, and, stationing the observer upon the western 
side of it, looking eastward, to lay off the perpendicular away from him, 
toward the east: and then to proceed as before, only measuriny the obscured 
part of the ddiameter from its remoter extremity, instead of from that next 
the sun. This latter direction is regarded by the commentator as actally 
conveyed in the final clause of verse 15: he interprets “‘ the circle 
(mandala) of the moon ”’ to mean the dark part of the moon’s disk, or that 
which is to be pointed out as increasing during the waning half-month, and 
‘‘ on the west ’? to mean on the western side of the complete disk, which 
is the side now turned away from the sun. It seems to us exceedingly 
questionable whether ihe passage frirly edmits of this interpretation, but 
we have .10 other ex:planation of it to offer—unless, indeed, it is to be looked 
upon as a virtual repetition of the former direction to lay off the perpendi- 
cular, which determines the position of the moon's disk, towards the west. 
We must confess that we feel less satisfied with our comprehension of 
the scope and methods of this chapter than of any that precedes it. We 
are disappointed at finding the result arrived at one of so indefinite a 
character, and of so little significance. The whoie laborious calculation 
s‘ems to be made simply for the sake of delineating the appearance of 
the moon at a given moment, and pointing out which of her two horns 
has the greater altitude. No determination is made of the amount of 
angular deflection, upon which any consequences, meteorological, astrolo- 
gical, or of any other character, could be founded; nor is any hint given of 
the way in which the results of the process are to be turned to account. 
Moreover, while the object aimed at seems thus to be merely a projection, 
a time is selected at which the moon is not ordinarily visible, so that she 
cannot be seen to exhibit an accordance with her delineated appearance ! 
Once more, the whole process is an extremely faulty one: it is, in fact. 
only when the moon is herself at the horizon that her visible disk can be 
regarded as in the same plane with lines paralle! with and. perpendicular 
to the horizon, or “hat ew! and ns’ (Fig. 33) represent actual directions 
upon her face: anywhere else, the relations of the moon’s disk at M in the 
first figure (Fig. 32) and at M in the other figure (Fig. 88) are so different 
that the latter cannot fairly represent the former. Tt would seem, indeed, 
as if the moment of the moon’s own setting or rising were the one for which 
such a calculation and projection as this would have most Significance: at 
that time, the disappearance or appearance of one of her horns before the 
other would be such a phenomonon as might seem to a Hindu astronomer 
worth the trouble of delineating, as a decisive proof of the accuraty of his 
scientific knowledge. We have not found it postible, however, to make 
the rules of the text apply to such a case, and the commentary is explicit 
in its definition of the time of the calculation, as sunset or sunrise alone, to 
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the exclusion of any other‘moment. But the discordatite existing at more 
than one point in the chapter between the text and the commentary suggests 
the conjecture that the original design of the one and the traditional inter- 
pretation of it represented by the other may be at variance, and we are 
not without suspicions that the text may have been altered, so as not now 
fuirly and accurately to represent any one consistent process. A_ better 
understanding of the general object of the calculation and the use made 
of its results, and an acquaintance with the solutions of the problem 
presented by other astronomical treatises, might throw additional light upon 
these points; but we are not able at present fully to avail ourselves of such 
assistance, nor is the importance of the subject such as to render incum- 
bent upon us its fuller elueidation 


CHAPTER XI. 


Or CERTAIN MALIGNANT ASPECTS OF THE SUN AND Moon. 


Contents :—1-5, definition and descnption of the malignant aspects of the sun and 
moon, when of equal declination; 6-11, to find the tongitude of the sun and 
moon, when their declinations are equal; 12-13, to ascertain the corresponding 
time; 14-15, to determine the auration of the aspect, und the moment of its be- 
ginning and end; 16-18, its continuance and its influences; 19, when such an as- 
pect may occur more than ouce. or not at all; 20, occurrence of the yoga of like 
name and character; 21, of uniucky points in the circle of asterisms; 22, caution 
as to these unlucky aspects and points; 23, introductory to the following chapters. 


1. When the sun and moon are upon the same side of either 
solstice, and when, the sum of their longitudes being a circle, they 
are of equal declination, it is styled vdidhrta. 

2. When the moon and sun are upon opposite sides of either 
solstice, and their minutes of declination are the same, it is 
vyatipdta, the sum of their longitudes being a half-circle. 

3. Owing to the mingling of the nets of their cqual rays, 
the fire arising from the wrathfulness of their gaze, being driven 
on by the provector (pravaha), is originated unto the calamity of 
mortals. 

4. Since a fault (pdta) at this time often causes the destruc- 
tion of mortals, it is known as vyatipdta, or, by a difference of 
title, vdtdhrtt. - 

5. Being black, of frightful shape, bloody-eyed, big-bellied, 
the source of misfortune to all, it is produced again and again. 


Of all the chapters in the treatise, this is the one which has least 
interest and value. It is styled pdtddhikdra, ‘* chapter of the pdtas,’’ and 
concerns itself with giving a description of the malignant character of the 
times when the sun and moon have equal declination, upon the same or 
opposite sides of the equator, and with laying down rules by which the time 
of oceurrence of those malignant aspects may be calculated. The latter 
part alone properly falls within the province of an astronomioa) treatise 
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hike the present: the other would better have been left to works of a pro 
fessedly astrological character. The term pdta, applied to the aspects in 
question, means literally ‘ fall,’’ and hence also either ‘‘ fault, transeres- 
sion,’’ or ‘‘ calamity.’’ We have often met with it above, in the sense of 
“node of a planet’s orbit ’’; as so used, it was probably first applied to 
the moon’s nodes, because they were the points of danger in her revolution, 
newr which the sun or herself was liable to fall into the jaws of Réhu 
(see above, iv. 6); and it was then transferred also, though without the 
same reason, to the nodes of the other planets. As it is employed in this 
chapter, we translate it simply ‘’ aspect.’’ Why the time when the sun 
and moon are equally distant from, the equator should be looked upon as so 
especially unfortunate is not easy to discover, notwithstanding the lucid 
explanation furnished in the third verse. For the ‘‘ provector ’’ (pravaha), 
the wind which carries ihe planets forward in their orbits, see above, ii. 3. 
When the equal dechinations are of opposite direction, the aspect is deno- 
minated vdidhrta, or vdidhrti. This word is a secondary derivative from 
vidhrti, ** holding apart, withholding,’’ or from vidhrta: it has becn noted 
above (under ii. 65) as the name of the lust yoga; and its use here is not 
discordant with that, since the twenty-seventh yoga also occurs when the 
sum of the longitudes of the sun and moon is 860°. The title of the other 
aspect (pdta), which occurs when the sun and moon are equally removed 
from the equator upon the same side of it, is vyatipdta, which may be 
rendered ‘‘ very excessive sin or calamity.’’ This, too, is the name of one 
of the yogas, but not of that one which occurs when the sum of longitudes 
of the sun and moon is 180°: the discordance gives occasion for the explana- 
tion contained in verse 20, below. The specification of the text, that the 
aspects take place when the sum of longitudes cquals a circle or a half- 
circle respectively, or when the two luminarics are equally distant from 
either solstice, or either equinox, is not to be understood as exact: this 
would be the case if the moon had no motion in latitude; but owing to 
that motion, the equality of declinations, which is the muin thing, occurs 
at a time somewhat removed from that of equahty of distanee from the 
equinoxes: the latter is called in the commentary madhyapdta, *‘ the mean 
occurrence of the aspect.’’ The terms translated by us “‘ upon the same 
and upon the opposite sides of either solstice ’’ are ekdyanagata and 
viparitdyanagata, literally ‘‘ situated in the same and in contrary ayanas ’’; 
ayana being, as already pointed out (end of note to ih. 9-12), the name of 
the halves into which the ecliptic is divided by the solstices. 


6. When the longitudes of the sun and moon, being increased 
by the degrees, etc., found for the coincidence of the solstice with 
its observed place, are together nearly a circle or nearly a half- 
circle, calculate the corresponding declinations, 
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7. Then, if the declination of the moon, she being in an odd 
quadrant, is, when corrected by her latitude (vikshepa), greater 
than the declination of the sun, the aspect (pdta) is already past ; 

8. «Tf less, it is still to come: in an even quadrant, the 
contrary 1s the case. If the moon’s declination is to be subtracted 
from her latitude, the rules as to the quadrant are to be reversé@d. 


As in other processes of a similar character (see above, iv, 7-8; vii. 
2-6), we are supposed to have found by trial, for the starting-point of the 
present caleulatiou, the midmight next preeeding or following the occurrence 
of the aspect in question, and to have determined for that moment che 
longitudes and rates of motion of both bodies, and the moon's latitude. 
In finding the longitudes, we are to upply the correction for precession; this 
is the meaning of the expression in verse 6, drktulyasddhiténcédi, which 
may be literally translated ‘* Cegrees, ete., calculated for aceordance with 
observd plaee ’ ; the reference is to the similar expression for the precession 
contained in iii. 11. Next the declinations are to be found, and that otf 
the moon as eorreeted for her latitude. And since, in the odd quadrants— 
that is to say, the first and third, counting from the actual vernal equinox 
—-leclination is increasing, while in the others it is deereasing, if the 
dcelination in an odd quadrant of the nioon, the swifter moving body, is 
already greater than that of the sun, the time of equahty of declination is 
evidently already past, and the converse. But if, on the other hand, the 
moon’s declination (using that term in its Hindu sense) is so small, and 
her latitude so preat, being of opposite direetions, that her aetual distance 
from the equator is invasured by the exeess of the latter above the former, 
and so is of dircetion contrary to that of her declination, then, as declination 
increases, distance from the equator diminishes, or the contrary, and the 
conditions as formerly stated are reversed throughout. 


9. Multiply the sines of the two declinations’by radius, and 
divide by the sine of greatest declination: the difference of the 
arcs corresponding to the results, or half that difference, is to be 
added to the moon’s longitude when the aspect (pdta) is to come ; 

10. And is to be subtracted from tle moon’s longitude when 
the aspect is past. If the same quantity be multiphed by the 
gun’s motion and divided by the moon’s motion, the result is an 
equation, in minutes, which is to be applied to the sun’s place, in 
the same direction as the other to the moon’s. 

11. So also is to be applied, in the contrary direction, a like 
equation to the place of the moon’s node: This operation is ‘to 
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be repeated, until the declinations of the two bodies come to be 
the same. 


‘By this process are ascertained the longitudes of the sun and moon 
at the time when their declinations are equal. Its method may be briefly 
explained as follows. At the midnight assumed as the starting-point of 
the whole calculation there is found to be a certain difference in the two 
declinations: we desire to determine how far the paths of the two luminaries 
must be traced forward or backward, in order that that difference may be 
removed; and this must be effected by means of a series of approximations. 
We commence our calculation with the moon, as being the body of more 
rapid motion. By a: proportion the inverse of that upon which the rule 
for deriving the declination from the longitude (ii. 28) is founded, we 
ascertain at what longitude the moon would have the sun’s actual declina- 
tion, and at what longitude she would have her own actual declination, 
as corrected by her latitude: the difference between the two results 
is @ measure of the amount of motion in longitude, forward or backward, 
by which she would gain or lose the difference of declination, if the sun 
remained stationary and her own latitude unchanged. Since, however, that 
is not the case, we are compelled to calculate the corresponding motion of 
the sun, and also the moon’s latitude in her new position; and in order to 
the latter, we must correct the place of the node also for its retrograde 
motion during the interval. The motions of the sun and node are found 
by the following proportion: as the moon’s daily motion is to that of the 
sun, or to that of the node, so is the correction applied to the moon’s place 
to that which must be applied to the place of the sun, or to that of the 
node. A new set of positions in longitude having thus been found, the 
declinations are again to be calculated, and the same approximative process 
repeated—and so on, until the desired degree of accuracy is attained. 


The text permits us to apply, as the correction for the place of the 
moon, either the whole or the half of the difference of longitude found as 
the result of the first proportion: it is unessential, of course, in a process 
of this tentative character, what amount we assume as that of the first 
correction, provided those which we apply to the places of the sun and 
node be made to correspond with it: and there may be cases in which we 
Should be conducted more directly to the final result of the process by 
taking only half of the difference. 


12. The aspect (pdta) is at the time of equality of declina- 
tions ; if, then, the moon’s longitude, as thus increased or diminish- 
ed, be less than her longitude at midnight, the aspect is past; if 
greater, if 1s to come. 
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13. The minutes of interval between the moon’s longitude 
as finally established and that at midnight give, when multiplied 
by sixty and divided by the moon’s daily motion, the time of the 
aspect, in nadis. 


We had thus far found only the longitudes of the sin and moon at 
the time of equality of declination, and not that time itself: the latter is 
now derived from the former by this proportion: as the moon’s daily 
motion is to a day, or sixty nadis, so is the difference between the moon’s 
longitude at midnight and at the time of the aspect to the interval between 
the latter time and midnight. 


14. Multiply the half-sum of the dimensions (médna) of the 
sun and moon by sixty, and divide by the difference of their daily 
motions : the result is half the duration (sthitt), in nadi, etc. 

15. The corrected (sphuia) time of the aspect (pdta) is the 
middle: if that be diminished by the half-duration, the result is 
the time of the commencement ; if increased by the same, it is the 
time of the end. 

16. The time intervening between the moments of the begin- 
ning and end is to be looked upon as exceedingly terrible, having 
the likeness of a consuming fire, forbidden for al) works. 


The continuance of the centres of the sun and moon at the point cf 
equality of declination is, of course, only momentary; but the aspect and 
its malignant influences are to be regarded as lasting as long as there is 
virtual contact of the two disks at that point, or as long as a central eclipse 
of the sun would last if it took place there. Its half-duration, then, or the 
interval from its middle to its beginning or end respectively, is found by a 
proportion, as follows: if in a day, or sixty nadis, the two centres of the 
sun and moon become separated by a distance which is equal to the differ- 
ence of their daily motions, in how many nadis will they become separated 
by a distance which is equal to the sum of their semi-diameters? or 


diff. d motions: 60:: sum eemi-diam. : half-duration. 


And if this amount be subtracted from and added to the time of equality. 
of declination, the results will be the moments at which the aspect will 
begin and end respectively. 

Such is the plain and obvious meaning of the text in this passage. 
The commentator, however, in accordance with his interpretation of the 
next following verse (see below), declares that the aspect actually laste 
as long as any portion of the moon’s disk has the same declination with 
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any portion of that of the sun; and that, accordingly, it commences—the 
moon's declination being supposed to be increasing—whenever her remoter 
limb comes to have the same declination with the nearer limb of the: sun, 
und ends when her nearer limb comes to have the same declination with 
the remoter limb of the sun—the contrary being the case when her declina- 
tion is decreasing. He acknowledges that the text does not seem to teach 
this, but puts in the plea which is usual with him when excusing a palpable 
inaccuracy in the statements or processes of the treatise; numely, that the 
blessed author of the work, moved by pity for mankind, permitted here 
the substitution of difference of longitude for difference of declination, in 
vicw of the greater ease of its calculation, and the insignificance of the 
error involved. That error, however, is quite the reverse of insignificant; 
it is, indeed, so very gross and palpable that we cannot possibly suppose 
it to have been committed intentionally by the text; we regard it as the 
easier assumption that the conditions of the continuance of the aspect ure 
differently estimated in the text and in the commentary, being by the fornier 
taken to be as we have stuted them above, in our explanation of the 
process. The view of the matter taken by the cominentator, it is true, is 
decidedly the more natural and plausible one: there scems no good reason 
why an aspect which depends upon equality of dechnation should be detcr- 
mined as to continuance by motion in longitude, or why the aspect should 
only occur at all when the two centres are equally distant from the equator: 
why, in short, there should not be partial aspects, lke partial eclipses of 
the sun. If the doctrine of the commentary is a later development, or 
an independent form, of that which the text appears to represent, it is a 
naturally suggested one, and such as might have been expected to arise. 


17. While any parts of the disks of the sun and moon have 
tlhe same declination, so long is there a continuance of this aspect, 
causing the destruction of all works. 


18. So, from a knowledge of the time of’ 1ts occurrence, very 
great advantage is obtained, by means of bathing, giving, prayer, 
ancestral offerings, vows, oblations, and other like acts. 


We have translated verse 17 in strict accordance with the interpreta- 
tion of it presented in the commentary, although we must acknowledge 
that we do not see how that interpretation is to be reconciled with“ the 
actual form of the text. The term ekdyanagata, which the commentator 
renders ‘‘ having equal declination,’’ is the same with that which in the 
first verse signified ‘‘ situated in the same ayana’’; mandala, although it 
is sometimes used with the meaning “‘ disk,’’ here attributed to it by him, 
is the word employed in that same verse for a ‘ circle,’’ or ‘‘ 860° ’’; and 
aniara, which he explains by ekadega, *‘ any part,’’ never, so far’as we 
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kuow, 1s properly used in that sense, while it is of frequent occurrence else- 
where in this treatise with the meaning “‘ inte . !.’’ The-natural rendering 
of the line would seem to be ‘‘ when there is between the sun and moon 
the interval of a circle, situated in the same ayana’’ This, howéver, yieldg 
no useful meaning, since such a deseription could only apply to an actual 
eonjunction of the sun and moon. We do not see how the: uifficulty is to 
be solved, unless it be allowed us, in view of the discordance already poiated 
out us existing between the plain meaning of the previous passage and that 
attributed to it by the commentator, to assume that the text has been 
tanipered with in this verse, und made to furnish a different sense from 
that it originally had, partly by a forced interpretation, hut partly also by 
such an alteration of its readings us disables it from yielding any other 
intelligible meaning. 


19. When the equality of declinations of the sun and moon 
takes place in the neighbourhood of the equator, the aspect may 
then again occur a second time: in the contrary case, it may fail 
to occur. 


Near the equinox, where deelination changes rapidly, the moon, as 
the swifter moving body, may eome to have twiee, in rapid suecession, 
the same deelination with the sun, and upon the opposite sides of the 
equator. Neur the solstice, on the other hand, where the eeliptic .and 
equator are nearly parallel, the moon—if she happens to be nearer the 
equator than the sun is, owing to her latitude—muy pass the region in 
whieh the aspeet would otherwise be liable to oceur, without having had 
a declination equal in amount to that of the sun. 


20. If the sum of the longitudes of the sun and moon, in 
minutes, on being divided by the portion (bhoga) of an asterism 
(bha), yields a quotient between sixteen and seventeen, there is 
another, a third, vyatipdta. 


This is siraply a speeial applieation of the rule formerly given (ii. 65), 
for finding, for any given time, the eurrent period named yoga. The 
seventeenth of the series, as is shown by the list there given, has the same 
name, vyatipdta, with one of the aspeets treated of in this chapter: judging 
from verse 22, below, it is also regarded as possessing a like portentous 
and malignant character. ; 


21. Of the asterisms (dhishnya) Acleshé (sdrpa), Jyeshtha 
(dindra), and Revati (paushnya), the last quarters are junctions of 
the asterisms (bhasandhi) ; the first quarter in the asterisms follow- 
ing these respectively is styled ganddnta. 
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22. In all works, one must avoid the terrible trio of vyati- 
pétas, as also the trio of ganddéntas, and this trio of junetions of 
asterisms. 


The division of the ecliptic into twenty-sevenths, or asterisms, coin- 
cides with its division into twelfths, or signs, at the ends of the ninth, 
eightzenth, and twenty-seventh asterisms, which are also those of the 
fourth, eighth, and twelfth signs respectively. To this innocent circum-* 
stance it seems to be owing that those points, and the quarters of portions, 
or arcs of 200/, on either side of them, are regarded and stigmatized as 
unlucky and ominous. Hence the title bhasandhi; sandhi is literally 
"* putting together, joint,’’ and bha is, as has been noticed elsewhere (note 
to ili. 9-12), a name both of the asterisms and of the signs. In which of 
its various senses the word ganda is used in the compound ganddnta, we 
do not know. 


23. Thus hath been related that supreme, pure, excellent, 
mysterious, and grand system of the heavenly bodies : what else 
dost thou desire to know? 


In this verse re-appears the personality of the revealer of the treatise, 
the incarnation of a portion of the sun, which has been lost sight of since 
near the beginning of the work (i. 7). The questions addressed to him, in 
answer to this appeal, by Maya, the recipient of the revelation, introduce 
the next chapter, which, with the two that follow it, contains the additional 
explanations and instructions vouchsafed in reply. The last three chapters 
confessedly constitute a separate portion of the work, which is here divided 
into a pirva khanda and an uttara khanda, or a ‘* former Part’’ and 2 
‘“latter Part.’’ It is by no means impossible that the whole second Part 
is an appendix to the text of the Siddhanta as originally constituted. 

The title of the next following chapter is bhigolidhydéya, ‘‘ chapter of 
the earth-globe ’’: in the second part of the treatise the chapters are styled 
athydya, ‘* lection,’’ instead of, as hitherto, adhikdra, ‘‘ heading.’’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


CosmMoGgony, GEOGRAPHY, DIMENSIONS OF THE CREATION® 


Contents :—1-9, inquiries; 10-28, development of tho creative agencies, of the elements. 
and of the existing creation ; 29-31, form and disposition of the stellar and planetary 
systems; 92-44, situation, form, structure, and divisions of the earth; 45-72, varying 
phenomena of night and day in different latitudes and zones; 78-77, revolutions of 
the stare and planets; 78-79, regents of the different divisions of time; 80-90, 
dimensions of the planetary, stellar, snd ethereal orbits. 


1. ‘Then the demon Maya, prostrating himself with hands 
suppliantly joined before him who derived his being from the part 
of the Sun, and revering him with exceeding devotion, inquired 
as follows : 

2. O blessed one! of what measure is the earth? of what 
form? how supported? how divided? and how are there in it seven 
interterranean (pdtdla) earths? 

3. And how does the sun cause the varying distinction of 
day and night? how does he revolve about the earth, enlightening 
all creatures? 

4, For what reason are the day and night of the gods and 
of the demons opposed to one another? or how does that take place 
by means of the sun’s completion of his revolution? 

5. Why does the day of the Fathers consist of a month, but 
that of mortals of sixty nddis? for what reason is not this latter 
everywhere the case? 

6. Whence is it that the regents of the days, years, months, 
and hours (hord) are not the same? How does the circle of as- 
terisms (bhagana) revolve? what is the support of.it with the 
planets? 

7. The orbits of the planets and stars, uplifted from the 
earth one above another—what are their heights? what their inter- 
vals? what their dimensions? and what the order in which they 
are fixed? 7 
86 
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8. Why are the rays of the sun hot in the summer, and not 
so in the winter? how far do his rays penetrate? How many 
modes of measuring time (mdna) are there? and how are they 
employed ? 

9. Resolve these my diffieulties, O blessed one, ereator of 
creatures! for there is not fonnd besides thee another resolver, 
who beholdeth all things. ; 


The proper answers to these inquiries commence at about the twenty- 
seventh verse of the chapter, the preceding philosophical history of the 
development of the existing creation being apparently volunteered by 
the revelator. All the questions then find their answers in this chapter, 
excepting that as to the methods of measuring timc, which is disposed 
of in the fourteenth and concluding chapter. The subject of the thirteenth 
chapter also seems not to be contemplated in the laying out, in this 
passage, of the scheme of subjects to be treated of in the remainder of the 
treatise. 


10. Having heard the words thus uttered with devotion by 
Maya, he then again promulgated this mysterious and suprenie 


Book (adhydya) : 


11. Listen with concentrated attention : I will proclaim the 
seerct doetrine ealled the transcendental (adhydtma): there is 
nothing which may not be bestowed on those who are exceedingly 
devoted to me. 


12. Vasudeva, the supreme prineiple of divinity (brahman) 
whose form is all that is (tat), the supreme Person (purusha), un- 
manifested, free from qualities, superior to the twenty-five prin- 
eiples, nnperishable, 

13. Contained within matter (prakrti), divine, pervading 


everything, without and within, the attraetor—he, having in the 
first plaee ereated the waters, deposited in them energy. 


14, That beeame a golden egg, on all sides enveloped in 
darkness : In it first beeame manifested the unrestrained, the ever- 
lasting one. 


15. He in the seripture (chandas) is denominated the 
golden-wombed (hiranyagarbha), the blessed; as being the first 
(ddi) existenee, he is called Aditya ; as being generator, the sun, 
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16. This sun, hkewise named Savitar, the supreme source 
of light (jyotis) upon the border of darkness—he revolves, bringing 
beings into being, the creator of creatures. 


17. He is extolled as natural illuminator, destroyer of dark- 
ness, great. The Hymns (rcas) are his disk, the Songs (sdmant) 
his Beanie. the Liturgy (yajdénshi) his form. 


18. He, the blessed one, is composed of the trio of sacred 
scnptures, the soul of time, the producer of time, mighty, the 
soul of the universe, all-penetrating, subtle : in im is the universe 
established. 


19. Having made for his chariot, which is composed of the 
universe, a whecl consisting of the year, and having yoked the 
seven metres as his steeds, he revolves continually. 


20. Three quartcrs are immortal, seeret; this one quartel 
hath become manifest. In order to the production of the animated 
creation, he, the mighty one, produced Brahma, the principle of 
consciousness (ahankéra). 


21. Bestowing upon him the Scriptures (veda) as gifts, and 
establishing him within the egg as grandfather of all worlds, he 
himself then revolves, causing existence. 

22. Then Brahma, wearing the form of the principle of 
consciousness (ahankdra), produced mind in the creation: from 
mind was born the moon; from the eyes, the sun, the repository 
of hight ; 

23. From mind, the ether ; thence, in succession, wind, fire, 
waters, carth—these five clements (mahabhita) were produced by 
the successive addition of one quality. 

24, Agni and Soma, the sun and moon: then Mars ete. 
were produced, in succession, from light, earth, ether, water, 
wind. 

95. Again, dividing himself twelve-fold, he, the mighty one, 
produced what is known as the signs; and yet farther, what has 
the form of the asterisms (nakshatra), twenty-seven-fold. 

26. Then he wrought out the whole animate and inanimate 
creation, from the gods downward, producing forms of matter 
(prakrti) from the upper, middle, and lower currents (srotas), 
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27 - Having produced them in succession, as stated, by a 
difference of quality and function, he fashioned the distinctive 
character of each, according to the showing of the Scripture 


(veda)— 


. 28. That is, of the plancts, asterisms, and stars, of the 
earth, and of the universe, he the mighty one; of gods, demons, 
und mortals, and of:the Perfected (siddha), in their order. 


We do not regard ourselves as called upon to enter into any detailed 
examination of this metaphysical scheme of development of the creation, 
or to compare it critically with the similar schemes presented in other 
Hindu works, as Manu (chap. i), the Puranas (see Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, 
Book 1), etc. We will merely explain a few of its expressions, and of the 
allusions it contains. Vasudeva is an ordinary epithet of Vishnu, and its 
use in the signification here given it seems indicative of Vaishnava tenden- 
cies on the part of the author of the scheme. ‘The twenty-five principles 
referred to in verse 12 are those established by the Sankhya philosophy. 
Ihe reference in verse 15, first half, is to Hig-Veda x. 121. In the 
second half of the same verse we have a couple of false etymologies : 
dditya comes, not from ddi, “ first,’’ but from aditi, ‘‘ eternity ’’; 
and to derive sirya, ‘‘ sun,’’ from the root sé, ‘‘ generate ’’ (from which 
savitar actually comes), is beyond the usual measure of Hindu theologico- 
philosophical etymologizing. The Hymns, Songs, and Liturgy are the three 
bodies of scripture commonly known as the Rig-Veda, S&éma-Veda, and 
Yajur-Veda. The ‘* seven metres ’’ (v. 19) are those which ure most often 
employed in the construction of the Vedic hymns: in parts of the Veda 
itself they are personified, and marvellous qualities and powers are ascribed 
to them. ‘lhe obscure statement contained in the first half of verse 20 
comes from verses 3 and 4 of the purusha-hymn (Rig-Veda x. 90: the hymn 
is also found in others of the Vedic texts). The second half of verse 22 
also nearly coincides with a passage (v. 18) in the same hymn. Of the five. 
elements assumed by the Hindu philosophers, the first, ether, is said to 
be endowed only with the quality of audibleness; the second, air, has that 
of tengibility also; the third, fire, has both, along with color; to these 
qualities the fourth element, water, adds that of savor; the last, earth, 
possesses audibility, tangibility, color, savor, and odor: this is according to: 
the doctrines of the Sénkhya philosophy. In verses 24 and 25 we have 
specifications introduced out of consideration for the general character and’ 
object of this treatise: as also, in the part assigned to the sun in the history 
of development, we may perhaps recognize homage paid to its asserted 
author. For the beings called in verse 28 the ‘‘ perfected ’’ (eiddha), Bee 
below, verses 31 and 40. 
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29. This Brahma-egg is hollow; within it is the universe, 
consisting of earth, sky, etc. ; it has the form of a,sphere, like a 
receptacle made of a pair of caldrons. 


80. A circle within the Brahma-cgg is styled the orbit ol 
the ether (vyoman) : within that is the revolution of-tue asterisms 
(bha) ; and likewise, in order, one bclow the other, 


31. Revolve Saturn, Jupiter, Mars; the sun, Venus, 
Mercury, and the moon; below, in succession, the Perfected 
(siddha), the Possessors of Kauwledao (vidyddhara), and the 
clouds. 


The order of proximity to the carth in which the seven planets are 
here arranged is, as noticed sbove (i. 51-52), that upon which depends 
the succession of their regency over the days of the week, and 80 also 
the names of the latter. So far as the first three and the last are con- 
cerned, it is a naturally suggested arrangement, which could hardly fail 
to be hit upon by any nation having sufficient skill to form an order of 
succession at all: the order in which the sun, Mercury, and Venus are made 
to follow one another is, on the other hand, a matter of more arbitrary 
determination, and might have been with equal propriety, for aught we can 
see, reversed or otherwise varied. Of the supernatural beings called the 
‘* possessors of knowledge ’’ (vidyddhara) we read cnly in this verse: the 
‘* perfected ’’ we find again below, in verse 40, as inhabitants of a city on 
the earth’s surface. 


382. Quite in the middle of the egg, the earth-globe (bhigola) 
stands in the ether, bearing the supreme might of Brahma, which 
is of the nature of self-supporting force. 

88. Seven cavities within it, the abodes of serpents (ndga) 
and demons (asura), endowed with the savor of heavenly plants, 
delightful, are the interterranean (pdtdla) earths. 

34. <A collection of manifold jewels, a mountain of gold, is 
Meru, passing through the middle of the earth-globe, and pro- 
truding on either side. 

85.. At its upper end arc stationed, along with Indra, the 
gods, and the Great Sages (maharsht) ; at its lower end, in like 
manner, the demons (asura) have their place—each the enemy of 
the other. 
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36. Surrounding it on every side is fixed next this great 
ocean, like a girdle about the earth, dividing the two hemispheres 
of the gods and of the demons. 

37. And on all sides of the midst of Meru, in equal divisions 
of the ocean, upon islands (dvipa), in the different directions, are 
the ‘eastern and other cities, fashioned by the gods. 

38. At a quadrant of the earth’s circumference eastward, in 
the clime (varsha) Bhadracva, is the city famed as Yamakoti, 
having walls and gateways of gold. 

39. To the southward, in the chme Bharata, is in like 
manner, the great city Lanka: to the west, in the clime called 
Ketumala, is declared to be the city named Romaka. 

40). Northward, in the clime Kuru, is declared to be the city 
called that of the Perfected (siddha) ; in it dwell the magnanimous 
Perfected, free from trouble. 


41. These are situated also at a distance from one another of 
a quadrant of the earth’s cireumference ; to the north of them, 
at the same distance, 1s Meru, the abode of the gods (sura). 


42. Above them goes the sun when situated at the equinoxes ; 
they have neither equinoctial shadow nor elevation of the pole 
(akshonnatt). 


43. In both directions from Meru are two pole-stars (dhrura- 
tdrd), fixed in the nudst of the sky : to those who are situated in 
places of no latitude (niraksha), both these have their place in 
the horizon. 


44. Hence there is in those cities no elevation of the pole, 
the two pole-stars being situated in their horizon ; but their degrees 
of co-latitude (lambaka) are ninety: at Meru the degrees of lati- 
tude (aksha) are of the same number. 


In these verses we have so much of geography as the author of the 
chapter has seen fit to connect with his astronomical cxplanations. For 
a Hindu account of the carth, it is wonderfully moderate, and free from 
falschood. The absurd fictions which the Puranas put forth as geography 
are here for the most part ignored, only two or three of the features of their 
descriptions being retained, and those in an altered form. To the Puranas 
(see especially Wilson’s Vishnu Puréna, Book II., chap. ii-vi), the earth 
is a plain, of immense dimensions. Precisely in the middle of it rises 
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Mount Meru, itself of a size corapared with which the earth, as measured 
by the astronomers, is as nothing: it is said to be 84,000 yojanas high, 
and buried at the base 16,000 yojanas; it has the shape of an inverted cone, 
being 32,000 yojanas in diameter at its upper extremity, and only 16,000 
at the earth’s surface. Out of this mountain the astronomical system 
makes the axis of the earth, protruding at cither extremity, indeed, but of 
dimensions wholly undefined. As the Puraias declare the summit of 
Meru, and the mountains immediately supporting it, to be the site of the 
cities inhabited by the different divinities, so also we have here the gods 
placed upon the northern extremity of the earth’s axis, while their foes, 
the spirits of darkness, have their seat at the southern. The central 
circular continent, more than 100,000 yojanas in diameter, in the midst of 
which Meru lies, is named Jumbidvips, ‘‘ the island of the rose-apple tree *" 
it is intersected. by six parallel ranges of mountains, ruaning east and west, 
and connected together by short cross-ranges: the countries lying between 
these ranges are styled varshas, ‘‘ climes,’’ and are all fully named and 
described in the Purinas, as are the mountain-ranges themselves. The 
half-moon-shaped strips lying at the bases of the mountains on the eastern, 
southern, western, and northern edges of the continent, are called by the 
same names that are given by our text to the four insular elimes which it 
seis up. Bharata is a real historical name, appearing variously in the 
early Hindu traditions; Kuru, or Uttara-Kuru, is a title applied m Hindu 
geography of a less fietitious eharaeter to the country or people situated 
beyond the range of the Himalaya; the other two names appear to be 
altogether imaginary. The Puranas say nothing of eities in these four 
climes. Lanka, as noticed above (i. 62), is properly an appellation of the 
island Ceylon; and Romaka undoubtedly comes from the name of the great 
city which was the mistress of the western world at the period of lively 
eommercial intergourse hetween India and the Mediterranean: the other 
two cities are pure figments of the imagination. Our treatise, it will be 
observed, ignores the system of continents, or dvipas, and simply sur- 
rounds the earth with an ocean in the midst, like a girdle: the Puranas 
encompass Jambddvipa about with six other dvipas, or insular ring-shaped 
continents, each twice as vast as that which it encloses, and each separated 
from the next by an ocean of the same extent with itself. Of these seven 
oceans, the first, which washes the shores of Jambiddvipa, is naturally 
enough a¢knowledged to be composed of salt water: but the second is of 
syrup, the third of wine, the fourth of elarified butter, the fifth of whey, 
the sixth of milk, and the last of sweet water. Outside the latter is an 
uninhabited Jand of gold, and on its border, as the outmost verge of 
creation, is the monstrous wall of the Lokéloka mountains, beyond which 
is only nothingness and darkness. 

The author of the Siddhanta-Ciromani, more submissive than the 
writer of our chapter to the authority of tradition, accepts (Goladhy., chap. 
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ii) the series of concentric continents and oceans, but gives them all a 
place in the unknown southern hemisphere, while he regards Jambidvipa as 
occupying the whole of the northern. 

Lhe pdtdlas, or interterranean cavities, spoken of in verse 88, are also 
an important feature of the Puranic geography. If our author has not 
had the good sense to reject them, along with the insular continents, he 
at least passes them by with the briefest possible notice. In the Puranas 
they are declared to be each of them 10,000 yojanas in depth, and their 
divisions, inhabitants, and productions are described with the same ridi- 
culous detail as those of the continents on the earth’s surface. 

It will be observed that the text, although exhibiting in verse 41 a 
distinct apprehension of the fact that the pole is situated to the north- 
ward of all points of the equator alike, yet, in describing the position of 
the four great cities, speaks as if there were a north direction from Meru, 
in the continuation of the line drawn to the latter from Lanka, and an east 
aud west direction at right angles with this. 

for the terrestrial] equator, considered as a line or circle upon the 
earth’s surface, there is no distinctive name; it is referred to simply as the 
place ‘* of no latitude ’’ (niraksha, vyaksha). 


45. In the half-revolution beginning with Aries, the sun, 
being in the hemisphere of the gods, is visible to the gods: but 
while in that beginning with Libra, he is visible to the demons, 
moving in their hemisphere. 

46. Hence, owing to his exceeding nearness, the rays of the 
sun are hot in the hemisphere of the gods in summer, but in 
that of the demons in winter: in the contrary season, they are 
sluggish. 

47. At the equinox, both gods and demons see the sun in the 
horizon ; their day and night are mutually opposed to each other. 

48. The sun, rising at the first of Aries, while moving on 
northward for three signs, completes the former half-day of the 
dwellers upon Meru ; 

49, In like manner, while moving through the three signs 
beginning with Cancer, he completes the latter half of their day : 
he accomplishes the same for the enemies of the gods while 
moving through the three signs beginning with Libra and the 
three beginning with Capricorn, respectively. 

50. Hence are their night and day mutually opposed to one 
another: and the measure of the day and night is by the com- 
pletion of the sun’s revolution. 
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51. Their mid-day and midnight, which are opposed to one 
another, are at the end of each half-revolution from solstice to 
solstice (ayana). The gods and demons each suppose themselves 
to be uppermost. | 


52. Others, too, who are situated upon the same diameter 
(samasttrastha), think one another underneath—as the dweflers 
in Bhadrécgva and in Ketumala, and the inhabitants of Lanka 
and of the city of the Perfected, respectively. 


58. And everywhere upon the globe of the earth, men think 
their own place to be uppermost: but since it 1s a globe in the 
ether, where should there be an upper, or where an under side 
of it? 

§4. Owing to the littleness of their own bodies, men, look- 
ing in every direction from the position they occupy, behold this 
earth, although it is globular, as having the form of a wheel. 

55. To the gods, this sphere of asterisms revolves toward 
the right ; to the cneinies of the gods, toward the left ; in a situa- 
tion of no latitude, directly overhcad—always in a westerly direc- 
tion. 

56. Hence, in the latter situation, the day is of thirty 
nadis, and the night likewise : in the two hemispheres of the gods 
and demons there take place a deficiency and an excess, always 
opposed to one another. 

57. During the half-revolution beginning with Aries, there 
is always an excess of the day to the north, in the hemisphere of 
the gods—greater according to distance north—and a correspond- 
ing deficiency of the night; in the hemisphere of the demons, the 
reverse. 

58. In the half-revolution beginning with Libra, both the 
deficiency and excess of day and night in the two hemispheres are 
the opposite of this: the method of determining them; which is 
always dependent upon situation (deca) and declination, has been 
before explained. 

59. Multiply the earth’s circumference by the sun’s declina- 
tion in degrees, and divide by the number of degrees in a circle: 
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the result, in yojanas, is the distance from the place of no latitude 
where the sun is passing overhead. 


60. Subtract from a quarter of the earth’s circumference 
the number of yojanas thus derived from the greatest declination : 
at the distance of the remaining number of yojanas 

" 61. There occurs once, at the end of the sun's half-revolution 
from solstice to solstice, a day of sixty nadis, and a night of the 
same length, mutually opposed to one another, in the two hemi- 
spheres of the gods and of the demons. 


62. In the intermediate region, the deficiency and excess of 
day and night are within the limit of sixty nddis; beyond, this 
sphere of asterisms (bha) revolves perversely. 

63. Subtract from a quarter of the earth’s circumference the 
number of yojanas derived from the declination found by the sine 
of two signs : at that distance from the equator the sun is not seen, 
in the hemisphere of the gods, when in Sagittarius and Capricorn ; 

64. So also, in the hemisphere of the demons, when in 
Gemini and Cancer: in the quarter of the earth’s circumference 
where her shadow is lost, the sun may be shown to be visible. 

65. Subtract from the fourth part ot the earth’s periphery 
(kakshdé) the number of yojanas derived from the declination found 
by the sine of one sign: at the distance from the place of no 
latitude of the remaining number of yojanas, 

66. The sun, when situated in Sagittarius, Capricorn, 
Scorpio, and Aquarius, is not seen in the hemisphere of the gods ; 
in that of the demons, on the other hand, when in the four signs 
commencing with Taurus. 

67. At Meru, the gods behold the sun, after but a single 
rising, during the half of his revolution beginning with Aries ; the 
demons in like manner, during that beginning with Libra. 

68. The sun, during his northern and southern progresses 
(ayana) reyolves directly over a fifteenth part of the earth’s cir- 
cumference, on the side both of the gods and of the demons. 

69. Between those limits, the shadow is cast both southward 
and northward ; beyond them, it falls toward the Meru of either 
hemisphere respectively. 
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70. When passing overhead at Bhadragva, the sun is rising 
in Bhirata ; it is moreover, at that time, midnight in Ketumala, 
and sunsct in Kuru. 

71. In like manner also he produces, by his revolution, in 
Bharata and the other climes, noon, sunrise, midnight, and 
sunset, reckoning from east to west. ° 

72, ‘To one going toward Meru, there take place an elevation 
of the pole (dhruva) and a depression of the circle of asterisms ; 
tu one going toward the place of no latitude, on the contrary, a 
depression of the former and an elevation of the latter. 


This detailed exposition of the varying relutions of day and night’ in 
different parts of the globe is quite creditable to the ingenuity, and the* 
distinctness of apprehension, of those by whom it was drawn out. It is 
for the most part so clearly expressed us to need no additional explanations: 
we shall append to it only a few brief remarks. - 

How far, in verse 46, a true statement is given of the cause of the 
heat of summer and the cold of winter, may be made a matter of some 
question: the word which we have translated ‘‘ nearness ’’ (dsannatd) has 
no right to mean “ directness, perpendicularity,’’ and yet, when taken in 
connection with the preceding verse, it may perhaps admit that signification. 
‘Lhe second chapter shows that the Hindus knew very well that the sun is 
actually nearer to the whole earth in winter, or when near his perigee, 
than in summer. 

The expression ayandnta, ‘‘ at the end of an ayana,’’ employed in 
verses 51 and 61, and which we have rendered by a paraphrase, ‘might 
perhaps have been ag well translated, briefly and simply, ‘‘ at either 
solstice.’ Probably ayana, as used in the sense of “‘ solstice ’’ (see above, 
end of note to iii. 9-12), is an abbreviated form of ayandnta, like jyd for 
jydrdha (ii. 15-27), and aksha for akshonnati (i, 60). 

In verse 55, we have translated by, ‘‘ toward the right ’’ and ‘‘ toward 
the left ’’ the adverbs sacyam and apasavyam, which mean literally ‘‘ left- 
wise’ and “‘ right-wise ’’; that is to say, in such a manner that the left 
side or the right side respectively of the thing making the revolution is 
turned toward that about which the revolution is made, this being the 
Hindu mode of describing the passing of one person about another person 
or thing, especially m respectful salutation and in religious ceremonial. 

The natural measure of the day and of the night is assumed in verse 
56 etc. to be the half of a whole day, or thirty nadis, and any deviation 
from that norm is regarded as an excess (dhana, vrddhi) or a deficiency 
(rna, héni, kshaya). The former processes referred to at the end of verse 


.68 are those taught in ii, 60-62. 
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We have already above (note to i. 63-65) called attention to the fact, 
that all the Hindu measurements of longitude and latitude upon the earth’s 
surface are made in yojanas, and not in degrees. 

The expression ‘‘ perversely ’’ (viparita) in verse 62 is explained by 
the commentator to mean ‘‘ in such manner that the rules as already 
given cannot be applied ’’; since the sine of the ascensional difference 
(care—sea ii. 61) as found by them would be greater than radius. 

The latter half of verse 64 is obscure: its meaning seems to be, as 
explained by the commentator, that over a corresponding portion of the 
earth’s surface in the contrary hemisphere the sun is continuously visible 
during the same period, the shadow of the earth, which is the cause of 
night, not covering that portion. 


73. The circle of asterisms, bound at the two poles, impelled 
by the provector (pravaha) winds, revolves eternally : attached to 
that are the orbits of the planets, in their order. 

74. The gods and demons behold the sun, after it is once 
risen, for half a year ; the Fathers (pitaras), who have their station 
in the moon, for a half-month (paksha) ; and men upon the earth, 
during their own day. 

75. The orbit (kakshd) of one that is situated higher up 1s 
large ; that of one situated lower down is small. Upon a great 
orbit the degrees are great; so also, upon a small one, they are 
small. 

76. A planet situated upon a small circuit (bhramana) 
traverses the circle of constellations (bhagana) in a little time ; one 
revolving on a large circle (mandala), in a long time. 

77. The moon, upon a very small orbit, makes many revolu- 
tions: Saturn, moving upon a great orbit, makes, as compared 
with her, a much less number of revolutions. 


The connection and orderly succession of subjects is by no means 
strictly maintained in this part of the chapter. The seventy-fourth verse 
is palpably out of place, and is, moreover, in great part superfluous; for 
the statement contained in its first half has already twice been made, in 
verses 45 and 67, and in the latter passage in nearly the same terms as 
here: its last specification, too, is of a matter too obvious to call for notice. 
Nevertheless, the verse cannot well be spared from the chapter, since it 
contains the only answer which is vouchsafed to the question of verse 5, 
above, respecting the day and night of the Fathers. In the assignment of 
the different divisions of time, as single days, to different orders of beings, 
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the month has been given to the pitaras, ‘‘ Fathers,’? or manes of the 
departed, and they are accordingly located in the moon, each portion of 
whose surface enjoys a recurrence of day and night once in each lunar month. , 
The next following verses, 75 to 77, are a rather unnecessary amplification 
of the idea already expressed in i. 26-27; but they answer well enough here 
as special introduction to the detailed exhibition of the measurements of the 
planetary orbits which is to follow. Before that is brought in, however, 
we have the connection again broken, by the intrusion ot the two following 
vorses, respecting the regents of years, months, days, and hours. 


78. Counting downward from Saturn, the fourth successive- 
ly is regent of the day; and the third, in like manner, is declared 
to be the regent of the year; 

79. Reckoning upward from the moon are found, in succes- 
sion, the regents of the months ; the regents of the hours (hord), 
also, occur in downward order from Saturn. 

This passage appears to be introduced here as answer to the inquiry 
propounded in verse 6, above. Instead, however, of explaining why the 
different divisions of time are placed under the superintendence and pro- 
tection of different planets, the text contents itself with reiterating in a 
different form, what had already been said before (i. 51-52) respeeting the 
order of succession of the regents of the successive periods; but adding 
also the important and significant specifieation respecting the hours, or 
twenty-fourths of the day. We have sufficiently illustrated the subject, in 
connection with the other passage; we will only repeat here that, the 
planets being regarded as standing in the order in which they are mentioned 
in verse 31, above, their successive regency over the hours is the one 
fundamental fact upon which all the rest depend, each planet being con- 
stituted lord also of the day whose first hour is placed under his charge, 
and so likewise of the month and of the year over whose first hour and 
day he is regent—neither the month nor the year, any more than the hour 
itself, being divisions of time which are known to the Hindus in any other 


uses, and the name of the hour, hord, which is the Greek oa betraying 
the source whence the whole system was introduced into India. 


80. The orbit (kakshd) of the asterisms, (bha) is the circuit 
(bhramana) of the sun multiplied by sixty: by so many yojanas 
does the circle of the asterisms revolve above all. 

81. If the stated number of revolutions of the moon in an 
Hon (kalpa) be multiplied by the moon’s orbit, the result is to 
be known as the orbit of the ether: so far do the rays of the sun 
penetrate. 
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82. If this be divided by the number of revolutions of any 
planet in an Afton (kalpa), the result will be the orbit of that 
planet : divide this by the number of terrestrial days, and the 
result is the daily eastward motion of them all. 


83. Multiply this number of yojanas of daily motion by the 
orbit of the moon, and divide by a planet’s own orbit; the result 
is, when divided by fifteen, its daily motion in minutes. 


84. Any orbit, multiphed by the earth’s diameter and 
divided by the earth’s circumference, gives the diameter of that 
orbit; and this, being diminished by the earth’s diameter and 
halved, gives the distance of the planet. 


85. The orbit of the moon is three hundred and twenty-four 
thousand yojanas: that of Mercury's conjunction (¢ighra) 1s one 
million and forty-three thousand, two hundred and nine: 


86. That of Venus’s conjunction (gighra) is two million, six 
hundred and sixty-four thousand, six hundred and thirty-seven : 
next, that of the sun, Mercury, and Venus is four million, three 
hundred and tlirty-one thousand, five hundred : 


87. That of Mars, too, is eight million, one hundred and 
forty-six thousand, nine hundred and nine; that of the moon’s 
apsis (ucca) is thirty-eight milhon, threc hundred and _ twenty- 
cight thousand, four hundred and cighty-four : 

, 88. That of Jupiter, fifty-one million, three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand, seven hundred and sixty-four : of the moon's 
node, eighty million, five hundred and seventy-two thousand, eight 
hundred and sixty-four : 


89. Next, of Saturn, one hundred and twenty-seven million, 
six hundred and sixty-eight thousand, two hundred and fifty-five : 
of the asterisms, two hundred and fifty-nine million, eight hundred 
and ninety thousand, and twelve : 


90. The entire circumference of the sphere of the Brahma- 
egg’ is eighteen quadrillion, seven hundred and twelve trillion, 
eighty billion, eight hundred and sixty-four million: within this 
is the pervasion of the sun's rays. | 
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We present below the numurical data given in these verses, in a form 
easier of reference and of compariron with the like data of other treatises ; 


Planet etc. Orbit, in yojanas. " 
Moon, 324,000 
» apsis, 36,928,484 
rr node, R0 572 864 
Mereury (conjunction), 1,043,209 
Venus (ccnjunction), 2,664 637 
Sun, 4,331,500 
Mars, 8,146,909 
Jupiter, 51,375,764 
Saturu, 127 ,668 ,255 
Asterisms, 259,890,012 
Universe, 18, /12,080,864 ,000,000 


We have already inore than once (see above, notes to i. 25-27, and 
iv. 1) had occasion to notice upon what principles the orbits of the planets, 
as here stated, were constructed by the Hindus. That of the moon (see 
note to iv. 1) was obtained by a true process of calculation, from genuine 
data, and is a tolerable approximation to the truth: all the others are 
manufactured out of this, upon the arbitrary and false assumption that the 
mean motion of all the planets, each upon its own orbit, is of equal absolute 
amount, and hence, that its apparent value in each case, as seen by us, 
is inversely as the planet’s distance, or that the dimensions of the orbit 
are directly as the time employed im traversing it, or as the period of 
sidereal revolution. These dimensions, then, may be found by various. 
methods: upon dividing the circumference of the moon’s orbit by her time 
of sidereal revolution, we obtain as the amount of her daily motion in 
-yojanas 11,858.717 nearly (more exactly 11,858.71693+); and multiplying 
this by the time of sidereal revolution of any planet, we obtain that planet’s 
orbit. This is equivalent to making the proportion 


moon’s sid. rev. : planet’s sid. rev. :: moon’s orbit: planet’s orbit 


And since the times of sidereal revolution of the planets are inversely 
as the number of revolutions made by them in any given period, this 
proportion, again, is equivalent to 


. planet’s no. of rev. in an Alon: moon’s do. :: moon’s orbit: planet’s orbit 


This is the form of the proportion from which is derived the rule as stated 
in the text, only the latter designates the product of the multiplication of 
the moon’s orbit by her number of revolutions as the orbit of the ether 
(dkdga), or the circumference of the Brahma-egg, within which the whole 
creation, as above taught, is enclosed. This is the same thing with attri-. 
buting to the outermost shell of the universe one tl docket revolution in 
an Aion (kalpa), of 4,820,000,000 years. 
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There is one feature of the system exposed in this passage which to 
us is hitherto quite inexplicable: it is the assignment to the astezisms of 
an orbit sixty times as great as that of the sun. This, according to all the 
analogies of the system, should imply a revolution of the asterisms east- 
ward about the earth once in each period of sixty sidereal years. The 
same orbit is found allotted to them in the Siddhanta-Ciromani (Ganitidhy., 
iv. §), and it is to be looked upon, accordingly, as an essential part of the 
general Hindu astronomical system. We do not see how it is to be brought 
into connection with the other doctrines of the system, or what can he its 
origin and import—unless, indeed, it be merely an application to the 
asterisms, in an entirely arbitrary way, of the general law that everything 
must be made to revolve about the earth as a centre. We have noticed 
above (note to ili, 9-12) its inconsistency with the doctrine of the precession 
adopted in this treatise. 


The dimensions of the several orbits stated in the text are for the 
most part correct, being such as are derived by the processes above explained 
from the numbers of sidereal revolutions given in a former passage (i. 29-34). 
‘here is, however, one exception: the orbit of Mercury, as so derived, is 
1,048,207.8, and the number adopted by the text—which rejects fractions 
throughout, taking the nearest whole number—should be, accordingly, 
—208, and not-209. If we took as divisor the number of Mercury’s revolu- 
tions in an Avon as corrected by the bija (see note to i. 29-34), we should 
actually obtain for his orbit the value given it by the text; the exact quotient 
being 1,048,208.73. But as none of the other orbits given are such as 
would be found by admitting the several corrections of the bija, it seems 
preferable to assume that the text has at this point become corrupt, or else 
that the author of the chapter made a blunder in one of his calculations.* 


The value of a minute of arc upon the moon’s orbit being fifteen 
yojanas (see note to iv. 2-8), the value, in minutes, of any planet’s mean 
daily motion may be readily found from its orbit by the proportion of which 
the rule given in verse 88 is a statement, as follows: as the distance, or 
the orbit, of the planet in question is to that of the moon, so is the moon’s 
mean motion in minutes, or 11,858.717+15, to that of the planet. 


In verse 84 we are taught to calculate the distance of any planet from 
the earth’s surface: in order to this, we are first to find the diameter of 


*The last six verses of the chapter, which contain the numerical data, may very 
possibly be a later addition to its original content: tbe Ayin-Akbari (as translated by 
Gladwin), in its account of the astronomy of the Hindus, which it professedly bases upon 
the Stirya-Siddbanta, gives these orbits (8vo. edition, London, 1800, ii. 308), but with 
the fractional parts of yojanas, as if independently derived from the data and hy the 
rules of the text: the orbit of Mercury it states correctly, as 1,043,2072 yojanas. 
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the planet’s orbit, adopting, as the ratio of the diameter to the circum- 
ference, that of the diameter to the circumference of the earth—the for- 
mer, of course, as calculated (i. 59) by the false ratio of 1: ./10. After heing 
guilty of so gross an inaccuracy, it is quite superfluous, and a mere affecta- 
tion of exactness, to take into account so trivial a quantity as the radius 
of the earth, in estimating the planet’s distance from the earth. 

In the doctrine of the orbits of the planets, us here laid down, we 
have once more a total negation of the reality of their epicyclical motions, 
and of their consequently varying distances from the earth in different parts 
of their revolutions. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Or THE ARMILLARY SPHERE, AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 


Conrents :—1-13, construction and equipment of the armillary sphere; 18-15, position of 
certain points and sines upon it; 15-16, its adjustinent and revolution; 17-25, other 
instruments, especially for the determination of time. 


1. Then, having bathed in a secret and pure place, being 
pure, adorned, having worshipped with devotion the sun, the 
planets, the asterisms (bha), and the elves (guhyaka), 


2. Let the teaeher, in order to the instruction of the pupil— 
himself beholding everything clearly, in accordance with the 
knowledge handed down by successive communication, and learned 
from the mouth of the master (gquru)— 


3. Prepare the wonder-working fabric of the terrestrial and 
stellar sphere (bhabhagola). . . . 


We have already remarked above (note to xii. 1-9) that the sul ject 
of this chapter is one respecting which no inquiries were addressed at 
the beginning of the preceding chapter by the recipient to the communi- 
cator of the revelation, and that the chapter accordingly wears in some 
measure the aspect of an interpolation. It comes in here as furnishing 
& means of illustrating to the pupil the mutual relations of the earth 
and the heavens as explained in the last chapter—and yet not precisely 
as there explained; for it gives a representation only of the earth and 
of the one starry concave upon which the apparent movements of all 
the heavenly bodies are to be traced, and not of the concentric spheres 
and orbits out of which the universe has been declared to be constructed. 
The chapter has a peculiar title, unlike that of any other in the treatise: 
it is styled jyotishopanishadadhydya, ‘* lection of the astronomical Upani- 
shad.’’ Upanishad is the name ordinarily given to such brief treatises, 
of the later Vedic period, or of times yet more modern, as are regarded 
as inspired sources of philosophical and theological knowledge, and are 
looked upon with peculiar reverence: its application to this chapter is 
equivalent to an assumption for it of especial sanctity and authority. It. 
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may possibly also indicate that the chapter is originally an independent 
treatise, incorporated.into the text of the Strya-Siddhanta. 

The word bha, in verse 1, may mean either the asterisms proper 
(nakshatra), or the signs (régi), and is explained by the commentator as 
intended to include both. ‘The guhyakas, ‘‘ secret ones,’”’ are a class of 
demigods who attend upon Kuvera, the god of wealth, and are the 
keepers of his treasures: why they are mentioned here, as object» of 
especial reverence to the ustronomical teacher, is not obvious. The com- 
mentator explains the word by ‘‘ Yakshas etc., lesser divinities.’’ In our 
translation of verse 8 we have followed the reading of the published 
text, which Colebrooke also appears to have had before him: our own 
manuscripts read, instead of bhibhugola, bhimigola and bhumergola, 
““ sphere of the earth ’’ simply. 

Colebrooke, in his essay On the Indian and Arabian Divisions of the 
Zodiac (As. Res., ix. 823 ete.; Essays, ii. 321 etc.) to which we have 
already so often had occasion tu refer, gives a translation of part of this* 
chapter, from the beginning of the third to the middle of the thirteenth 
verse, as also a brief sketch of the armillary sphere of which tho con- 
struction is taught in the Siddhanta-Qiromani. He farther furnishes a 
description, and a comparison witli these, of the somewhat similar in- 
struments employed by the Greeks, the Arabs, and the early European 
astrononiers. It has not seemed to us worth while to extract these 
descriptions and comparisons, or to draw up others from independent and 
original sources: the object of the Hindu instrument is altogether differ- 
ent from that of the others, since it is intended merely as an illustration 
of the positions and motions of the heavenly bodies, while those are 
meant to subserve tho purposes of astronomical observation; and _ its 
relation to them is determined by this circumstance: while it, of course, 
possesses some of the circles which center into the construction of the 
others, it is, upon the whole, a very different and much more complicated 
and cumbersome structure. There is nothing in the way of supposing 
that the first hint of its construction may have been borrowed from the 
instruments of western nations: but, on the other hand, it may possibly 
admit also of being regarded as an independent Hindu device. 


3... . Having fashioned an earth-globe of wood, of the 
desired size, 

4. Fixa staff, passing through the midst of if and protruding 
at either side, for Meru ; and likewise a couple of sustaining hoops 
‘(kakshé), and the equinoctial hoop ; 

5. These are to be made with graduated divisions (angula) 
of degrees of the circle (bhagana). . . . . 
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The fixing of a solid globe of wood, representing the earth, in the 
midst of this instrument, is of itself enough to render impracticable its 
application to purposes of astronomical observation. For Meru, the 
axis and poles of the earth, see verse 34 of the preceding chapter. We 
are not informed of what relative size the globe and the encompassing 
hoops are to be made; probably their relation is to be such that the 
globe will be a small one, contained within an aniple sphere. The two 
‘* supporting hoops,’’ to which are to be attached all the numerous _par- 
allels of declination hereafter described, ure, of course, to be fastened to 
the axis at right angles to one another, and to represent the equinoctial 
and solstitial colures. The commentary directly prescribes this, and the 
text also assumes it in a later passage (v. LQ). 

Colebrooke, following the guidance of the commentators, troats the 
former half of verse 5 as belonging to the following passage, instead of 
the preceding. Jt can, however, admit of no reasonable question that 
the connection as cstablished in our translation is the true one: it is 
demanded by the natural construction of the verses, und also yields a 
decidedly preferable sense. 


5. . . . Farther—by means of the several day-radu, as 
adapted to the seale established for those other eircles, 


G. And by means of the degrees of declination and latitude 
(vikshepa) marked off upon the latter—at their own respective 
distanees in declination, according to the deelination of Aries ete., 
three 


7. Hoops are to be prepared and fastened : these answer also 
inversely for Cancer, etc. In the same manner, three for Libra 
ete., answering also inverscly for Capricorn, etc., 

8. And situated in the southern hemisphere, are to be made 
and fastened to the two hoop-supporters. . 


The grammatical construction of this passage is excessively cumbrous 
and intricate, and we can hardly hope that the version which we have 
given of it will be clearly understood without farther explanations. Its 
meaning, however, is frec from ambiguity. We have thus far only three 
of the circles out of which our instru:nent is to be constructed, namely 
those intended to represent the two colures and the cquator: we are 
next to add hoops for the diurnal circles described by the sun when at 
the points of connection between the different signs of the zodiac. Of 
thesc there will bce, of course, three north of the equator, one for the 
sun at the ond of Aries and at the heginning of Virgo, one for the sun 
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at the end of Taurus and at the beginning of Leo, and one for the sun 
at the end of Gemini and the beginning of Cancer, or at the solstice: 
also, in the southern hemisphere, three others corresponding to these. 
‘I'he dimensions of which they must be made are to be determined | by 
their several radii (which are called day-radii—see above, ii. 60), as 
ascertained by calculation and reduced to the same scale upon which the 
colures and equator were constructed. ‘They are then to be attached to 
the two general supporting hoops, or colures, cach at its proper distance 
from the equator; this distance is asccrtuined by caleulating the deeli- 
nation of the sun when at the points in question, and is determined 
upon the instrument by the graduation of the two supporting hoops. 
This graduation is in the text called that for declination {kraénti) and 
latitude (vikshepa): it will be remembered that, according to Hindu 
usage, the latter mcans distance from the echptic as measured upon a 
eircle of declination. 


8. . . . Those likewise of the asterisms (bha) situated in the 
southern and northern hemispheres, of Abhijit, 

9. Of the Seven Sages (saptarshayas), of Agastya, of 
Brahma etc., are to be fixed. 

If the orders given im these verses are to be strictly followed, our 
instrument must now be burdened with forty-two additional cireles of diurnal 
revolution, nainely those of the twenty-seven junction-slars (yogaldrd) 
of the asterisms and of that of Abhijit—which is here especially nien- 
tioed, as not being always ranked aimeng the astcrisms (see above, 
p. 240 etc.)—those of the seven other fixed stars of which the positions 
were stated in the cighth chapter (vv. 10-12 and 20-21), and also those 
of the Seven Sages, or the conspicuous stars in Ursa Major (sco end of 
the last note to the eighth chapter). Such impracticable directions, 
however, cannot but inspire the suspicion thal the imstrumient may never 
have been constructed except upon paper. 


9, . . . dust in the midst of all, the equinoctial (vdishuvatt) 
hoop is fixed. 


10. Above the points of intersection of that and the support- 
ing hoops are the two solstices (ayana) and the two cquinoxes 


(vishuvat). . . 


We have already noticed (note to ii. 6) that the cclestial equator 
derives its name from the equinoxes through which it passes. It seems a 
little strange that the adjustment of the hoop representing it to the two 
supporting hoops, which we should naturally regard as the first step in 
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the construction of tho instrument, is here assumed to be- deferred until 
after all the other circles of declination are fixed in their places. 

The word translated ‘‘ above ’’ (tirdhvam) in verse 10 requires to be 
understood in two very differe#t senses, as is pointed out by. the com- 
mentator, to niake the definitions of position of tlie solstices and of the 
equinoxes both correct: the latter are situated precisely at the intersec- 
tion of the equinoctial colure with the cquator; the former at a distance 
of 24° above and below the intersection of the equator with the other 
colure, or at the intersection of the colure with the third parallel of the 
sun’s declination, on either side of the equator. 

We are next taught how to fix in its proper position the hoop which 
is to represent the ecliptic. 


10... . From the place of the equinox, with the exact 
number of degrees, as proportioned to the whole circle, 


11. Fix, by oblique chords, the spaces (kshetra) of Aries and 
the rest; and so hkewise another hoop, running obliquely from 
solstice (ayana) to solsticc, 

12. And called the circle of declination (krdntz) : upon that 
the sun constantly revolves, giving light: the moon and the other 
plancts also, by their own nodes, which are situated in the ecliptic 
(apamandala), 

13. Being drawn away from it, are belield at the limit of 
their removal in latitude (vikshepa) from the corresponding point 
of dechnation. ... 


Instead of simply directing that a circle or hoop, of the same dimen- 
sions as those of the equator and colures, be constructed to represent the 
ecliptic, and then attached to the others at the equinoxes and _ solstices, 
the text regards it as necessary to fix, upon the six diurnal circles of 
the sun of which the construction and adjustment were taught above, 
in verses 5-8, the points of division of all the twelve signs, before 
the ecliptic hoop can be added to the instrument. In the compound 
tiryagjyd, in verse 11; which we have rendered ‘‘ oblique chords,’’ we 
conceive jyd to have its own more proper meaning of *‘ chord,’’ instead of 
that of ‘‘ sine,’’ which, by substitution for jydrdha (see note to ii. 15-27, 
near the end), it has hitherto uniformly borne. We are to ascertain by 
calculation the measure of the chord of 80°, to reduce it to the scale of 
dimensions adopted for the other great circles of the instrument, and. 
then, commencing from either equinox, to lay it off, in an oblique dires- 
tion, to the successive diurnal circles, northward and southward, ‘ thys 
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v 
fixing the positions upon them of the initial and final points of the 
twelve signs; and through all ee points the ecliptic hoop is to be 
made to pass. 

It does not appear that separate hoops for the orbits of the other 
planets, attached to the ecliptic at their respective nodes, are to be added 
to the instrument. 

In verse 12 we have a name for the ecliptic, apamandala, which ‘does 
not occur elsewhere in the treatise. The word might be litezally trans- 
lated “‘ off-circle,’’ and regarded as designating the circle which deviates 
in direction from the neighbouring cquator; but it is more probably an 
abbreviation for apakramamandala, which would mean, like the ordinary 
terms krantimandala, krantivrita, ‘‘ circle of declination.”’ 


13... . The orient echptie-pomt (lagna) is that at the 
orient horizon ; the occident point (astamgachat) is sinilarly deter- 
mined. 


14. The meridian echptic-point (nadhyama) is as ealeulated 
by the cquivalents in right ascension (lankodayds), for mid-heaven 
(khamadhya) above. The sine which is between the meridian 
(madhya) and the horizon (kshittja) is styled the day-measure 
(antyd). 

15. And the sine of the sin’s ascensional difference 
(caradala) is to be recognized as the interval between the equator 
(vishuvat) and the horizon. . 


These verses contain an unnecessary and fragmentary, as also  con- 
fused and blundering, definition of the positions upon the sphere of a 
few among the points and lines which have been used in the calculations 
of the earlier parts of the treatise. We are unwilling to believe that 
the passage is anything but a late interpolation, made by an awkward 
hand. For the point of the ecliptic termed lagna, or that one which is 
at any given moment passing the eastern horizon, or rising, see lil. 46-48, 
and note upon that passage. ‘The like’ point at the western horizon, 
which the commentator here calls astalagna, ‘‘ lagna of setting,’’ and 
which the text directs us to find ‘‘ in a corresponding manner,’’ has never 
been named or taken into account anywhere in the treatise: we have 
seen above (as for instance, in ix. 4-5) that all its processes into which 
distanee in ascension enters as an element ure transferred for calculation 
from the occident to the orient horizon. For madhyalagna, the point 
of the ecliptic situated upon the meridian, see above, ili. 49 and note. 
Although we have ordinarily translated the term by “‘ meridian ecliptic- 
point,’’ this being a convenient and exact definition of the point actually 
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referred to, we do not regard the word madhya, occurring in it, as mean- 
ing “‘ meridian ’’ in the sense in which it is used in modern astronomy, 
namely the great circle passing through the observer’s zenith and the 
north and south points of his horizon. For it deserves to be noted that 
the text has no distinctive name for the meridian, and nowhere makes 
any yeference to it as a circle on the sphere: it will be seen just below 
that, while the position of the horizon is defined, the meridian is not 
contemplated as a eircle of sufficient consequence to require to be repre- 
sented upon the illustrative armillary sphere. The eomimentator not 
very infrequently has occasion to speak of the meridian, and _ styles it 
yamyottaravrtta, *‘ south and north circle,’’ or dardhvaydmyottaravrita, 
‘“ uppermost south and north cirele.’’ In the latter half of verse 14, 
where we have translated madhya by ‘“‘ meridian,’’ it would have been 
more exact 10 say “‘ mid-heaven,’’ or “‘ the sun at the middle of his visible 
revolution,”” or ‘‘ the sun when at the point called madhyalagna.” 
For the ‘‘ day-measure ’’ (antyd), see above, iii. 34-36. Its definition 
given here is as bad as it could well be: for, passing over the fact that 
the line in question is not properly a sine, and moreover that the text 
does not tell us in which of the numberless possible directions it ix to be 
drawn from the meridian to the horizon, the line which it is attempted 
to deseribe is not the one which ihe treatise regards as the antyd, but 
the correspondent of the latter in the small ecirele deseribed by the sun. 
That is to say, the text here substitutes the line DA in Fig. 8, above 
(p. 101), for the line EG. A similar blunder is made in defining the 
sine of the sun’s ascensional difference (carajyd): the lme AB in the 
same figure, which is the ‘‘ earth-sine ’’ (kujyd, kshitijyd), is taken, in- 
stead of its equivalent in terms of a great circle, CG. Moreover, the 
text reads ‘‘ equator ’’ (vishuvat—EC in the figure) here for “‘ east and 
west hour-cirele ’’ (unmandala—CP): .the eommentaior restores the 
latter, and excuses the substitution by a false translation of the latter 
half of iii. 6, making it mean ‘‘ the cust and west hour-cirele is likewise 
denominated the equinoctial cirele.’’ 

la verse 14, lankodayds is substituted for the more usual term lanko- 
daydsavas (sce above, ili. 49, and note), mm the sense of ‘‘ equivalents of 
the signs in right ascension,’’ literally, “‘ at Lanka.”’ 

15... . Having turned upward one's own place, the circle 


of the horizon is midway of the sphere. 


16. As covered with a casing (wastra) and as left uncovered, 


it is the sphere surrounded by T.gkloka. 

The simple direction to turn upward one’s own situation upon the 
central wooden globe which represents the earth does not, it is evident, 
contemplate any very careful or exact adjustment of the instrument. 
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Verse 16 is very elliptical and obscure in its expressions, but their 
general meaning is plaia, and is that which is attributed to them by the 
commentator. The proper elevation having, been given to the pole of 
the sphere, a circle is by some means or other to be fixed about its 
midst, or equally distant from its zenith and nadir, to represent the 
horizon. Then the part below is to be encased in a cloth covering, fhe 
upper hemisphere alone being left open. As thus arranged, the sphere 
is, as It were, girt about by the Lokéloka mountains. Lokéloka is, as we 
have seen above (note to xl. 32-44), the name of the giant mountain- 
range which, in the Puranic geography, is made the boundary of the 
universe: it is appurently so called because it separates the world (loka) 
from the non-world (aloka); and as out of the Puranic Meru the new 
astronomical geography inakes the axis and poles of the earth, so out of 
these mountains it makes the visible horizon. 

The ‘‘ wonder-working fabric of the terrestrial and stellar sphere ’’ is 
now fully constructed, and only requires farther, in order to its comple- 
tion as an edifying and instructive illustration of the relations of the 
heavens to the earth, to be set in motion about its fixed axis. 


16. . . . By the application of water is made ascertainment 
of the revolution of time. 


17. One may construct a sphere-instrument combined with 
quicksilver: this is a mystery; if plainly described, 1t would be 
generally intelligible in the world. 


18. Therefore let the supreme sphere be constructed accord- 
ing to the instruction of the preceptor (guru). In each successive 
age (yuga), this construction, having become lost, is, by the Sun’s 


19. Favor, again revealed to some one or other, at his 
pleasure. .. . 


Here we havo another silly mystification of a simple and compara- 
tively insignificant matter, like that already noticed at the end of the 
sixth chapter. ‘The revolution of the machine of which the construction 
has now been explained, in imitation of the actual motion of the heavens 
about the earth, is something so calculated to strike the minds of the 
uninitiated with wonder, that the means by which it is to be accom: 
plished must not be fully explained even in this treatise, lest they should 
become too generally known: they must be learned by each pupil directly 
from his teacher, as the latter has received them by successive tradition, 
from the original and superhuman source whence they came. It is perfectly 
evident that such a fabric could only be made to revolve in a rude and 
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imperfect way; that it should have marked time, and continued for any — 
period to correspond in position with the actual sphere, is impossible. 

The word which, upon the authority of the commentator, we have 
rendered ‘‘ water,’’ in verse 16, is amrtasrdéva, literally ‘‘ having an im- 
mortal flow ’’: perhaps the phrase should be translated rather, ‘ by 
managing a constant current of water.’’ 


19. . . . So also, one should construct instruments (yantra) 
in order to the ascertainment of time. 


20. When quite alone, one should apply quicksilver to the 
wonder-causing instrument. By the gnomon (ganku), staff 


(yashti), arc (dhanus), wheel (cakra), instruments for taking the 
shadow, of various kinds, 


21. According to the instruction of the preceptor (guru), is 
to be gained a knowledge of time by the diligent. . 


The commentator interprets the first part of verse 20 in correspond- 
ence with the sense of the preceding passage: the application of mereury 
to a revolving machine, in order to give it the appearance of automatic 
motion, must be made privately, lest people, understanding the method 
too well, should cease to wonder at it. The instruments mentioned in the 
latter half of the same verse are explained in the commentary simply by 
citations from the yantrddhydya, ‘‘ chapter of instruments,’’ of the 
Siddhanta-Ciromani (Golddhy., pp. 111-186, published edition). We will 
state, as briefly as may be, their character : 

The gnomon (canku) needs no explanation: its construction and the 
method of using it have been fully exhibited in the third chapter of our 
treatise. The ‘‘ staff-instrument ’’ (yashtiyantra) is described as follows. 
A eircle is described upon a level surface with a radius proportioned to 
that of the spherc, or to tabular radius. Its cardinal points are ascer- - 
tained, and its east and west and north and south diametérs are drawn. 
From the former, at either extremity, is laid off the sine of amplitude 
(agré) ascertained by calculation for the given day: the points thus deter- 
mined upon the circumference of the circle represent the points on the 
horizon at which the sun rises and sets. Another circle, with a radius 
proportioned to that of the calculated diurnal circle of the day (dyujyé), 
is also described about the centre of the other, and is divided into sixty - 
equal parts, representing the division of the sun’s daily revolution into 
sixty nédis. Into o depression at the centre, the foot of a staff (yashti),. 
equal in length to the radius of the larger circle, is loosely inserted. When 
it is desired to ascertain the time of the day, this staff is pointed directly 
toward the sun, or in such manner that it casts no shadow; its extremity 
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then represents the place of the sun at the moment upon the sphere. 
Measure, by a stick, the distance of that extremity from the point of sunrise 
or of sunset: this will be the chord of that part of the diurnal circle which 
is intercepted between the sun’s actual position and the point at which 
he rose, or will set: the value of the corresponding are in nfidis may be 
ascertained by. applying the stick to the lesser graduated circle. ‘The result 
is the time since sunrise, or till sunset. ° 


The “ wheel ’’ (cakra) is a very simple instrument for obtaining, by 
observation, the sun’s altitude and zenith-distance. It is simply a wheel, 
suspended by a string, graduated to degrees, having its lowest point and 
the extremities of its horizontal diameter distinctly marked, and with a. 
projecting peg at the centre. When used, its edge is turned toward the 
sun, so that the shadow of the peg falls upon the graduated periphery, 
and the distances of the point where it meets the latter from the horizontal 
and lowest points of the wheel respectively are the required altitude and 
zenith-distance of the sun. Fiom these, by the methods of the third 
chapter (iii. 37-39), the time may be derived. 

Tho “ arc ’’ (dhanus) is the lower half of the instrument just described 
—or, we may also suppose, a quadrant of it; since only a quadrant is 
required for making the observations for which the instrument is employed. 


21. By water-instruments, the vessel (kapdla), etc., by the 
peacock,.man, monkey, and by stringed sand-receptacles, one may 
determine time accurately. 


22. Quicksilver-holes, water, and cords, ropes (culba), and 
oil and water, mercury, and sand are used in these : these applica- 
tions, too, are difficult 


The instruments and methods hinted at in these verses are only par- 
tially and obscurely explained by the commentator. The kapdla, “‘ cup ”’ 
or ‘‘ hemisphere,’ is doubtless the instrument which is particularly des- 
cribed below, in* verse 23. The nara, ‘‘ man,’’ is also spoken of below, 
in verse 24, and is simply a gnomon; it is perhaps one of a particular 
construction and size, and so named from having about the height of a 
man. The peacock and monkey are obscure. The “‘ sand-vessels ”’ 
(renugarbha), which are ‘‘ provided with cords ’’ (sasitra), are probably 
suspended instruments, of the general character of our hour-glasses. The 
commentator connects them also with the ‘‘ peacock,’”’ as if the latter 
were a figure of the bird having such a vessel in his interior, and letting 
the sand pour out of his mouth. In illustration of the *’ quicksilver-holes ’’ 
(pdraddrd) a, passage is cited from the Siddhdnta-Ciromani (as above), 
giving the description of an instrument in which they are applied. It is a 
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wheel, having on its outer edge a number of holes, of equal size, and at 
equal distances from one another, but upon a zig-zag line: these holes are 
filed half full of mercury, and stopped at the orifice: and it is claimed 
that the wheel will then, if supported upon an axis by a couple of props, 
revolve of itself. The application of this method may well enough be 
styled ‘‘ difficult ’’: if a machine so constructed would work, the Hindus 
would be entitled to the credit of having solved the problem of perpetual 
motion. The descriptions of one or two other somewhat similar machines 
are also cited in the commentary from the Siddhanta-Q iromani : the only 


new feature worthy of notice which they contain is the application of the 
siphon, or bent tube, in emptying a vessel of the water it contains. 

It will have been noticed that, throughout the whole of this chapter, 
the different parts or passages end in the middle of a verse. In the 
twenty-first verse the coincidence between the end of a passage and the 
end of a verse is re-established, but it is at the cost of such an irregularity 
as is nowhere else committed in the treatise: the verse is made to consist 
of three half-clokas, instead of two, the whole chapter being thus allowed 
to contain an uneven number of lines. There are two or three very super- 
fluous half-verses at the beginning of the chapter, the omission of any one 
of which would seem an casier and preferable method of restoring the 
regular and connected construction of the text. 


23. A copper vessel, with a hole in the bottom, set in a basin 
of pure water, sinks sixty times in a day and night, and is an 
accurate hemispherical instrument. 


This instrument appears to have been the one most generally and 
frequently in use among the Hindus for the measurement of time: it is the 
only one described in the Ayin-Akbari (ii. 302). One of the common 
names for the sixtieth part of the day, ghati or ghatikd, literally “‘ vessel,”’ 
is evidently derived from it: the other, nédi or nddikd, ‘ reed,’”’ probably 
designated in the first place, and more properly, a measure of length, and 
not of time. A verse cited in the commentary to this passage gives the form 
and dimensions of the vessel used: it is to be of ten palas’ weight of copper, 
six digits (angula) high, and of twice that width at the mouth, and is to 
contain sixty palas of water: the hole in the bottom through which it is 
to fill itself is to be such as will just admit a gold pin four digits long, and 
weighing three and a third méshas. The description of the Ayin-Akbari 
does not precisely agree with this; and it is, indeed, sufficiently evident 
that an instrument intended for such a purpose could not be accurately 
constructed by Hindu workmen from measurements alone, but would 
have to be tested by comparison with some recognized standard, or by 
actual use. 
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24. So also, the man-instrument (narayantra) is good in the 
day-time, and when the sun is clear. The best determination of 
time by means of determinations of the shadow has been explained. 


We have already noticed above, under verse 21, that the nara was o 
simple gnomon. ‘lhe explanations here referred to are, of course, those 
which are presented in the third chapter. : 

Ihe concluding verse of the chapter is an encouragement held out to 
the astronomical student. 


25. He who thoroughly knows the system of the planets and 
asterisms, aud the sphere, attains the world of the planets in the 
succession of births, his own possessor. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Or THE DIFFERENT MoDES OF RECKONING TIME. 


CONTENTS :—1-2, enumeration of the modes of measuring time, and general explanation 
of their uses; 3, solar time; 4-6, of the periods of eighty-six days; 7-11, of points 
and divisions in the aun’s revolution; 12-13, lunar time; 14, time of the Fathers; 
16, sidereal time; 15-16, of the months and their asteriams; 17, of the twelve-year 
cycle of Jupiter; 18-19, civil, or mean solar, time; 20-21, time of the gods, 
Prajipati, and Brahma; 22-26, conclusion of the work. 


1. The modes of measuring time (mdna) are nine, namely 
those of Brahma, of the gods, of the Fathers, of Prajapati, of 
Jupiter, and solar (sdura), civil (sdvana), lunar, and_ sidereal 
time. 

2. Of four modes, namely solar, lunar, sidereal, and civil 
time, practical use is made among men; by that of Jupiter is to 
be determined the year of the cycle of sixty years; of tle rest, no 
use iS ever made. 


This chapter contains the reply of the sun’s incarnation to the last of 
the questions addressed to him by the original recipient of his revelation 
(see above, xii, 8). The word mdna, which gives it its title of ménd- 
dhydya, and which we have translated ‘‘ mode of measuring or reckoning 
time,’’ literally means simply “‘ measure ’’: it is the same term which we 
have already (iv. 2-3) seen applied to designate the measured disks of the 
sun and moon. 


3. By solar (sdura) time are determined the measure of the 
day and night, the shadagitimukhas, the solstice (ayana), the 
equinox (vishuvat), and the propitious period of the sun’s entrance 
into a sign (sankrdntt). 


The adjective saura, which we translate ‘‘solar,’’ is a secondary 
derivative from strya, “‘ sun.’’ It is applied to those divisions of time 
which are dependent on and determined by the sun’s actual motion along 
the ecliptic. The ‘‘ day and night ’’ measured by it are probably those of 
the gods and demons respectively; see above, xii. 48-50. The solar year, 


as already noticed (note to i. 12-18), is sidereal, not tropical; it commences 
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whenever the sun enters the first sign of the immovable dente zodiac, or 
when he is 10 minutes east in longitude from the star ¢ Piscium. The 
solar month is the time during which he continues in each successive sign, 
or arc of 80°, reckoning from that point. The length of the solar year 
and month is subject only to an infinitesimal variation, due to the slow 
motion, of 1/ in 617 years, assumed for the sun’s line of apsides (see above, 
i. 41-44); but it is, as has been shown above (note to i. 29-34, near the‘end), 
somewhat differently estimated by different authorities. The precise length 
of the solar months, as reckoned according to the Strya-Siddhanta, is 
thus stated by Warren (Kala Sankalita, p. 69): 


Duration of the several Solar Months. 


ae a A RE Re 


No. Name. Duration. Sum of doration. 

rN» Gok, ee oi cca VU Ws» iC ac Cac 
1 | Vaiga&kha, 30 65 82 2 39] 30 55 32 2 39 
2| Jyaishtha, 312412 2 41]; 62 19 44 5 20 
3 | Ashadha, 313638 2 44| 93 66 22 8 4 
4 | Orévana, 3128 12 2 42/125 24 3410 46 
5 | BhSdrapada, | 31 210 2 40/166 26 4418 26 
6 | Agvina, 30 27 22 2 881186 64 616 4 
7 | Karttike, 2954 7 2 85 | 216 48 13 18 39 
8 | M&rgactrahe, | 293024 2 33/246 18 3721 12 
9 | Pausha, 29 20 63 2 31 275 89 3023 43 
10 | M&gha, 299716 2 82/3805 6 46 26 16 
11 | Ph&ilguna, 29 48 24 2 33] 384 655 10 28 48 


12 | C&itra, 80 20 21 2 36/365 15 81 81 24 


J 


The former passage (i. 12-18) took no note of any solar day;.in this 
chapter, however, such a division of time is distinctly contemplated: it 
“3 also recognized by the Siddhanta-Giromani (Ganitadhy., ii. 8), and 
seems to be, for certain uses, generally accepted. The solar day is the 
time during which the sun traverses each successive degree of the ecliptic, 
with his true motion, and its length accordingly varies with the rapidity 

of his motion: three hundred and sixty such days compose the sidereal year. 
In order to determine the solar day corresponding to any given moment it 
is, of course, only necessary to calculate, by the methods of the second 
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chapter, the sun’s true longitude for that moment. Hence it is a matter 
of very little practical account: all the periods regarded as determined by 
it may be as well derived directly from the sun’s longitude, without going 
through the form of calling its degrees days. It is thus with the equinoxes, 
solstices, and entrances of the sun into a sign (sankrdnti, ‘‘ entrance upon 
connection with °’): for the latter, and for the continuance of the propitious 
influences which are believed to attend upon it, see below, verse 11. The 
shadacitimukhas form the subject of the next following passage. 

‘The manuscript without commentary inserts here the following verse: 
“the day and night of the gods and demons, which is determined by 
the sun’s revolution through the circle of asterisms (bhacakra), and the 
number of the Golden (kria) and other Ages, as already stated, is to be 
known.”’ 


4. Beginning with Libra, the shadagitimukha is at the end 
of the periods of eighty-six (shadagitt) days, in succession: there 
are four of them, occurring in the signs of double character (dvzsva- 
bhdva) ; 


5. Namely, at the twenty-sixth degree of Sagittarius, at the 
twenty-second of Pisces, at the eighteenth degree of Gemini, and 
at the fourteenth of Virgo. | 


6. From the latter point, the sixteen days of Virgo which 
remain are suitable for sacrifices: anything given to the Fathers 
(pitaras) in them is mexhaustible. 


We have not been able to find anywhere any explanation of this 
curious division of the sun’s path into arcs of 86°, commencing from the 
autumnal equinox, and leaving an odd remnant of 16° at the end of Virgo. 
The commentary offcrs nothing whatever in elucidation of their character 
and significance. The cpithet ‘‘ of double character ’’ (dvisvabhdva) belongs 
to the four signs mentioned in verse 5; judging from the connection in which 
it is applied to them by Varaéha-Mihira (Laghujataka, i. 8, in Weber’s 
Indische Studien, ii. 278), it designates them as either variable (cara) or 
fixed (sthira), in some astrological sense. The term shadacitimukha is 
composed of shadagiti, ‘‘ cighty-six,’’ and mukha, ‘‘ mouth, face, begin- 
ning.’’ We do not understand the meaning of the compound well enough 
to venture to translate it. 


7. In the midst of the zodiac (bhacakra) are the two 
equinoxes (vishuvat), situated upon the same diameter (sama- 
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stitraga), and hkewise the two solstices (ayana); these four are 
well known. 

8. Between these are, in each case, two entrances 
(sankrdéntt) ; from the immediateness of the entrance are to be 
kuown the two feet ot Vishnu. 

9. From the sun’s entrance (sankrdnti) into Capricorn, six 
months are his northern progress (utterdyana) ; so hkewise, from 
the beginning of Cancer, six months are his southern progress 
(dakshindyana). 

10. Thence also are reckoned the seasons (rtu), the cool 
season (¢gigira) and the rest, each prevailing through two signs. 
These twelve, commencing with Aries, are the months; of then: 
is made up the year. 


The commentator explains samasttraga, like samasitrastha above 
(xn. 52), to mcan situated at opposite extremities of the same disney of 
ihe earth, or antipodal to one another. 

The technieal term for the sun’s entrance into a sign of the zodiic is, 
as noticed already, sankraénti (the commentary also presents the equivalent 
word sankramana); of these there take place two between each equinox 
and the preceding or following solstice. ‘The latter half of verse 8 is quite 
obseurs. The commentator appears to understand it as signifying that, 
in each quadrant, the entrance (sankrdnti) immodiately following the 
solstice or equinox is styied ‘‘ Vishnu’s feet.’’ In the earliest Hindu 
mythology, Vishnu is the sun, especially considered as occupying successive- 
ly the three stations of the orient horizon, the meridian, and the occident 
horizon; and the threo steps by which he strides through the sky are his 
only distinctive characteristic. These three steps, then, appear under 
various forms in the later Vaishnava mythology, and there is plainly some 
reference to them in this designation of the sun's entrances into the signs. 
It would seem easiest,and most natural to recognize in the three signs inter- 
vening between each equinox and solstice Vishnu’s three steps, and to 
regard the two intermediate entrances as the marks of his feet; this may 
possibly be the figure intended to be conveyed by the language of the text. 


The word rtu means originally and literally any deterinined period of 
time, » ‘‘ season ’’ in the most general sense of the term; but it has also 
been employed from very early times to designate the various divisions 
of the year. They were anciently reckoned as three, five, six, or seven; 
but the prevailing division, and the only one in use in later times, is that 
into six seasens, named Cicira, Vasanta, Grishma, Varsha, Carad, and 
Hemanta, which may be represented by cool season, spring, summer, 
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rainy ‘season, autumn, and winter. Cicira begins with the month Magha, | 
or about the middle of January (see note to i. 48-51, and the table given 
below, under vv. 15-16), and each season in succession includes two solar 
months. 


11. Multiply the number of minutes in the sun’s measure 
(mana) by sixty, and divide by his daily motion: a time equal to 
half the result, in nadis, is propitious before the sun's entrance, 
into a sign (sankréntt), and likewise after it. 


The propitious influences referred to above, in verse 8, as attending 
upon the sun’s entrunce into a sign, arc regarded as enduring so long as 
any part of his disk is upon the point of separation between the two signs. 
This time is found by the following proportion: as the sun’s actual daily 
motion, in minutes, is to a day, or sixty nadis, so is the measure of his 
disk, in minutes, to the time which it will occupy in passing the point 
referred to. 


12. As the moon, setting out from the sun, moves from day 
to day eastward, that is the lunar method of reckoning time 
(ména) : a lunar day (tithi) is to be regarded as corresponding to 
twelve degrees of motion. 

13. The junar day (tithi), the karana, the general cere- 
monies, marriage, shaving, and the performance of vows, fastings, 
and pilgrimages, are determined by lunar time. 

14. Of thirty lunar days is composed the lunar month, 
which is declared to be a day and a night of the Fathers: the end 
of the month and of the half-month (paksha) are at their mid-day 
and midnight respectively. 


For the tithi, or lunar day, see above, ii. 66: for the karana, see 
ii, 67-69. For the month considered as the day of the pitaras, or manes 
of the departed, see note to xii. 783-77. Manu (i. 66) pronounces the day 
of the Fathers to be the dark half-month, or the fortnight from full moon 
to new moon, and their night to be the light half-month, or the fortnight 
from’ new moon to full moon. With this mode of division might be made 
to accord that stated in the latter part of verse 14, by rendering madhye. 
‘‘ between,’’ instead of ‘‘ at the middle point of ’’: we have tranglated | 
according to the directions of the commentator, . | 


15. _The constant revolution, of the circle, of agterisms 
(bhacakra) is called a sidereal day.. The months are to be known. 
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by the names of the asterisms (nakshatra), according to the con- 
junction (yoga) at the end of a lunar period (parvan). 


16. To the months Karttika etc., belong, as concerns’ the 
conjunction (samayoga), the asterisms Krttikaé et¢e., two by two: 
but three months, namely the last, the next to the last, and the 
fifth, have triple asterisms. 


The subject of sidereal time, although one of prominent importance 
in the present treatise, since the subdivision of the day is regulated entirely 
by it, is here very summarily dismissed with half a verse, while we find 
appended to it in the same pussage matters with which it has nothing 
properly to do. 


We have already (note to i. 48-51) had occasion to notice that the 
months are regarded as having received their names from the asterisms 
(nakshatra) in which the moon became full during their continuance. 
According to Sir William Jones (As. Res. ii. 296), it is asserted by the 
Hindus *' that, when their lunar year was arranged by former astronomers, 
the moon was at the full in each month on the very day when it entered 
the nakshatra, from which that month is denominated.’’ Whether this 
ussertion is strictly true admits of much doubt. Our text does not imply 
any such claim: it only declares that the month is to be called by the 
name of that asterism with which the moon is in conjunction (yoga) at the 
end of the parvan: this latter word might mean either half of a lunar 
month, but is evidently to be understood here, as explained by the com- 
mentary, of the light half (gukla paksha) alone, so that the end of the 
parvan (parvdnta) is equivalent to the cnd of the day of full moon 
(pirnimdnta), or to the moment of opposition in longitude. Now it is 
evident that, owing to the incommensurability of the .imes of revolution 
of the sun and moon, as algo to tho revolution of the moon’s line of apsides, 
full moon is liable to occur in succession in all the asterisms, and at all 
points of the zodiae; so that although, at the time when, the system of 
names for the«months originated and established itself, they were doubtless 
strictly applicable, they would not long continue to bo so. Instead, how- 
ever, of beingecompelled to alter continually the nomenclature of the year, 
we are allowed, by verse 16, to call a month Karttika in which the full of 
the moon takes place either in Krttika or in Rohini, and so on; the twenty- 
seven asterisms being distributed among the twelve month’ as evenly as the 
nature of the case admits. 


At what period these names were first introduced into use is unknown. 
It must have been, of course, posterior to the establishment of the system 
of asterisms, but it was probably not much later, as the names are found 
in some of the earlier texts which contain those of the nakehatras them- 
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selves. We can hardly suppose that they were not originally applied in- 
dependently to the lunar months; and certainly, no more suitable deriva- 
tion could be found for the name of a lunar period than from the asterism 
in which the moon attained during its continuance her fult beauty and 
perfection. In later times, as wo have already seen (note to i. 48-51), the 
true lunar months are entirely dependent for’ their nomenclature upon the 
solar months, according to the determination of the latter, as regards their 
commencement and duration, by the data and methods of the modern astro- 
nomical scionce. There has been handed down another system of names 
for the months (see Colebrooke in As. Nes., vil. 284; Essays, i. 201), which 
have nothing to do with the astcrisms: whether they are to be regarded as 
More ancient than the others we do not know. Thoy are—commencing 
with the first month of the season Vasanta, or with that one which in the 
other system is called Caéitra—as follows: Madhu, Madhava, Cukra, Cucis 
Nabhas, Nabhasya, Isha, Urja, Sahas, Sahasya, Tapas, Tapasya. 

For the sake of a clearer understanding of the relations of the 
asterisms, months, and seasons, we present their correspondences below in a 


tabular form: 


Asterisins in which 


Season, Month. full moon may oecur. 
Karttika. ¢ Krttik4. 
Qarad. (Oct.-Nov.) t Rohini. 
Margactrsha. ( Mrgacirsha 
(Nov.-Dsc.) Ardara. 
Hemanta. 
| P&usha. { Panarvasu. 
(Dec.-Jan.) Pushya. 
M&gha ( Aclesh&. 
(Jan.-Feb.) Magha. 
Vigira. 4 
| Phélguna. \0, Pholgunt 
(Feh.- Mar.) Haste. : 
f Caitra. { Citré, 
(Mar.-Apr.) Svatt, 
Vasanta. { 
| Véighitha { Vicikhé. 
(Apr.-May.) Anurédh&. 
f Jyaishtha. { Jyeshthe. 
(May-June. ) Mila. - 
Grishma. A (P.Ashagha. 
shidha. age 
(June-Jnly.) ry Li -Ashfdhé. 
1 Ort ‘ QOravana. 
vana. F P 
eats rene 0 Gravishtha. 
Varsha. « ( Qatabhishaj. 
Bbédrapads. VE P.-Bhidrapada, 
( (Aug.-Sept. ) U. “Bhidrapada. 
} Agro: 
rad. Acvina. vid, 
Ga 3g (Sept.-Oct.) Bharanl. 
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Davis (As. Res., iii. 218) notices that some of the ancient astronomers 
have divided the asterisms somewhiut differently, giving to Gravana the three 
beginning with Cravana, to Bhadrapada the three beginning with Parva- 
Bhadrapada, and to Agvina only Acvini and Bharani. It seems; indeed, 
that the selection of the three months to which three asterisms, instead of 
two, werc assigned, must have been nade somewhat arbitiarily. 

1t will be noticed that in this passage Karttika is treated as the first 
of the series of mouths, while above (v. 10) Qicira was mentioned as the first 
season, and while in practice (sce note to i, 48-51) Vaicdkha is treated as 
the first of the solar months, and Caitra of the lunar. Another name for 
Mérgacirsha, also, is Agrahiyana, which appcars to mean ‘‘ commence- 
ment of the year.’’ How much significance tliese variations of usage may 
have, and what is theiy reason, is not known to us. As regards Vaicékha 
and Caitra, indeed, the case is cleur, und we may also regard the rank 
assigned to Karttika as due to the ancient position of Krttika, as first among 
the lunar mansions. 


17. In Vaigékha etc., a conjunction (yoga) in the dark 
half-month (krshna), on the fifteenth lunar day (tathi), determines 
in like manner the ycars Karttika etc. of Jupiter, from his hehiacal 
setting (asta) and rising (udaya). 


We have alrcady, in an carly part of the treatise (i. 55), made ac- 
quaintance with a cycle of the planet Jupiter, composed of sixty years; in 
this verse we have introduced to our notice a second one, containing twelve 
years, or corresponding to a single sidereal revolution of the planet. The 
principle upon which its nomenclature is based is very evident. Jupiter’s 
revolution is treated as if, like that of the sun, it determined a year, and 
the twelve parts, cach quite nearly equalling a solar year (see note to i. 55), 
into which it is divided, are, by the same analogy, accounted as months, 
and accordingly receive the names of the solar months. The appellations 
thus applied to the years, in their order, we are directed to determine by 
the asterism ¢rakshatra) in which the planet is found to be at the time of 
its disappearance in the sun’s rays, and its discngagement from them: 
for it would, of course, sct and rise heliacally twelve times in cach revolu- 
tion, and each time about a month fater than before. The name of the 
year, however, will not agree with that of the month in which the rising 
and setting occur, but will be the opposite of it, or six months farther 
forward or backward, since the month is named from the asterism with 
which the sun is in opposition, but the year of the cycle from that with 
which he is in conjunction. The terms in which the rule of the text is 
stated are not altogether unambiguous: there is*no expressed grammatical 
connection between the two halves of the verse, and we are compelled to 
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‘add in our translation the important word ‘‘ determines, ”’ which _ links 
them together. The meaning, however, we tuke to be as follows: if, in 
‘any given year, the heliacal setting of Jupiter takes place in the month 
Vaigakha, then the asterism with which the moon is found to be in con- 
Junction at the end of that month—which will be, of course, the asterism 
in which the sun is at the same time situated—will determine the name 
‘of the year, which will be Karttika: and so on, from year to year. The 
‘ expression ‘‘ in like manner,’’ in the second half of the verse, is interpreted 
as implying that to the ycars of this cycle is made the same distribution 
of the asterisms as to the mouths in the preceding passage: the second 
and third columns of the last table, then, will apply to the cycle, if we 
alter their headings respeetively, from ‘‘ month ’’ to “‘ year of the cycle,”’ 
and from ‘‘ asterisms in which full moon may occur ”’ to ‘‘ asterisms in 
which Jupiter’s heliacal setting and rising may oceur.’’ 

There is one untoward circumstance connected with this arrangement 
which is not taken into account by the text, and which appears to oppose 
a practical difheulty to the applieation of its rule. The amount of Jupiter’s 
motion during a solar year is not precisely one sign, but pereeptibly more 
than that, so that the mean interval between two successive heliacal 
settings is a little more than a solar month, and this differenee accumulates 
so rapidly that the thirteenth setting would take place about four degrees 
farther eastward than the first, so that, without some system of periodical 
omissions of a month, the correspondence between the names of the years, 
if applied in regular succession, and the asterisms in which the planet 
disappeared would, after a few revolutions, be altogether dislocated and 
broken up. If the cycle were of more practical consequerice, or if it were 
contemplated as one of the proper subjects of this treatise, we might expect 
to find some method of obviating this difficulty prescribed. Warren; how- 
ever, in his brief account of the cycle of twelve years (Kala Sankalita, 
p. 212 etc.), states that he knows of no nation or tribe niaking any use of 
it, but only finds it mentioned in the books. According to both him and 
Davis (As. Res., iii, 217 ete.), the eyele of twelve years is subordinate to 
that of sixty, the fatter being divided into five such cycles, to which 
special names are, applied, and of each of which the successive years receive 
in order the titles of the solar months. The appeilations of the cycles 
themselves are those which properly belong to the years of the lustrum 
(yuga), or cycle of five years, by which, as already noticed (note to 1. 56-58), 
the Hindus appear first to have regulated time, and effected by intercala- 
tion the coincidence of the solar and lunar years: they are Samvatsara, 
Parivatsara, Iddvatsara, Idvatsara (or Anuvatsara), and Vatsara (or 
Idvatsara, or Udravatsara). It would appear, then, either that the ¢ycle 
of sixty years was dezived from and founded upon the ancient lustrum, 
being an imitation of its construction’ in time of the planet’Jupiter,; of 
which a month equals 4 solar year, ot else that the ‘already existing cycle 
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had been later fancifully compared with the lustrum, and subdivided after 
its model into sub-cycles for years, and years for months: of these two. 
suppositions we are inclined to regard the latter as decidedly the more 
probable. 


18. From rising to rising of the sun, that is called civil 
(sévana) reckoning. By that are determined the civil days 
(sdvana), and by these is the regulation of the time of sacrifice ; 


19. Likewise the removal of uncleanness from child-bearing 
etc., and the regents of days, months, and years : the mean motion 
of the planets, too, is computed by civil time. 


The term sdévana we have translated ‘‘ civil,’’ as being a convenient 
way of distinguishing this from the other kinds of time, and as being very 
properly applicable to the day as reckoned in practical use from sunrise 
to sunrise: in the more general sense, as denoting the mode of reckoning 
the mean motions of the planets, and the regency of successive periods, 
sdvana corresponds to what we call ‘‘ mean solar’’ time. The word itself 
seems to be a derivative from savana, ** Jibation,’’ the three daily savanas, 
or the sunrise, noon, and sunset libations, being determined by this 
reckoning. 


20. The mutually opposed day and night of the gods (sura) 
and demons (asura), which has been already explained, is time 
of the gods, ‘being measured by the completion of the sun’s 
revolution. 


21. The space of a Patriarchate (manvantara> is styled time. 
of Prajipati : in it is no distinction of day from night. An Aton 
(kalpa) is cailed time of Brahma. 


It may well be said that the mode of reckoning by time of the gods 
has been already explained: the length of a day of the gods, with the 
method of- its determination, has been stated and dwelt upon, in almost 
identical language, over and over again (see i. 13-14; xii. 45-50, 67, 74; 
and the interpolated verse after xiv. 3), almost us if it were so new and 
striking an idea as to demand and bear repeated inculcation. For the 
Patriarchate (manvantara), or period of 308,448,000 years, see above, i. 18: 
this isthe only allusion to it as a unit of time which the treatise contains. 
For the Aon (kalpa), of 4,820,000,000 years, as cco petinuting a day of 
Brahma, see above, i. 20. 

The remaining verses are simply the conclusion of the treatise, 
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22. Thus hath been told thee that supreme mystery, lofty 
_and wonderful, that sacred knowledge (brahman), most exalted, 
pure, all guilt destroying ; 


23. And the highest knowledge of the heaven, the stars, and 
the planets hath been exhibited : he who knoweth it thoroughly 
obtaineth in the worlds of the sun etc. an everlasting place. 


24. With these words, taking leave of Maya, and being suit- 
ably worshipped by him, the part of the sun ascended to heaven, 
and entered his own dine. 


| 25. So then Maya, having personally learned from the sun 
that divine knowledge, regarded himself as having attained his 
desire, and as purified from sin. 


26. Then, too, the sages (rshi), learning that Maya had 
received from the sun this gift, drew near and surrounded bim, and 
reverently asked the knowledge. 


27. And he graciously bestowed upon them the grand system 
of the planets, of mysteries in the world the most wonderful, and 
equal to the Scripture (braliman). 


The Strya-Siddhanta, in the form in which it is here presented, as 
accepted by Ranganatha and fixed by his commentary, contuins exactly 
five hundred verses. This nuinber, of course, cannot plausibly be looked 
upon as altogelher accidental: no one wij] question that the treatise has 
been intentionally wrought into its present compass. We have often 
found occasion above to point out indications, more or less distinct and 
unequivocal, of alterations and interpolations; and although in some 
cases our suspicions may not prove well-founded, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the text of the treatise has undergone since its origin 
not unimportant extension and modification. Any farther consideration 
of this point we reserve for the general historical summary to be presented 
at the end of the Appendix. 


APPENDIX : 


CoNTAINING ADDITIONAL NovEs AND TABLES, CALCULATIONS OF 
EcCLIPSES, A STELLAR Map, ETc. 


4. p. ii, The name siddhdnta, by which the astronomical text- 
books are generally called, has, by derivation and original meaning, nothing 
to do with astronomy, but signifies simply ‘‘ established conclusion; ’’ and 
it is variously applied to other uses in the Sanskrii literature. 

It may not be uninteresting to present here a summary view of the 
existing astronomical literature of the Hindus, as derived from such 
sources of information upon the subject as are accessible to us, even 
though such a view must necessarily be imperfect and incomplete. We 
commence by giving a list of works furnished to the translator, at his 
request, by the native Professor of Mathematics in the Sanskrit College 
at Pana, and which may be taken as represcnting the knowledge possessed, 
and the opinions held, by the learned of Westcrn India at the present 
time. Along with it is offered the list of nine treatises given in the modern 
Sanskrit Encyclopedia, the Cabdakalpadruma, as entitled to the name of 
Siddhanta. ‘The longer list was intended to be arranged chronologically ; 
the remarks appended to the names of treatises are those of its compiler. 


1. Brahma-Siddh&énte. I. Brahma-Siddhanta. 
2. Strya-Siddhinta. 2, Sférya-Siddhinta, 

8. Soma-SiddhAnta. 3. Soma-Siddhénta. 

4, Vasishtha-Siddhénta. 4, Brhaspati-Siddhanta. 
& Romeka-Siddhanta. 5. Garga-Siddhainta. 

6. Péulastya-Siddhanta. 6. Nérada-Siddh&nta. 
7. Brhaspati-Siddhénta. 7. Paricara-Siddhanta. 
8. Garga-Siddhinta. 8. Paulastya-Siddhénta. 
9, VySse-Siddhénta. 9. Vasishtha-Siddhanta. 
10. P&r&cara-Siddhénta. 

11, Bhoja-Siddhanta; earlier than the @iromani. 

12, Vartha-Siddh&nte; earlier than the Qiromani. 


18. Brahmagupte-Siddhanta; earlier than the Qiromagi. 

14, Siddhante-Qiromani; gaka 1072 [A.D. 1150). 

18. Sundare-Siddhinta; about 400 years ago. 

16. WVattva-Viveke-Siddhanta; in the time of the reign of Jaya Sinha, about 250 
[years ago. 

17, Sarvabhéuma-Siddhénta; in the time of the reign of Jaya Sinha. 

18. Taghu-Arya-Siddhanta 

19. Brhad-Arya-Siddhénta 


Al 


fear than the Qiromagi. 
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it is obvious that these lists are uncritically constructed, and that 
neither of them is of a nature to yield valuable information without 
additional explanations. ‘The one is most unreasonably curt, and seems 
founded on the principle of allowing the title of Siddhanta to no work 
which is the acknowledged composition of a merely human author, while 
the other contains treatises of very heterogeneous character and value: 
and neither list distinguishes works now actually in existence from those 
which have become lost, and those of which the existence at any period is 
questionable. A more satisfactory account of the Siddhanta literature may 
be drawn up from the notices contained in the writings of Western scholars, 
and especially from the various essays of Colebrooke. For what we shall 
here offer, he is our main authority. 

In the present imperfect state of our knowledge of the subject, there 
is perhaps no better method of classifying the Hindu astronomical treatises 
than by dividing them into four classes, as follows: first, those which 
profess to be a revelation on the part of some superhuman being; second, 
those which are attributed to ancient and renowned sages, or to other 
supposititious or impersonal authors; third, those regarded as the works 
of actual authors, astronomers of an early and uncertain period; fourth, 
later texts, of known date and authorship, and mostly of a less independent 
and original character. 

I. The first class comprises the Brahma, Sirya, Soma, Brhaspati, 
and Narada Siddhantas. 

1. Brahma-Siddhadnita. The earliest treatise bearing this name is 
said to have formed a part of the Vishnudharmottara Purana, a work 
which seems to be long since lost, and scarcely remembered except in 
connection with the Siddhaénta. The latter, too, is only known by a few 
citations in astronomical writings, and by the treatise of Brahmagupta 
(see below, third class) founded upon it. Another work laying claim to 
the same title is that which we have many times cited above as the 

dkalya-Sanhité. Sanhité, ‘‘ text, comprehensive work,’’ is a term em- 
ployed to denote a complete course of astronomy, astrology, horoscopy, 
etc.: this treatise, according to the manuscript in our possession, forms 
the second division (pragna) of such a course. It professes to be re- 
vealed by Brahma to the semi-divine personage Narada. Of its relation 
to the Strya-Siddhanta we have spoken above (note to viii. 10-12). It 
does not appear to be referred to as an independent work in either of the 
native lists we haye given. 

2. Strya-Siddhdnta. This is the treatise of which the translation has 
been given above, and of which, accordingly, we do not need to speak here 
more particularly. 

8. Soma-Siddhdnia. Judging from its title, this work must profess 
to derive its origin from the moon (soma), as the preceding from the 
sun (8irya). Bentley speaks of it as following in the main the system 
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of the Strya-Siddhénta. There is a manuscript of it in the Berlin Library 
(Weber’s. Catalogue, No. 840), und Colebrooke seems also to have had 
it in his hands. 

4. Brhaspati-Siddhénta. Brhaspati is the name of a divine person- 
age, priest and teacher of the gods, as also of the planet Jupiter. No 
work bearing this name is mentioned, so far as we can ascertain, by any 
European scholar, although Brhaspati is not infrequently reterred to in 
native writings as an authority in astronomicul matters. 

5. Ndrada-Siddhdnta, A Néradi-Sanhité, or course of astrology, in 
the Berlin Library (Weber, No. 862), and an occasional reference to 
Narada, among other divine or mythical personages, as an astronomical 
authority, are all the indications we find justifying the introduction of this 
name into the list of the Cabdakalpadruma. 

IJ. In the second class we include the Garga, Vyésa, Péracara, 
Paulica, ?aulastya, and Vasishtha Siddhéntas. Garga, Pardcara, Vyasa, 
Pulastya, and Vasishtha are prominent among the sages of the ancient 
period of Hindu bistory: the two latter are of the number of those who 
give name to the stars in Ursa Major (they are 8 and ¢ respectively). 
They cannot possibly have been the veritable authors of Siddhantas, or 
works presenting the modern astronomical system of the Hindus: but— 
and this seems to be especially the case with regard to Garga and Paradcara 
—one and another of them may have distinguished themselves in connec- 
tion with the older science, and so have furnished some ground for the part 
attributed to them by the later tradition, and for the fathering of astrono- 
mical works upon them. 

1. Garga-Siddhénta. Astronomical treatises and commentaries upon 
them occasionally offer citations from Garga (see, for instance, Cole- 
brooke’s Essays, ii. 356; Sir William Jones in As. Res., ii. 397), but of 
a Siddhaénta, or text-book of astronomy, bearing his name, we find nowhere 
any mention excepting in these lists. 

2. Vydsa-Siddhdénta. This name, too, is known to us only from the 
list above given. 

8. Pdrdgara-Siddhdnta. According to Bentley, the second chapter 
of the Arya-Siddhants contains an extract from this work, in which. are 
stated the elements of the’ mean motions of the planets adopted by it. 
The work itself appears to be lost; unless, indeed, it may have been con- 
tained in a manuscript of the Mackenzie Collection, which m Wilson’s 
Catalogue (i. 120) is called Vtriddha-Parf&sara, and said to be ‘‘ a system 
of astrology, attributed to Pardsara, the father of Vyaésa.-’ 

“4; Pauliga-Siddhdnta. The planetary elements of this treatise also are 
preserved in later commentaries, and are stated by Bentley and Cole- 
brooke. We have noticed above (note to i. 4-6) that al-Birdini attributes 
it to Paulus the Greek; whence Weber (Ind. Lit., p. 226) conjectures that 
it was founded upon the Eicaywyy of Paulus Alexandrinus. If this account 
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of its origin be correct, the Puliga to whom the later Hindus attribute it is 
a fictitious personage, whose name is manufactured out of Pauliga. The 
work, it will.be seen, is! not mentioned in either of the lists we have given, 
its place appearing to be taken by the Pulastya-Siddhanta. According to 
the Hindu tradition, the school represented by the Paulica-Siddhanta was 
the rival of that of Aryabhatta. 

« 5. Pulastya-Siddhénta. Of this Siddhénta we find mention only in 
such native lists as omit the preceding. Hence we are led to conjecture 
that the two names may indicate the same work; an attempt, founded 
upon the similarity of the names, having been made by some to attribute 
the Pauliga-Siddhaénta to a known and acknowledged Hindu sage. 

6. Vasishtha-Siddhdnta, This work is spoken of as actually in 
existence by both Colebrooke and Bentley, and the latter states its system 
to correspond with that of the Sirya-Siddhanta. More than one treatise 
bearing the name is referred to, the older orie being of unknown authorship, 
and the other a later compilation founded upon this, by Vishnu-candra, 
who is said also to have derived his material in part from Aryabhatta. A 
copy of a Vrddha-Vasishtha-Siddhinta formed a part of the Mackenzie 
Collection (Wilson’s Catalogue, i. 121). 

III. To the third class may be assigned the Siddhantas of Aryabhatta, 
Varéha-mihira, and Brahmagupta, and ‘the Romaka-Siddhanta, as well as 
the later version of the Vasishtha-Siddhanta, last spoken of. The first 
three names are those of greatest prominence and lighest importance in 
the history of Hindu astronomical science, and there is every reason to 
believe that the sages who bore them lived about. the time when the modern 
system may be supposed to have received its final and fully developed 
form, or during the fifth and sixth centuries of our era. 

1. Arya-Siddhanta. The two principal works of Aryabhatta appear 
to have been originally entitled the Aryashtagata, ‘‘ work of eight hundred 
verses,’ and Dacagitika, ‘‘ work of ten cantos.’’ Colebrooke knew neither 
of them excepting by citations in other astronomical text-books and com- 
mentaries. Bentley had in his hands two treatises which he calls the 
Arya-Siddhanta and the Laghu-Arya-Siddhanta, which are possibly identical 
with those above named.* The Berlin Library also contains (Weber, 
No. 834) a work which professes to be a commentary on the Dacagitika. 

2. Varéha-Siddhénta. The only distinctively astronomical work of 
Vardha-mihira appears to have been his Pafica-siddhantiké, or Compendium 
of Five Astronomies, of which we have already spoken (note to i, 2-3), and 
which was founded upon the Brahma, Strya, Paulica, Vasishtha, and 
Romaka Siddhantas. It is supposed to be no longer in existence, although 


* See an article by Fitz-Edward Hall, Esq., On the ae Siddhanta, in the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, Vol. VI, 1860, 
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the astrological works of, the same author have becn rea, preserved, 
and are without difficulty accessible. 

3. Brahma-Siddhdnta. The proper title of the wok commored by 
Brahmagupta, upon the foundation of an earlier treatise bearing this name, 
is Brahma-sphuta-Siddhanta, ‘‘ corrected Brahma-Siddhanta,’’ but the 
word sphuta, ‘* corrected,’’ is trequently omitted in citing it, «3 has been 
our own usage in the notes to the Sdrya-Siddhénta. Colebrooke .possessed 
an imperfect copy of i‘, and it was also in Bentley’s possession. Upon it 
was professedly founded, in the main, the Siddhanta-(iromani of Bhaskara. 

4. Romuka-Siddhénta. Of the name of this treatise, the only one 
we have thus far met with which is not derived from a real or supposed 
author, we have spoken in the note to i. 4-6. It is said by Colebrooke to 
be by Crishena, and to have been founded in part upon the original 
Vasishtha-Siddhanta; its early cate is proved by its being one of those 
treated as authorities by Varaiha-mihira. No copy of it seems to hava 
been discovered in later times. 

Our list also mentions a Bhoja-Siddhanta, probably referring to some 
astronomical work published during the reign, and under the patronage, 
of Raja Bhoja Deva, of Dhara, in the tenth or eleventh century of our era. 

IV. Our fourth class is headed by the Siddhénta-Ciromani, written in 
the twelfth century by Bhaskara Acaérya, and founded upon the Brahma- 
Siddhéntu of Brahmagupta. Our numerous references to it and citations 
from it indicate the prominent and important position which it occupies 
in the modern astronomical literature of India. For «a description of the 
numcrous commentaries upon it, see Colebrooke’s Hindu Algebra, note 
A (Essays, li. 450, etc.). 

The longer of the lists given above mentions two or three other works 
of yet later date. Among them the Siddhanta-Sundara is the most ancient, 
having been composed by Jiiéna-raja at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The Graha-Laghava is a treatise of the same class, and is highly 
considered and much used throughout India, although omitted from the 
Pina list. It is of nearly the same date with the work last spoken of, 
being the composition of Ganegu, and dated gaka 1442 (A.D. 1520). The 
‘Biddhinta Tattva-Viveka, more usually styled the Tattva-Viveka simply, 
is a century later: it was written by Kamalakara, about A.D, 1620. The 
Siddhanta-Saérvabhéuma dates from very nearly the same period, and is the 
work of Municvara, who is also the author of a commentary on the 

iromani, and the son of Ranganatha, the commentator on the Surya- 
Siddhanta. 

This class of astronomical writings might be almost indefinitely 
extended, but the works which have been mentioned appear to be the mogt 
authoritative and important. 

Of all the treatises whose names we have atte we know of but three 
which have as yet been published—the ‘Sarya-Siddhaénte, the Biddbaénta- 
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iromayi, and the Graha-Laghava; the two latter under the auspices of the 
School Book Society of Calcutta. Prof. Hall’s edition of the Sirya- 
Siddhanta, to which reference igs made in our Introductory Note, has been 
completed by the addition of a fourth Fasciculus since our own publication 
was commenced, so that we have been able to avail ourselves of its valuable 
assistance throughout. 

* 2. p. ii. Ranganatha, in the verses with which he closes his 
commentary, states it to have been completed on the same day with the 
birth of his son Muni¢vara, in the gdka year 1525, or A.D. 1608. For his 
relationship to other well-known authors or commentators of astronomical 
treatises, see Colebrooke’s Essays, ii. 452 etc. Other commentators on 
the Surya-Siddhanta mentioned by Colebrooke are Nrsinha, who wrote but 
a few years later than Ranganatha, and Bhidhara and Dad4 Bhai, whose 
age 18 not stated. The Mackenzie collection (see Wilson’s Catalogue, 
p. 118 etc.) contained commentaries on the whole or parts of the same 
text by Mallikarjuna, Yellaya, an Aryabhatta Mammabhatta, and Tammaya. 

8. p. iii. As no especially suitable opportunity has hitherto offered 
itself for giving in our notes the synonymy of the names of the planets, 
we present here all the appellations by which they are known in the text 
of the Strya-Siddhanta. 

The sun is called by the following names derived from roots signifying 
“to shine ’’: arka, bhdnu, ravi, vivasvant, stirya; also savitear, literally 
‘‘ enlivener, generator ’’; bhdskara, ‘‘ light-maker ’’; dinakara and divékara, 
‘“‘ day-maker ’’; and tigmdngu and tikshndncgu, ‘* having hot or piercing 
rays.”’ 

The moon, besides her ordinary names indu, candra, vidhu, is styled 
nicdkara, ‘* night-maker ’’; nigépati, ‘‘ lord of night '’; anushnagu, gitagu, 
gitincu, cttadidhiti, himaragmi, himdncu, himadidhiti, ‘‘ having cool rays,”’ 
and cacin and cacdnka, ‘‘ marked with a hare ’’: the Hindu fancy sees the 
figure of this animal in the spots on the moon’s disk. The name soma no- 
where directly occurs, but it is implied in the title sdéumya given to 
Mercury. _ | 

Mercury is styled jfia and budha, ‘‘ wise, knowing ”’; also ¢agija and 
sdumya, ‘‘ son of the moon.”’ The reason of neither appellation is obvious. 
It will be seen below that the moon, the sun, and the earth have each of 
them one of the lesser planets assigned to it as its son: why Mercury, 
Saturn, and Mars were selected, and on what grounds their respective 
perentage was given them, is hitherto entirely unknown. 

Venus hag one name, ¢gukra, ‘‘ brilliant,’’ which is derived from her 
actual character: she is also known as bhrgu, which is the name cf one 
of the most noted of the ancient sages, or as bhrguja or bhdrgava, *‘ son of 
Bhrgu.”’ | 

Mars has likewise a single appellation, angdraka, ‘’ coal,’’ which is 
given him on account of his fiery: burning light: all his other titles, namely 
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kuja, bhiputra, bhimiputra, bhuouta, bhduma, mark him as ‘‘ som of the 
earth.” ) ao 

_  dJupiter is known as brhaspati, which is, as already more than once 
noticed, the name of a divine personage, priest and teacher among the 
gods; the word means originally ‘‘ lord of worship.’’ The-planet also 
‘receives some of his titles, namely guru, ‘‘ preceptor,’ ana amarejya, 
‘teacher of the immortals.’’ The only othr name _ given to it, jiva, 
"* living,’’ is of doubtful origin. 

Saturn has two appellations, each represented by several forms; namely 
‘son of the sun,’’ or arkaja, drki, stryatanaya; and ‘‘ the slowmoving,”’ 
or manda, gant, gandigcara. 

All these names, it will be noticed, are of native Hindu, origin, aud 
have nothing to do with the appellations given by other nations to the 
planets. In the Hindu astrological writings, however, even those of a very 
early period (see Weber’s Ind. Stud., ii. 261), appear, along with these, 
other titles which are evidently ‘lerived from those of the Greeks. 

4, p. 2. We have everywhere cited Bentley’s work on Hindu astro- 
nomy according to the Tondon edition of it (8vo., 1825), the only one to 
which we have had access. 

In a few instances, where we have not specified the part of Bhaskara’s 
Siddhanta-CViromani to which we refer, the Ganitadhyaya, or properly astro- 
nomical portion of it, is intended. 

8 p. 19. For the convenience of any who may desire to make a 
more detailed examination of the elements of the mean motions of the 
planets adopted in this treatise, and to work out the results deducible from 
them, we present them in the following table in a more exact form. We 
give the mean time of sidereal revolution, in mean solar days, and the 
amount of mean motion, in seconds, during a day, and also during a Julian 
year, of 365} mean solar days. 


Mean Motions of the Planets. 











Time of sidereal Mean daily Mean year! 
Planet. revolution. motion. motion. : 
d ? et 

Sun, 865.25875648 §,548.16956 1,295, 968.931 
Mercury, 87.96970228 14,732.34496 5,880,988.996 
Venus, 334.69856755 §,767.72702 2,106 662,295 
Mars, 686.99749394 1,886.46976 689,033.081 
Jupiter, 4,832.82065235 299.14683 109,263.881 
Saturn, 10,765.77307461 120.38161 43,969.846 
Moen, 

sider. rev., 27.32167416 47,484.86773 | 17,825,685. 487 

synod. rev., 29.53058795 43,886.69817 16,029,616.507 

apsis, 3 ,232.09867416 400,97848 146,457 .389 

node, 6,794.89988121 190,74582 69,669.7380 
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6. p. 17, The system of the Sfrya-Siddhénta, so far as concerns 
the mean motions of the planets, the date of the last general conjunction, 
and the frequency of its recurrence, is also that of the Qakelya-Sanhita. 
It is likewise presented, according to Bentley (Hind. Astr., p. 116), by 
the Soma and Vasishtha Siddhéntas. So far as can be gathered from the 
elements of the Pauliga and Laghu-Arya Siddhaéntas, as reported by Cole- 
brooke and Bentley, these treatises, too, followed a similar system; the 
revolutions of the planets in an Age, as stated by them, where they differ 
from those of the Strya-Siddhaénta, always differ by a number which is 
a multiple of four. Some of the astronomical text-books, however, have 
constructed their systems in a somewhat different manner. Thus the 
Siddhanta-Giromani, following the authority of Brahmagupta and of the 
earlier Brahma-Siddhanta, makes the planets commence their motions 
together at the star ¢ Piscium at the very commencement of the fon, 
and return to a general conjunction at the seme point only after the lapse 
of the whole period of 4,320,000,000 years. The same is the case with the 
Arya and Pardcara Siddhantas: they too, as reported by Bentley (Hind. 
Astr., pp. 148, 150), state the revolutions of the planets for the whole Aton 
only, and in numbers which have no common.divisor, so that they assume 
no briefer cycle of conjunction. But they all, at the same time, take 
special notice of the commencement of the Iron Age, which they make to 
begin at the moment of mean sunrise at Lanka, and manage to effect very 
nearly a general conjunction at the time of its occurrence, as is shown by 
the table at the end of this note, in which are presented the positions of 
all the planets, and of the moon’s apsis and node, as stated by them for 
that moment. 

We insert these data here, because they seem to us to furnish ground 
for important conclusions respecting the comparative antiquity of the two 
systems. The commencement of the Iron Age, which to the one is of 
cardinal importance as an astronomical epoch, is to the other simply a 
chronological era, having no astronomical significance. Now if, as has 
been shown in our notes to be altogether probable, that epoch is in fact of 
astronomical origin, being arrived at by retrospective calculation of the 
planetary motions, we can hardly avoid the conclusion that the system 
which presents it in its true character is the more ancient and original. 
This conclusion is strengthened by the notice taken of the epoch by the 
Siddhanta-Cirontani and its kindred treatises. We do not see how their 
treatment of it is to be explained, excepting upon the supposition that a 
general conjunction at that time was already so firmly established as a 
fundamental dogma of the Hindu astronomy, that they were compelled, 
even while rejecting the theory of brief cycles and recurring conjunctions, 
to pay it homage by so constructing their elements that these should 
exhibit at least a very near approach to a conjunction at the moment, 
We are clearly-of opinion,.therefore,.that, apart from all consideration of 
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the relative age of the separate treatises, the system represented by the 
Strya-Siddhanta is tha more ancient. 


Mean Plazes of the Planets, 6 o’c A.M. at Ujjayini, Feb. 18th, B.C. 8102. 








Planet. Siddh&nta-Qiromani.| Arya-Siddh4nta. | Par&cara-Siddh4nta. 





8 8 
Sun, 0 0 0 of 0 0 0 0} 0 0 0 0 
Mercury, IL 27 24 ae 1L 21 21 36] 12 21 #17 «#217 
| Venus, ll 28 42 «14 | ll 27 7 Ww] 11 26 568 34 | 
Mars, ll 29 38 50 0 0 0 0 1k 29 14 88 | 
Jupiter, 11 29 27 ~ 6386 lL 27 a eke 1l = 27 3 68 
Satern, ll 628) «6460— 84 0.60 OO 0 0; 11 28 5&7 92 
Moon, 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 48 
, apsia, 4 656 2 46 4 8 80 34 4 5 18 29 
5 2 38 324 5 2 49 18 


! 1) node, 5 38 18 68 





7. p. 20. We present in the annexed table, in the same form as 
above (note 5), the clements of the mean motions of the planets as corrected 
by the dja. 


Mean Motions of the Planets, as corrected by the bija. 














Planet. Pinas olisiseree | Mean daily motion. | Mean yearly motion. 

d i : ‘ 

Mercury, 87.96978075 | 14,722,83182 6 ,880,964.196 
Venus, 224.69895162 | 5,767.73717 " ,106,658.605 
Jupiter, 4,382,41581277 | 299,14096 | 109,260,981 
Saturn, 10,764.89171783 | 120.39136 48 972.946 
Moon’s apsis, 8,292,12015592 400.97519 146,456.189 
» node, | 6,794.28280845 190.74861 69,670,930 








42 
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8. p. 24. At the time when we wrote our note, we had not observed 
that Bentley himself explains, in a foot-note to page 117 of his work, 
this apparent error. In the case of Mercury, since the number of revolu- 
tions as stated by the text of dur treatise did not yield him the result which 
he desired, he has quietly taken the liberty of altering it from 17,987,060 
to 17,937,024, assuming, as his justification, an error of the copyists which 
has not the slightest plausibility, and ignoring the fact that the correctness 
of the former number is avouched by its occurrence in other treatises. 
it is highly characteristic of Bentley, that he has thus arbitrarily amended 
one of the data upon which he rests the most important of his general con- 
clusions, a conclusion which, but for such emendation, would be not a little 
weakened or modified. Any one can see for himself, upon referring to our 
table given on page 50, with how much plausibility Bentley is able to de- 
duce, from the dates of its fourth column, the year A.D. 1091 as that of the 
composition of the Strya-Siddhanta. We have been solicitous to allow 
Bentley all the credit we possibly could for his labors upon the Hindu astro- 
nomy, but we cannot avoid expressing here our settled conviction that, as 
an authority upon the subject, he is hardly more to be trusted than Bailly 
himself, that his work must be used with the extremest caution, and that 
his determination of the successive epochs in the history of astronomical 
science in India, is from beginning to end utterly worthless. 


9. p. 25. We have not fulfilled our promise to recur in the eighth 
chapter to the subject of the sun’s error of position, because we felt ourselves 
incompetent to cast at present any valuable light upon it. Nothing but a 
careful and thorough sifting and comparison of all the earliest treatises, 
together with the tradition preserved by the commentators, and the practical 
methods of construction of the calendar, is likely to settle the question as to 
the manner in which the elements of the planetary orbits were originally 
made up. 


10. p. 27. In making out our comparative table of sidereal revolu- 
tions, we have calculated the column for Ptolerny as we conceive that he 
would himself have calculated it, had he been called upon to do so. M. Biot, 
having in view an object different from ours, has carefully revised Ptolemy’s 
processes (see his Traité Elémentaire d’Astronomie Physique, 3™° éd., v. 
87-71), and has deduced from the latter’s original data what he regards as 
the true times of sidereal revolution of the primary planets furnished by 
them; his periods are accordingly slightly different from those presented in 
our table, | 


Colebrooke (As. Res., xii. 246; Essays, ii. 412) has also given a com- 
parative table of the daily motions of the planets, but has committed in it 
the gross error of setting side by side the sidereal rates of motion of the 
Hindu text-books and the tropical rates of Ptolemy and Lalande. Of course, 
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his data being incommensurable, the conclusions he draws from their com- 
parison are erroneous. 


11. p. 30. We add, in the following table, a comparison of the posi- 
tions of the apsides and nodes of the planets as stated in our treatise— 
being those which are acopied, with unimportant variations, by all the 
schools of Hindu astronomy—with those laid down by Ptolemy in his 
Syntaxis. The latter we give as stated by Ptolemy for his own period, with. 
out reducing them to their value in distances from the initial point of the 
Hindu sphere. The actual distance of that point, or of thu vernal equinox 
of A.D, 560, from the vernal equinox of Ptolery’s time, is about 54°. We 
should remark also that Ptolemy does not state expressly and distinctly the 
positions of the nodes: we derive them from the rules given by him, in the 
sixth chapter of his thirteenth Book, for calculating the latitude of the 
planets: not being, however, altogether confident of our correct wunder- 
standing and interprotation of chose rules. 


Positions of the Apsides and Nodes of the Planets. 





Planet. Suna Ptolemy. | Differeuce. 
Apstdes ; 
| aa Gy Alena ie 
San, 77 «165 65 80 | + 11 465 
| Mercury, | 220 26 | 190 0 | + 80 26 
Venus, 79 «49 55 0 | 6+ 624 49 
Mars, 130 1 {116 80 | + 14 81 
|* Jupiter, 171 16 ; 161 O ; + 1016 
Saturn, 936 88 | 283 0 | + 38 88 
Nodes : 
Mercury, | 20 44 10 0 | + 10 44 
Venus, 59 45 55 0 | + 4 46 
Mars, 40 4 95 30 | + 14 84 
Jupiter, | 79 42 510 | 6+ «628 41 | 
Saturn, | 100 25 188 0 | — 82 35 


Sa 
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it will be perceived that the differences here are not so great as to ex- 
clude the supposition of a connected origin. We do not ourselves believe 
that the Hindus were ever sufficiently skilled in observation, or in the 
discussion of the results of observation, to be able to derive such data 
for themselves, or even intelligently to modify and improve them, when 
obtained from other sources. In order, however, fully to understand the 
relstion of the Hindu to the Greek science in this part, we require to know, 
first, what were the positions assigned to the apsides and nodes by Greek 
astronomers prior to Ptolemy, and secondly, what were their actual posi- 
tions at the periods in question. Upon the first point no information appears 
to have been handed down to our times; and as regards the other, we have 
not found any modern determination of the desired data, and are not our- 
selves at present in a situation to undertake so intricate and laborious 4 
calculation. 


42, p. 88. ‘he era of the kali yuga, or Iron Age, is not in practical 
use among the Hindus of the present day : two others, of a less remote date, 
are ordinarily employed by them in the giving of dates. These are styled 
the eras of MQ alivahana and of Vikramaditya respectively, from two sovereigns 
so named: their origin snd historica] significance are matters of much 
doubt and controversy. ‘The ycars of the era of Qaélivahana are, according 
to Warren (Kala Sankalita, p. 881 and elsewhere), solar years: their reckon- 
ing commences after the lapse of 8179 complete years of the Iron Age, or 
early in April, A.D. 78: the 1782nd year, accordingly, coinciding with the 
4961st of the Iron Age, commenced, as is shown by the table on p. 34, 
April 12th, 1859, and ended April 11th, 1860. The years of this era are 
generally cited as gaka or ¢déka years. In the other era, the luni-solar 
reckoning is followed (Warren, as above, p. 391 and elsewhere); and its first 
year began with the 3045th of the iron Age, or early in 58 B.C.: its 1962nd 
year, coinciding with the 4961st of the remoter era, commenced (see table 
on p. 34) April 4th, 1859, and ended March 22nd, 1860. The years of this 
era are called and quoted as samvatsara years, or, by abbreviation simply 
samvat. 


13. p. 44. M. Vivien de St. Martin (in Julien’s Mémoires de 
Hiouen-Thsang, ii. 258) supposes the value of the li in use in China during 
the seventh century to have been about 329 metres or 1080 English feet. 
This would make the values of the three kinds of yojana mentioned by the 
Buddhist traveller to be 84, 64, and 34 English miles respectively. 


14. p. 49. In the first table upon this page, we have, by an ovet- 
sight, given the earth’s heliocentric longitude, instead of the sun’s geocentric 
longitude. To the sun’s place as stated, accordingly, should be added 180°. 


45. p. 69. M. Biot (Journal des Savants, 1859, p. 409) suggests that 
the Hindus, like Albategnius, obtained their sines directly from the chords 
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of Hipparchus or Ptolemy. This may not be an altogether impossible 
supposition, but it is «i least an mnnecessary one, for they certainly had 
geometry enough, at the time of the elaboration of their astronomical 
system, to construct their table independently. Our notes have presented 
Delambre’s view of the method of its construction and the reason of its 
limitation to ares which are multiples of 8° 45’. We cannot but feel, 
however, upon maturer consideration, that the correctness of that view is 
very questionable; that the Hindus could probably have made out a more 
complete table if they had chosen to do so; and that a sufficient reason is 
found for their selection of the arc of 3° 45! in the fact that it is a natural 
subdivision of a recognized unit, the ave of 30°, while the series of twenty- 
four sines was sufficiently full and aceurate for their uses. We have been 
at the pains to calculate the complete series of Hindu sines from Ptolemy’s 
table of chords, assuming the value of radius to be 3488’, in order to test 
the question whether there were any correspondence of crrors between 
them which, should prove the one to be derived from the other: our results 
are as follows. In five of the instances (the 14th, 15th, 19th, 22nd, and 
23rd sines of the table) in which the value of the Hindu sine exceeds the 
truth, Ptolemy supports the error; in the other three cases (the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th sines), Ptolemy affords the correet value; to the 6th sine, also, 
which by the Hindus is made too small, Ptolemy’s table gives its true value, 
but the next following sine he makes too great (namely 1520.59, which 
would give 1521, instead of 1520); this is his only independent error. The 
evidence yielded by the comparison may be regarded as not altogether 


unequivocal. 


For the benefit of any who may desire to make practical use of the 
Hindu sines, in calculations conducted according to the processes of tho 
Sirya-Siddhanta, we give, upon the opposite page, a more detailed table 
of them than has been presented hitherto, with such sets of differences 
annexed as will enable the calculator readily to find the sine of any given 
arc, or the reverse, without resorting to the laborious proportions by which 
the text contemplates that they should in each case be determined. Such 
a table we have ourselves found highly useful, and even almost indis- 


pensable, in connection with our own calculations. 
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Table of Hindu Sines, 
Are. Bine. Diff. Are 
& 
0 0 40 
1 60 81 
2 120 1 { 1.000 |} 32 
8 180 38 
B45} 925 88 45 
4 $89.93 | 1] 0.906 || 84 
5 67 | 2/ 1.991 
299.67 ‘987. | 88 
6 359.40 | 4 | 8.982 || 36 
7 419,13 | % | 4-978 || 97 
780] 449 We war 8730 
8 478.60 | 1 pa | 88 
9 587.80 | 5 | 2.960 || 89 
10 597 | 4 8.947 || 40 
11 656.20 5 4.938 | 41 
1115} 671 Fliers 41 16 
1! 0. | 
2 714.80 | 5 | 4947 42 
18 773.20 | 3 | 2.920 | 48 
4: 8.893 | 
15 890 als -- || 45 
1 | 0.956 
16 947.381 5 | 491) || 46 
17 1004.67 | 3 | 2.867 i147 
418 822 
18 1062 514.778 || 48 
18 45| 1108 48 45 
19 1119 110.938 || 49 
20 175 211.867 
; ay 3 | 2.800 |! °° 
2 1281 4/8.788 || 61 
99 1287 | 5 | 4 687 || 59 
22 80! 1816 oe 52 80 
23 1842.88 11] 0.911 || ¢ 
1897 13 3.783 || 54 
25 1451.67 | - | 3.644 || 85 
mt 1806.88 | 5 | 4.556 || 56 
9615} 1520 66 15 
27 1559.80 | 1 | 0.884 || 57 
28 1612.87 : Hees 58 
29 1665.94 | 4 | o'5g5 | 59 
30 1719 | & | 4.422 | Go 
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1719 
1769.98 
1820.87 
1871.80 
1910 
1923.20 
1971 
2019.86 
2068.80 
2093 
2116.20 
2162.6 
2209 
2255.40 
2267 
2299.80 
2818.52 
2387.27 
2431 
2472.07 
251814 
2554.21 
2585 
2594.53 
2682.67 
2670.80 
2708.98 
2728 
27.56.47 
2780.40 
2815.88 
2850.27 
2859 
2882.80 
2914.53 
2946.26 
2978 





with Differences. 


8084 
8090.20 
3115 
3189.80 
3164.60 
8177 
3187.63 
3208.60 
3229.67 
3260.74 
8256 
8269 
3286.38 
8803.67 
3821 
8834.60 
3348.20 
8361.80 
3872 
8374.47 
8884.33 
339420 
8404.07 
8409 
8411.98 
8117.80 
3428.67 
8429.53 
84381 
8432.40 
8484.27 
8436. 18 
8488 
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In explaining how the Hindus may have arrived at their ernpiridal 
rule, as laid down iu verses 15 and 16, for the development of the. series 
of sines, we have also, a8 mentioned in our note, followed the guidance 
of Delambre. Prof. Newton, however, is of opinion that the rule in question 
was provably obtained by dirsct geometrical demonstration,’ in some such 
method as the following, which is much more in accordance with the 
mathematical processes exhibited or implied in other parts of the Strya- 
Siddhanta. 


In the quadrant AR (Fig. 34), let BF, BD, and BE be three ares, of 

Fig. 84. which each exceeds its predecessor by 

a the equal increment DF or DE; and 

let Fm, Dl, and Ek be their sines, in- 

creasing by the unequal differences Dh 

and Eg. Now as iD and DF are small 

arcs (they are shown in the figure of 

three times the proportional length of 

the arcs of differenee of the Hindu 

table), EDg and DFh may be regarded 

as plane triangles, and the angles made 

by CD at D as right angles: hence the 

B angles EDg and CDI are equal, the 

: triangles EDg and CDI are similar, and 

ED : Bg :: CD: Cl or Eg=ED. Ci+CD. In like manner, Dir=ED. 

Cm+CD. Therefore Dk—-Eg=ED.lm+CD; and Eg, which is the amount 

by which Ek exceeds Dl, equals Dk—(ED.im+CD). But, by similarity 

of the triangles CD/ and DFh, Fh, or lm, equals ED.DI+CD; and hence 

ED.Ilm+CD=(ED?+CD*) Dl, or (ED+CD)? Di. Now when ED equals 

225’ and CD 8488’, ED+CD= |), nearly (or exactly +}.,,), and (ED+CD)? 

=p), nearly (more exactly ,54.45). Hence Ek=Dl+Dh— 3}, Dil, 
which is equivalent to the Hindu rule. 





—7 


When we wrote the note to the passage of the text relating to the 
sines, we assumed that the rule as there stated would give the series of 
sines, having feimd upon trial that it held good for the first few terms of 
the series. But, it having been poimted out to us by Prof. Newton that 
the adoption of , as the value of ED+CD could not but lead to palpably 
erroneous results, we carried our calculations farther, and found that only 
five of the sines following the first one can be deduced from it by the 
protiesses prescribed ; that with the seventh sine begins a discordance between 
the table and the result of calculation by the rule, which goes on increasing 
to the end, where it amounts to as much as 70! in the value obtained for 
radius. 


This untoward circumstance, which may be regarded as a trait highly 
characteristic of a Hindu astronomical treatise, seems to us rather to favor 
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the opinion that the rule is the result of construction and demonstration, 
and not empirically deduced from a consideration of the actual second 
differences. In the latter case we should more naturally suppose that it 
would have been tested throughout by actual trial; while, if it had been 
arrived at in the manner above explained, an application of it to the first 
few members only of the series might more easily have been accepted as 
a stfficient test of its correctness. 


16. p. 67. We are not sure that the name bhuja may not originally 
and properly belong rather to the are than to its chord or sine. It comes 
from a root bhuj, ‘' bend,’’ and signifies primarily “‘ a bend, curve,’’ being 
applied also to designate the arm on account of the latter’s suppleness or 
flexibility. The word koti also most frequently means ‘‘ the end or horn 
of a bow.’’ We might, then, look upon the relations of the are (dhanua, 
capa, kdrmuka) and its parts and appurtenances as follows. The whole are 
taken into account is (Fig. 2, p. 67) QRS: of this, BRC is the bhuja, 
curve or bow proper, while BQ and CS are its two kotis or horns: BC is 
the chord or bow-string (jyé etc.), or, more distinctively, the bhujajyd; 
which name, by substitution for jydrdha, is also applied to either of its 
halves, BH or HC: BF or CL is in like manner the kotijya; RH, finally, 
the versed sine, is the ‘‘ arrow ’’ (gara, ishu); by this name it is often 
known in other treatises, although not once so styled in this Siddhanta. 
if this view be correct, the terms bhuja and koti as applied to the base 
and perpendicular of a right-angled triangle, are given them on account af 
their relation to one another as sine and cosine, while the synonyms of 
bhuja, namely béhu and dos, are employed on account only of their agree- 
ment with it in the signification ‘‘ arm,’’ and not in that which gives it 
its trié application. For koti the treatise affords no synonyms. 


47. p. 71. M. Delambre, in his History of Ancient Astronomy (i. 462 
etc.), has subjected to a detailed examination the rules of the Strya- 
Siddhaénta for the calculation of the equations of the centre for the sun 
and moon, has reduced them to a single formula, and has calculated for 
each degree of a quadrant the values of the equations comparing them 
with those furnished by the Hindu tables, as reported by Davis (As. Res., 
ii. 255-256). M. Biot has more recently, in the Journal des Savants for 
1859 (p. 384 etc.), taken up the same subject auew, especially pointing 
out, and illustrating by figures and calculations, the error of the Hindus in 
assuming the variation of the equation to be the same in all the four 
quadrants of mean revolution. * 


48. p. 87. Neither Delambre nor Biot (both as above cited), nor 
any other western savant who has treated of the Hindu astronomy, has 
found any means of accounting for the variation of dimensions of the 
planetary epicycles. In its present form and extent, indeed, it seems 
defy explanation: we can only conjecture that it may be an unintelli- 
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geut and reasonless extension t 2 all the planets, and to both classes of 
cpicycles, of a correction originally devised and applied only in one or two 
Special cases. According to Colebrooke (As. Res., xii. 285 etc.; Essays, 
iil. 400 etc.), there is discordance among the different Hindu authorities 
upon this point. Aryabhatta agrees with the Strya-Siddhanta throughout; 
Brahmagupta and bh4skara make the epicycles only of Venus and Mars 
variable; Municvara, in the Siddhénta-Sa:vabhauma, regards all the 
cpicycles as invariabl.. 


19. p. 105. Our suggestion of a possible derivation of the term yoga 
from the “‘ sum "’ of the longitudes of the sun and moon is unquestionably 
orroneous. That term is t be understood here in the sense of ‘‘ junction, 
conjunction,’’ and the conception upon which is founded its appliextion to 
the periods in question is that of a vonjunction (vega) of the moon with 
the twenty-seven asterisms (nakshatra) in their order, or her successive 
continuance in their respective portions. Only the system: is divorced from 
any actual ‘connection with the usterisms; for while the letter are stellar 
groups, having fixed positions in the heavens, they are here treated as if 
the twenty-seven-fold division of the ecliptie founded upon them had no 
natural limits, but was to be reckoned from the actual position of the sun 
at any piven moment. 

According to Warren (Kala Sankalita, p. 74), the names of the twenty- 
seven youas, as given by us on page 105, are also applied by the Hindus 
to the junction-stars (yogatdra) of the astcrisms (with the omission, of 
course, of Abhijit): for which see the notes to the eighth chapter. This 
fact we do not find noticed elsewhere; possibly the usage is a local one only. 

Of the twenty-cight yogas of the other system, to which the Strya- 
Siddhantr makes no reference, the names are given by Colebrouke as 
follows: 


1. Ananda. 10. Mudgara. 19. Siddhi. 

2. Kaladanda. 11. Chattra. 20. Qubha. 

5. Dhimra. ° 12. Maitra. Qi. Amrta. 

4, Prajapati. 13. Manasa. 22. Musala. 

§. Sé&umya. ~ 14. Padma. 23. Gada. 

6. Dhvanksha. 15. Lambaka. 24, Matanga. 

7. Dhvaja. 16. Utpata. 25. Rakshasa. 

8. Qrivatea. 17. Mrtyu. 96. Cara. 

J. Vajra. 18. Kana. 27. Sthira, 
28. Pravardha. 

Colebrooke says farther: ‘‘ The foregoing list is extracted from the 


Ratnamala of Gripati. He adds the rule by which the yogas are regulated. 
On a Sunday, the nakshatras answer to the yogas in their natural order; 
viz., Agvini to Ananda, Bharani to Kaladanda, ete. But, on a Monday, the 
first yoga (Ananda) corresponds to Mrgagiras, the second to Ardr&, and so 
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forth. On a Tuesday, the nakshatra which answers to the first yoga is 
Aglesha; on Wednesday, Hasta; on Thursday, Anuradha; on Friday, Uttara- 
Ashadhé; and on Saturday, G atabhishaj.”’ 

his is by no means a clear and sufficient explanation of the charac- 
ter and use of the system, yet we seem to see distinctly from it that this, 
no less than tbe other system, is cut off from any actual connection with 
the twenty-eight asterisms, since the succession of the yogas is made to 
depend upon the day of the week, while the week stands in no constant 
and definable relation to the motion of the moon. 


20. p. 117. In stating that the Strya-Siddhanta furnished no hint of 
the precession excepting in this passage, we failed to notice that in one 
other place, namely in connection with the rules for finding the time when 
the declinations of the sun und moon are equal (xi. 6), the precession is 
distinetly ordered to be calculated, and in terms which contain an evident 
reference to those in which the fact of the precession is here stated. The 
exception, however, is one which goes to prove, rather than ovesthrow, the 
general rule: the process in which we are for onee favored with explicit 
directions upon the point in question is the one of all others in the work 
the most trivial, and the chapter which contains it furnishes, as pointed 
out by us in the notes, good reason to suspect late alterations and inter- 
polations. We do not, then, regard the statement made in our note ag 
requiring to be either retracted or seriously inodified. Nor do we, although 
fully appreciating the difficulty of assuming that the original elaborators of 
the general Hindu system can have been ignorunt of, or ignored, the pre- 
cession, regret the force and distinctness with which we have stated the 
circumstances which appear to favor that assumption. Whether it be true 
or false, there is much in connection with the subject which is strange, and 
deniands explanation: and that can only be satisfactorily given when there 
shall have been attained a more thorough comprehension of the early 
history and the varying forms of the science in India. 


21. p. 131. The commentary frequently styles the sine of altitude 
mahdcanku, ‘* great gnomon,’’ to distinguish it from the ganku, ‘* gnomon.’’ 


22. p. 149. Our statement that the Surya-Siddhanta employs only 
the term graha to designate the planets requires u slight modification. In 
one instance (ii. 69) they are called khacérin, and in one other (ix. 9) 
khacara, both words signifying ‘‘ moving in the ether ’’ (see xi. 28, 31). 


93 


23. p. 158. This use of the word préci, “‘ east, east point,’’ appears 
to be taken from the projections of eclipses, as directed to be drawn in 
the sixth chapter. ‘hus, in the figure there given (Fig. 27, p. 157), EM 
and v M represent the directions of the equator and ecliptic with reference 
to one another at the moment of first contact, and Ei and v are the east- 
points (prdci) of those lines respectively: the are Ev, or the *‘ interval of 
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the two east-points,’’ is the measure of the angle which the two lines make 
with one another at che given ti:ne. 


24. p. 161. As piomised above, we present here, by way of appendix 
to the fourth chapter of our translation and notes, a 


CALCULATION, ACCORDING To THE Data AND METHODS oF THE SugyA- 
SippHAnvTa, oF THY Lunar Ecuipsy oF IesruAry 6TH, 1660, 
FOR THE LATITUDE AND LONCITUDE oF WASHINGTON. 


Bailly, in his work on the Hindu astrononiy (p. 355 ete.), presents 
sevoral calculations of eclipses by Hindu methods, namely of the lunar 
eclipse of July 29th, 1736, of the lunar celipse of June 17th, 1704, and 
of the solar eclipse of Nov. 29th, 1704. But, owing to his imperfect 
compreliension of the character and meaning of mary of the processes, and 
owing to his incessant use of Hindu terms in the inost barbarous  trans- 
cripticns, without explanations his intended illustrations are only with 
difficulty intelligible, and are exceedingly irksome to study. Davis, in lis 
first valuable article in the Asiatic Researches (ii. 278 etc.), has also furnished 
a calculation of a lunar eclips«, as made by native astronomers, comparing 
their results, obtained by several different methods, with the aetual elements 
of the eclipse, as given by the Nautical Almanac. As it seemed desirablo 
to give a like practical illustration of the Hindu methods of calculation, in 
connection with this fuller exposition of their foundation and ineaning, and 
by way of an additional test of the aceuracy of the results which the system 
is in condition to furnish, we have selected for the purpose the partial eclipse 
of the moou which oeeurred on the evening of Feb. 6th, 1860. Our calcula- 
tions are made aceording to the clemwnts of our text alone, without adding, 
like Davis, the correetion of the bija, since our object is to illustrate the 
text itsolf, and not the moder system as altered trom it. The course of 
the successive steps of our processes may not everywhere strictly aceord 
with that which would be pursued by a native astronomer, as we take the 
rules of the text and apply them according to our own conception of their 
connection. 

We omit tlre preliminary tentative processes, and conceive ourselves 
to have ascertained that, at the time of full moon in the month Magha, 
I.A. 4961 (see page 34), or samvat 1917 (see add. note 12), the moon will 
be eclipsed. 


I. To find the sum of days (aharyana, dinarégi) for mean midnight 
next preceding full moon. 

‘The sixth day of February, 1860, being the day of full moon (pérnimd), 
ig the fifteenth day of the first, or light, half of the lunar month Magha, 
the eleventh month of the year, as is shown by the table on page 380. 
The time, then, for which we are to find the sum of days, is 49607 10™ 144, 
reckoning (i. 56) only from the commencement of the Iron Age. For this 
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period the sum of days, as found by the processes already sufficiently 
illustrated in the notes to i. 48-51, is 1,811,981 days. 


It. To find the mean longitude of the sun and moon, and of the 
moon’s apsis. 
The proportions (i. 58) 
4,820,000: 4960"°* 9° 23°17’ 1” 
1,577,917,828 : 1,811,981 : {o1°789,9% : 66,320"°"3' 9°44’ 19” 
488,203: 6561°°°1' 13°48’ 1” 
give us—rejecting whole revolutions, and deducting 8* from the motion 
of the moon's apsis, for its position at the epoch (sce note to i. 56-58)— 
the mean longitudes required. These are for the time of inean midnight 
at Ujjayini: to find them for mean midnight at Washington, which is 
distant from Ujjayini 1671y.28, upon a parallel of latitude 8986v.75 in 
circumference (note to i. 3-65), we add to the position of cach 183428 
or .42453 of its mean motion during a sidereal day. ‘This correction 1s 
styled the degdnlaraphala. We have, then, 


Long. st Ujjay. Correctiot. Long. at Wash’n. 
Sun, 9'93°197'1” + 25! gt a 9° 23°49! 3" 
Moon, 3° 9°44'19” + 5°34'438" = 8° 15°19’ 2” 
Moon's epsis, 10°13°43’ 1” + 260" = 10° 18°48'61" 


Lhe place of the sun’s apsis remains as already found for Jan. Ist 

(note to ui. 89): 
Longitude of sun's spsis, 7a We fates Wy 1 ag 

in applying here the correction for difference of meridian, as well as 
in all other processes of the whole calculation into which the amounts of 
motion of the planets etc. during fractions of a day enter as clemenats, we 
have derived those amounts from the motions during uw sidereal day, and 
not, as in the illustrative processes of our notes, during a mean solar day. 
The divisions of the day given in the text (i, 11-12) are distinctly stated 
to be those of sidereal time, and all the rules of the treatise are constructed 
accordingly (see, for instance, ij. 50). It is evident, then, that in making 
any proportion in which is involved the amount of motion during 60 nadis, 
that amount is to be regarded as the motion during a sidereal day only. 
In overlooking in our notes the difference between the two, we have followed 
the example of all the illustrations of Hindu methods of calculation known 
tous. ‘he difference is, indeed, in a Hindu process, of very sinall account; 
but we have preferred, in making this calculation, to follow whut wo 
conceive to be the exacter method. The inean motions during a sidcreal 
dav of the bodies concerned in a lunar eclipse are as follows: 


Sun, §8'5R"28'"55"" 
Moon, 18° 8/25”91'"o1"" 
Moon's apsis, 6'39"63'" 1" 


Moon "8 node, 3/10'13/"28"" 
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III. To find the true longitudes and motions of the sun and moon: 


1. To find the sun’s true lougitude (note to ii. 89): 





Longitude of sun's apsis, 7a aon 1 
deduct sun’s mean longitude (ii.29), 9° 28° 49’ 3” 
Sun’s mean anonaly (kendra), 4° 28° 8°’ 31° 
Are determining the sine (bhuja—ii. 30), 88° 25’ 
Sire of sun’s mean anomaly (bhujajya), 2040/ 
Correoted epicycle (11. 38), 18° 48’ 
Equation (bhujajyaphala—ii. 39), Dope lea He 
add to sun’s mean longitude, 9* 23° 42’ 
Sun's true longitude, 9° 25° 0’ 


2. To find the moon's true longitude (note to ti. 39): 


Longitude of moou's upsir, 20° 18° 45° 51” 
deduct moo”'s mean Jongitude, 3°15" 19" <2" 
Moon’s mean anomaly, 6‘ 28° 26’ 49” 
Arc determining the sine, 28° 27! 
Sine of moon’s mean anomaly, 1637’ 
Corrected epicycle, 3L° 50’ 
Equation, mae 2° BG! 
deduct from moon's mesu longitude, 8° 15° 19 
Moon's true lengitude, 3° 12° 64/ 


8. To find the sun's true rate of motion (ii. 48-49): 


Sun's mean motion in 60 nadis, 58 68” 
Sine of sun’s mean anomaly, 2040' 
Difference of sines, 183’ 
Daily increase of sine of anomaly, 47’ 68" 
Equation of motion, + 1 60" 
add to sun’s mean motion, 58’ 58” 
Sun's trne motion, 60’ 48” 


4. To find the moon’s truc rate of motion (ii. 47-49): 





Moon’s mean motion in 60 nadis, 788’ 25” 
deduct motion of apsis, (ii. 47), G’ 40” 
Daily increaee of moon's mean anomaly, 78L' 45" 
fine of moon’s mean anomaly, 1637’ 
Difference of sines, 199’ 
Daily increase of sine of anomaly, 691’ 25” 
Equation of motion, + 61’ 8” 
add to moon’s mean motion, 788’ 25” 
Moon's true motion, 849 83” 


1V. To find the interval between the given instant of midnight and 
the end of the half-month, or the moment of opposition im longitude of the 
sun and moon, which is the middle of the eclipse. 

At the instant of mean midnight preceding full moon, we have found 
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the true longitudes of the sun and moon, and their distance in longitude, 
to be as follows: 


Sun’s true longitude, 9° 25° 0’ 
Moon's do., 8° 12° 64’ 
Distance in longitude, 6 12 6 


Herice we see that the moon las still 12° 6’ to gain upon the sun. We 
have also found their true rates of motion, and the difference of those 
rates, to be as follows: 


Moon’s true motion, 849’ 33” 
Sun's do., 60’ 48” 
Moon's daily. gain, 788" 45” 


Now we make the. proportion: if-the moon in 60 nédis gains upon 
the sun 788’ 45”, in how many nadis will she gain her present distance in 
longitude from the sun? or 


a 


788’ 45” : 60" ::726' : 65° 13° 3° 


It thus appears that the time of opposition is 55" 13” 8p after mean 
midnight of Feb. 5-6. This result, however, requires correction, for the 
moon’s motion has become sensibly accelerated during so long an interval, 
and we find, upon ealculation, that she is then 2’ past the point of opposition. 
A repetition of the same process shows that it is necessary to deduct 10” 3? 
from the time stated. Then, at 559 8” after mean midnight, we have 
as follows: 





Snn’s mean longitude, 9* 24° 36’ 

Equation of place, + 1° 20’ 
Snn’a true longitude, 9* 25° 56’ 
Moon’s meen longitude, 3° BT 22’ 
Longitude of apaia, 10° 18° 52’ 
Equation of moon’s place, — 126’ 
Moon's true longitude, 3° 25° 56’ 


By the same process as before, the true motions of the two planets 
at the moment of opposition are found to be: 


Snn’s true motion, 60’ 48" 
Moon's do., 854’ 86” 


It would have been better to adopt, as the starting-point of ur cal- 
culations, the mean midnight following, instead of that preceding, the 
opposition of the sun and moon, because in that case, the interval to the 
moment of opposition being so much less, it might have been found by & 
single process, not requiring farther correction. The same change would 
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have enabled us to follow strict'y the rule given in ii. 66 for finding the 
end of the lunar day; ‘vhich rule we were obliged above to apply in a some- 
what modified form, because a little more than one whole lunar day was 
found to intervene between the given midnight and the moment of 
opposition ; 

V. To determine the instant of local time corresponding to the zniddle 
of the eclipse. c 

What we have thus far found is the interval between mean u:idnight 
and the moment of opposition. But since ‘Hindu time is practically 
reckoned from true sunrise to truc sunrise, we have now, in order to deter- 
mine at what timc the eclipse will take place, to asvertuin the iterval 
between mean midnight and true sunrise. 

In order to this, we require first to know the equation of time, or the 
difference between mean midnight and true or apparent midnight, which 
is the momcnt when the sun ectually crosses the inferior meridian. As 
concerns this correction, we buve deviated somewhat from the method 
contemplated by the text. It is there prescribed (ii. 46) that, so soon as 
the sun’s equation of the centre has been determined, there should at once 
be calculated from it, and applied to the longitude of the two planets, a 
correction representing, in terms of their motion, the equation of time; so 
that the distance of the moment of opposition from mean midnight dces not 
directly enter into account at all. We have preferred 1o follow the course 
we have tuken, in order to bring out and illustrate more fully the utter 
inadequacy of the prescribed method of making allowance for the equation 
of time, to which we lave already briefly referred in the note to ii, 46. 
The method in question is virtually as follows: the sun being found at the 
given midnight to be 1° 18/, or 78/, in advance of his mean place, the 
equation of time may he ascertained by this proportion: as a whole circle 
is to a sidereal day, so is the sun’s equation of place to the time by which 
his true transit will precede or follow his mean transit; or, in the present 
case, 

21,600’ : 60"::78' : 0" 18° : 
which gives us 13 vinddis, or 54 minutes, as the value of the equation. 
But this is assuming that the sun’s motion takes place along the equator, 
instead of along the ecliptic, which is so grossly and palpably erroneous. that 
we wonder how the Hindus could have tolerated a process which implied 
it. Their own methods furnish the means of making a vastly more correct 
determination of the equation in question. The mean longitude of the sun 
at the given midnight is—after adding to it the amount of the precession, 
as determined farther on—10* 14° 7’: hence, if the sun were 10* 14° 7 
distant upon the equator from the vernal equinox, or if he had that amount 
of right ascension, mean and true midnight would coincide. But he is 
actually at 10° 15° 25/ of longitude. If, then, we ascertain what point on 
the equator will pass the meridian at the same time with that point of the 
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echptic, its distance from the sun’s mean place in right ascension will be 
the equation of time required. This may be accomplished as follows. The 
sun is in the eleventh sign, of which the equivalent in right ascens‘on (iil. 
42-45) is 1795p: his distance from its commencement is 15° 25’, or 925’. 
Hence the proportion (ii. 46) 
1800’ : 1795": .925" ; 922° 

give& us 922P as the asecnsional equivalent of the part of the eleventh sign 
traversed by the sun (bhuktdsavas). Now add together the 





Ascensional equivalents of three quadrants, 16,2007 
do. of the tenth sign, 1,985” 
do. of the part of the eleventh sign traversed, 922° 

their sum is 19,057” 


which is equal to 10° 17° 87/; this, then, is the sun’s true right ascension. 
The difference between it and his mean right ascension, 10* 14° 7/ is 8° 80', 
of which the equivalent in sidereal time is 210P or 85’, or 14 minutes. This, 
which is wore than two und a half times as much as the value formerly found 
for the equation, is quite nearly correct; its actua] amount for eb. 6th 
being given by the Nautical Almanac as 14™ 205. 

There is not, among al] the processes taught in the Strya-Siddhanta, 
another one of so inexcusably bungling a character as this, while the means 
lay so ready at hand for making it tolerably exact. 

In going on to calculate the local time of the eclipse, we shall adopt 
the valuation of the equation of time given by the Hindu method, or 187, 
but we shall reserve the distanee of the phases of the eclipse from, midnight, 
free from this constant error of about 10™, for final comparison with the 
hike duta given by our modern tables. 

To find the local time, we must first vescertain (ii. 59) the length of 
the sun’s day, from midnight to midnight, and in order to this we need to 
know in what sign the sun is. Hence we require 

1. To determine the amount of precession for the given date. 

By ii, 9-12, the proportion 


1,577,917 828° ; 600"**::1,811,981° ; 0"'* 8° 8° 2’ 14.6 


gives us 248° 2/ 14”.6 as the part of a revolution accomplished by the movable 
point. Of this, the part determining the sine is 68° 2/ 147.6. Then the 
farther proportion 

10 ; 8::68° 2’ 14”.6 , 20° 24’ 44” 
gives us 20° 24! 44” as the amount of the precession. Now, then, to the 


Sun’s true longitude, 9° 25° 66’ 
add the precession, 20° 25’ 


Sun's distance from vernal equinox, 10° 16° 21’ 
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This quantity is often called sdyana stirya; that is to say, ‘‘ the sun’s longi- 
tude with the precession (ayana) added.”’ 

The sun is accordingly in the eleventh sign, of which the ascensional 
equivalent is 1795r. His daily motion has been found to be 60! 487, 
Hence the proportion (ii. 59) 


1800! :°1795"::60' 48” : 60",64 
Cd 


gives us 61?, or 10¥ 1P, as the excess of the sun’s day over a true sidereal 
day of 60 nadis: its length is aceordingly 60" 10% Ip, or 21,861. 

Next we desire to know how much of this day passed between midnight 
and sunrise, and for this purpose we have 

2. To find the sun’s asvensional difference (cara). 


a. ‘l’'o ascertain the sun’s declination, end its sine and versed sine. 


The sun’s longitnde with precession added (sdyana stirya), 10° 16° 21’ 
Arc determining the sine (bhuja), 43° 39’ 
Sine, 2272! 


Now, then, the proportion (ii. 28) 
$488’ : 1897':: 2372’ : 964’ 


gives us 964! as the sine of declination (krdéntijyd); the corresponding are (il. 
33) is 16° 17'S; its versed sine (i. 81-32) is 189%. 
b, To find the radius of the sun’s diurnal cirele (1). 60). 


From radius, 3433 
deduct versed sine of declination, 139’ 
Radius of diurnal circle (dinavydsadala, dyujy 4), 3299’ 


c. To find the earth-sine (it. 61). 

The measure of the equinoctial shadow at Washington is (see note to 
ii, 61-63) 94.68. The proportion, then, 

124 ; 94.68::964' : 778" 
shows the value of the earth-sine (kshitijyd, kujyd) to be 778'. 
d. To find the sun’s aseensional difference (11. 61-62). 
The proportion 
$299’ : $438':: 778" : 821’ . 
gives the sine of ascensional difference (carajyd), which is 811’. The 
corresponding arc, or the sun’s ascensional difference (cara, caradala), is 
18° 389', or 819?. : 

3. To find the time from midnight to sunrise. 

The sun’s declination being south, the ascensional difference is to be 
added (ii. 62-63) to the quarter of the sun’s complete day, to give the 
length of the half-night. That is to say, 

AA 
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Quarter of sun's complete day (21,661" +4), 6,415" 
San’s ascensionsl diffsrence, sigr 
Sun's half-night, 6,234" 


The interval betwecn true midnight and true sunrise is therefore 
6,234, or 172 19", That from sunrisc till noon (a quantity required in later 
processes) is found in like manner by subtracting the ascensional difference 
from the quarter-day: it is 4596». 


Now then, finally, 


Time of opposition, reckoned from mean midnight, 55" 3° 
deduct eqnation of time, 13” 

Do, reckoned from trae midnight, 54" 50° 
deduct interval till snnrise, 17* 19° 

Da. reckoned from sunrise, 37" $1” 


The time at which the opposition of the sun and moon in longitude 
takes place, or the middle of the eclipse, is accordingly, by civil reckoning 
at Washington, 87 81%, 

VI. To determine the diamctecrs of the sun, moon, and shadow. 

1. To find the sun’s apparent diameter. 

The sun’s mean motion in a sidereal day being 58’ 58", his true 
motion at the time of the eclipse being 60! 48’, and his mean diameter 6500 
yojanas, we find, by the proportion (iv. 2) 

58’ 58” : 60’ 48” :: 6500" : 6702".8t 
that the sun eovers of his mean orbit, at the time of the celipse, 6702-81 


yojanas. This is reduced to its value upon the moon’s mean orbit by the 
proportion (iv. 2) 


57,753,336 : 4,320,000 :: 6702".81 : 501".37 
And upon dividing the result, 501°37 yojanas, by 15 (iv. 8), we find the 
sun’s apparent diameter to be 83/ 25’. 
2. To find the moon’s apparent diameter. 
Jn like manner as before, the proportion (iv. 2) 
788’ 25” : 854’ 86” :: 480" : 520°.8 


shows us that the moon’s corrected diameter is 5203 yojanas. This also, 


divided by 15 (iv. 3), gives the value of the moon’s apparent diameter in 
are: itis 34! 41%, 


8. To find the diameter of the carth’s shadow. 


The following proportion (iv. 4), 


788’ 26" . 854’ 36” :: 1600" : 1734".9 
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determines the value of the earth’. corrected diameter (sici) to be 17843 


yojanas, 


Again, from the 





Sun’s co:rected diameter, 6702" 81 
deduct the earth's diameter (iv. 4), 3600 
r-Maing 5109" .81 


and this remainder, when reduced by the following proportion (iv. 


6500" : 480” : ; 5102".8L ; 376.8 
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5), 


gives us the execss of the earth's corrected diameter (séci) over the diameter 


of the shadow on the moon’s mean orbit. Hence, from the 








Harth’s corrected diameter, 1734° 3 
deduct last result, 876".8 
Dianeter of shadow, 1357°.5 
divide by 16 
Diameter of shadow in arc, 90’ 30” 


VII. To determine the meoon’s latitude at the middle of the cclipse, 


and the amount of greatest obscuration. 
The proportion (i. 53) 
1,577,917,828 : 232,28 : : 1,811,981 : 266°" 8° 7° 28" 25” 


gives nx the amount of retrograde motion of the moon's node since the 
commencement of the Iron Age. Deducting from this 6%, for the position 
of the node at that time (note to 1. 56-58), and, taking the coinploment to a 








whole circle, we have s 

Longitude of moon’s node, mesn midnight, at Ujj., 9° 22° 81’ 35” 
deduct for difference of meridian, 1’ 24” 

Longitude of moer'’s node, mean midnight, at Wash’n, Q* 22° 30’ 14” 
deduct motion during 55* 3°, 9! 65" 

Longitude of moon’s node at moment of opposition, 9* 29° 27’ 19” 
subtract from moon's longitnde (ii. 57), 3° 25° 56’ 

Moon's distance from node, 6’ 38° 29° 

Are determining the sine (bhufa), 3° 99’ 

Sine, 209’ 


Hence the preportion 
3438" ; 270° ;: 209° ; 16’ 25” 


la 
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gives us, as the moon’s latitude at the momont of opposition, 16/ 25/8. 
Now, then, by iv. 10-11, 


Semi-diameter of eclipsed body (84’ 41”+2), 17’ 22” 
Do. of eclipsing body (90’ 30” +2), 45’ 15” 
their sum, 63’ 37” 
deduct, moon's latitude, 16’ 25° 
Amount of greatest obscuration (grésa), 46’ 12” 


and since this amount is greater than the diameter of the eclipsed body, 
it ix evident that the eclipse is a total one. 


This is a most unfortunate result for the Hindu calculation to yield; 
for, in point of fact, the celipse in question is only a partial one, obscuring 
about four-fifths of the diameter of the moon’s disk. The source of the 
error lies mainly in the misplacement, relatively to the sun and moon, of 
the moon’s node, and the consequent false valuc found for the mioon’s 
latitude. The latter quantity actually amounts, at the time of opposition, 
to 35’ 42”, or more than twiee the value given it by the Hindu processes. 
And it will be seen, on referring to the table on p. 148, that the relative 
error in the place of the moon’s node, having been accumulating for seven 
eenturies, is now about 34°, and so reduces, by more than half, the true 
distance of the moon from her node. We have tried whether the ad- 
mission of the correction of the bija would better the result, but that is not 
the case: the error of position is still (see the table) nearly 2°, and the 
moon's latitude is increased only to 24! 11”, so that the eclipse still appears 
‘to be total. It is evidently high time that a new correction of bija be applied 
by the Hindu astronomers to their elements, at least to such as enter 
into the calculation of cclipses. 


VIII. To find the duration of the eclipse, and of total obscuration, 
and the times of contact, immersion, emcrgencc, and separation. 





Diameter of the eclipsing body, the shadow, 90’ 30” 90’ 80” 
Do. eclipsed body, the moon, $4’ 41” 84’ 41” 
Sum and difference, 125’ 11” 55’ 49” 
Half-sum and half-difference (CM and CN, Fig. 21, p. 152), 62’ 35” 27’ 5B” 
Squares of do., 3919’ 734’ 
deduct square of latitude, 269’ 269° 
rernuin, 3650’ 455° 
Square roole of remainders (CA and CB), 60" 25” 21’ 19” 


In order to reduce these quantities to time, we need first to ascertain 
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the difference of the true daily motions of the sun and moon at the given 
moment: 


Moon's true daily motion, 854’ 36” 
Snn’s do., 60’ 48” 
Moon's guin in a day, 793’ 49” 


Henee the proportions (iv. 13) : 
60’ 25” : 4" 34° 
793’ 48” : 60° :: 
21’ ly” : 1" 86° 4° 
give us the hall-duration of the eclipse as 4" 34”, ard the half-time of 
total obscuration as 1" 36” 4?, supposing the moon’s latitude to remain 
constant through the whole continuance of the eclipse. We now proceed 
to correct these results for th: moon’s motion in lititude. And first, as 
regards the half-duration. We calculate the amount of motion of the moon 
and of her node during the m2an half-duration by the foliowing propor- 
tions (iv. 14): 
HO" : 854’ 867334" 34°: 2° 5’ 2” 
60"; 3 10":: 4" Ba": 14” 





Farther, 
Ty and from moon’s long. at opposition, 3° 25° 56 = 3" 25° 56’ 
add and subtract motion during balf-duration, 1° 6’ 1° 8 
Moon’s long at end and beginning of eclipse. see pa i 3° 24° 51’ 
From and to long. of node at opposition, g' 99° 97° 21” 9° 23° 27’ 21” 
subtract and add motion dnring half-dnration, 14” 14” 
Leng. of node at end snd beginving of eclipse, 9° 22° 27’ 9° 22° 28’ 
Moon's distance from node, 6" 4° 34’ 6* 2° 29’ 
Arc determining sine, 4° 94’ 2° 39’ 
Sine, B74’ 143’ 
Moon’s latitude at end and beginning of eclipse, 21’ 31"9, il’ 14"8. 


From these valuations of the latitude we now proceed to calculate 
anew, in the same manner as before, the half-durations, as follows: 


Square of half-sum of diameters, 8919’ ‘ 3919’ 
deduct squaces of latitude, 463 126’ 
remain, 3456’ 3798" . 

Square roots of remainders, 58’ 47” $1’ 35” 


And the proportions 
58’ 47” . 4" 26" 3” 
798’ 48” : 60" sf 
61’ 35” : 4" 39° 2° 


give us the corrected values of the intervals between opposition and con- 
tact and separation respectively, or the former and latter half-durations, 


as 4° 89V QP and 4" 26” 3P. 
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The text contemplates the repetition of this corrective process, if still 
greater accuracy be required in the results attained: we have not thought 
it worth while to carry the calculation any farther, as a second correction 
would be of altogether insignificant amount. 

By a like process, the former and latter half-times of total obscura- 
tion, and the moon’s latitude at immersion and emergence, are found to 
be as followa:— 


Moon’s latitude at immersion and emergence, 14’ 36” 18’ 13” 
Hall-times of total obscuration, 1*49":8"" —1°:39"-4" 
By adding the two halves we obtain 
Duration of the eclipse (sthit:), 9° 6" 5° 
Do. of total obscuration (vimarda), ee ota Ug 


And by subtracting and adding the half-times of duration and cf total 
obscuration from and to the time of opposition (iv. 16-17), wo obtain the 
following scheme for the successive phases of the eclipse: 


Phase Time of occurrence : 
after mean midnight after sunrise 
First contact, 50" 23° 4? 32” 51° 4° 
Immersion, 53" 20° 8” 35* 48° 3° 
Middle of eclipse, 55* 3° O° 37" 31° O° 
Emergence, 56” 32" 4F 89” O° 4” 
Last contact, 69" 29° 3” 41" 57° 3° 


Tho proper calculation of the cclipse is now completed. If, hewever, 
we desire to project it, we have still to determine the valana, or defection 
of the ecliptic from an cast and west line, for its different phases, as also the 
sealo of projection. We will therefore proceed to calculate them, deferring 
to the end of the whole process any comparison of the results we have 
obtained with those given by modern astronomical science. 


IX. To calculate the deflection of the ecliptic from an cast and west 
line (valana) for the middle, beginning, and end of the cclipsc. 
1. For the middle of the eclipse. 


a, To find the length of the moon’s day and night respectively at the 
given time. 





Moon's longitude at opposition, 3° 25° 66’ 
Precession, 90° 25’ 
Moon’s distance from vernal equinox, 4' 16° 21’ 
Are determining sine, 48° 89’ 
Sine, 2372’ 


The moon’s declination is then found by the following proportion 
(i. 28): 


8438’ : 1897’ ::2372’ : 964’=sin 16°17’ 
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Now, from 

Moon’s declination 16° 17° N. 
deduct her latitude (ii. 58), 16’ 8. 

Moon's true declination, 16° 1 N. 

Sine of do., 948’ 

Versed sine of do., 135’ * 
deduct from radius (1. 60), $438" 
Moon’s day-rsdius, $303’ 


Again, to find the earth-sine, we say (ii. 61), 


12* . 94.68::948 : 765’=esrth-sine 

and to find the ascensional differance (11. 61-32) 
2303’ : 3498’::765' : 796’ =sin 18° 24’ or 804’. 

The excess of the moon’s complete revolution over a sidereal day is found 
by the proportion (ii. 59) 

+ 1800’ : 1795” ::849' 38” : 848” 
Adding this to a sidereal day, or 21,600°, we find that the moon's day is 
of 22,448, of which ove quarter is 5612P. Increase and diminish this by 
the moon’s ascensional difference (ii. 62), and the half-day and haif-night 
are fuund to be 6416? and 4808? respectively. 

All this laborious process of ascertaining the lengih of the moon’s 
ho!f-day, or the time which, with tho given declination, she would occupy 
in rising from the horizon to the meridian, 1s rendered necessary Ly the 
correction which tho commentary applies to the rule of the toxt in which 
the moon’s hour-angle is involved, as pointed out in the note to iv. 24-25 
(p. 157, above). We now proceed 

b. To find the hour-angle, and the corrected hour-angl>. 

At the moment of opposition, the moon’s hour-anglo is evidently the 
same with that of the sun. Hence it may be found as follows: 


‘time of opposition reckoned from sunrise, 37" 31", or 13,506” 
deduct the wlcle day, 4,19" 
remains 4,314" 

deduet from the half-night, 6 235 * 

Sun’s distance in time from inferior meridian, : 1,921 


‘he moon’s distance eastward from the upper meridian is accordingly 
1921p. his is corrected, or reduced to its proportional value as a part of 
the moon’s are of revolution from the horizon to the meridian, by the 
following proportion : 


6416? ; 90° :: 1921? ; 26° 67’ 
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The moon's corrected hour-angle, then, is 26° 57: its sine is 1557’. 

e. To determine the amount of deflection for latitude (valandneds, or 
aksha valana—iv. 24). 

The sine of the latitude of Washington, 38° 54’, is 2158’. Hence the 
proportion 


. 8438’ : 1557 :: 2158’ : 977’=sin 16° 31’ 


gives us 16° 81! as the value of the quantity sought. The moon being in 
the eastern hemisphere, it is to be reckoned as north in direction. 


d. To determine the amount of deflection for ecliptic-deviation (dyana 
vilana—iv. 25). 





Moon's distance from vernal equinox, 4° 16° 21’ 
add a quadrant, ; 3° 
their sun, 7 16° 2)" 
‘arc determining sine, 46° 21’ 
sine, , 2486’ 


Hence, by ii. 28, the proportion 
3438’ : 1897’ :: 2456’ : 1010’=sin 17° 6’ 


gives us 17° 6’ as the amount of declination of the point of the ecliptic 

which is a quadrant in advance of the moon, and this is the deflection 

requircd. Its direction is south. We are now ready for the final prcecss, 
e. ‘lo ascertain the net amount of deflection (valana), in digits. 


Vrom the ecliptic-deftection, Lt 6 8. 
deduct the deflection for latitude, 16° 8)’ N. 
remains the net deflection, in arc, 85’ 8. 
divide (iv. 25) by 70 

Deflection in digits. 0*,508 


It thus appears that, at the moment of opposition, the part of the 
ecliptie in which the moon is situated very nearly coincides in direction 
with un east and west eirele. The amount of deflection is so small that 
in our projeetion, given in conneetion with the sixth chapter, we were 
obliged to exaggerate it somewhat, in order to make it pereeptible. 

2. For the beginning of the eclipse. 

As, owing to the moon’s motion in latitude and longitude, her declina- 
tion, and so also her ascensional difference, are not precisely the same at 
the beginning and end of the eclipse as at the moment of opposition, we 
ought in strietness to repeat the first part of the preceding ealculation deter- 
mining anew the length of the moon’s half-day, as it would be if she made 
her whole revolution about the earth with those declinations respectively. 
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This we take the liberty ef omitting to do, as the modification thus intro- 
duced into the process would be of very small importance. 

a. To find the moon’s correcved hour-angle. 
And first, for the sun’s hour-angle: 





‘ime of first cont ct, reckoned from sunrise, 32* 51° 4°, or "41,830" 
deduct the whole dar, 9,192" 
remain 2,688" 
dednct from the half-night, 6,235? 

Da Settee 

Sun’s distance in time from inferior meridian, 3,597 * 


This, then, is the hour-angle of the centre of the shadow at the time 
of contact. ‘The distance of the centre of the moon in longitude from that 
of the shaaow was found above (under VITI) to be 61' 35”, This is reduced 
to its value in right ascension by the proportion 


1800’ ; 1795":: 61’ 85” : G1P.4 


Now, then, 


from the hour-angle of the shadow, 3,597” 
deduct the difference of the moon's right ascension, 61° 
Moon's hour-angle at beginning of eclipse, 3,536? 


This is virtually an application of the process taught in iii. 50. 
‘fhe moon’s hour-angle is now corrected, as before, by the proportion 


. 6416" ; 90° :: 3586" : 49° 36’ 
Tbe sine of 49° 36' is 2617/. 
b. Yo find the deficetion for latitude. 
‘he proportion 
3438’ ; 2158’ :: 2617’ : 1643’=sin 28° 34’ 
gives ns tho deflection for latitude as 28° 34’, which is ae as before. 
c. To find the ecliptie-deflection. 





Moon’s distance from vernal equinox at opposition, 4+* 16° 91’ 
deduct inolion during 4" 39° 2, 1° 6 
Do., 5st time of contact, 4° 16° 165’ 
add a quadrant, 3° 
sum, 7° 5° 18’ 
are deiermining sine, 45° 15’ 
sine, 2441’ 


“Next, the proportion 
8438’ : 1897’ :; 2441’ ; 992’=sin 16° 47’~ 


45 
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shows us that the ecliptic-deflection is 16° 47’; ‘it is, as in the former 
case, south, 
d. To find the deflection, in digits. 








From the deflection for latitude, 28° 34’ N. 

deduct the ecliptis-deflection, 16° 47’ 8. 

« remains the net deflection, in arc, 11° 47’ N, 
its sine is 702° 
divide by 70 

‘ Detléction, in digits, 107.03 N. 


8. For ihe end of the eclipse. 
Of this process,-which is throughout closely analogous to the last, we 
shall present only a brief statement of the results. 


Hour-angle of the centre of the shadow, . 322” &, 
Distance of the centre of the moon in right ascension, 59° BR. 
Moon's hour angie, g81" FE, 
Do., _correcte:t, ; 6° 20’ 
Sine, $20’ 
Deflection for latitude, 9° 21’ N. 
Moon’s distance from vernal] equinox+ 3°, | 17° 34’ 
Are determining sine, 47° Q4’ 
" Sine, 2530° 
» Beliptic-deflection, 17° 24’ 8. 
Net deflection, in are, 14° 3 8. 
Do., in digits, 11°.93 8. 


‘The mode of application of these quantities in making a projection 
of an eclipse is sufficiently explained in the notes to the sixth chapter, and 
illustrated by the figure there given, which is adapted to the conditions of 
the eclipse here calculated. All the quantities entering into the projection, 
however, of which the value has been stated in minutes, require also to be 
reduced to digits, according to a scale determined by the following process. 

X. To determine the scale of projection of the disks and _ latitudes 
(iv. 26). 

This process we will perform only for the moment of opposition, or 
for the middle of the eclipse. At this time, ons has been seen above, we 
hava ° 


Moon’s half-day, 6416" 
Do. hour-angle (nata), 1921? 
Do. altitude in time (unnata), 4495? 
add 6416743 19,24? 
the sum is 23,749" 
divide by 6,416? 

© ona 


the quotient is 3.7 
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At the elevation, then, which the moon las when in opposition; 8/.7 
make a digit, and by this amount the values of the disk of the moon, the 
shadow, and the latitudes, are to be divided, in order to reduce them to a 
scale upon which they may be plotted. It is evident that, in strictness, the 
same calculation requires to be made also for the time of contact and the 
time of separation, oc the time of any other phase of which the projection 
is to serve as an illustration: but it is evident also that this is welmmigh 
impracticable, since one projection could then be used to illustrate only « 
Single phase, unless several different scales should be employed in the same 
figure. oe 

It now only remains for us to present a comparison of ihe elements 
of the eclipse, as thus calculated, with their true values as determined 
by modern astronomical science. This is done in the annexed table. The 
true elements we take from the American Nautical Almanae for 1860. In 
comparing the time of the middle of the eclipse, we take, as already men- 
tioned, the value of it given by the Hindu process as ealeulated from mean 
midnight, 


Strya-Siddbanta. Am. Nant. Almanac. Hindu error 


Time of ppposition in long., 9* 57" 35° p.m. 9* 27" 10’. 8 p.m. + 30" 24° 
Moon’s long. at opposition, 186° 21’ 197° 85’ 68°.7 -— 1°18 
»» =a. at rn 16’ 26" 8S. 35’ 42,18, ~ 19 12” 
»» hourly motion in tong., 35’ 37” 38’ 06 — 2’ 24" 
Sognt-diameter of eun, 16' 42” 16’ 157.2 + 97" 
do. of moon, 17’ 20" 16’ 427.6 + 87” 
do, of shadow, 45’ 15" 45’ 16” _ Hes 
Amount of obscuration, 1.33 0.812 + 0.518 
Whole duration of eclipse, 8* 87" 44° a* 62" 94' + 45" 20° 


25. p.177, Our next note is a 


CALCULATION, ACCORDING To Hinpu Data anp Meritops, oF THE SOLAR 
Ecuipss or May 26Ty, 1854, 


FOR THE LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE oF WILLIAMS’ COLLEGE, WILLIAMSTOWN, 
Mass. 


As has been already inentioned in the elosing note to the fifth chapter, 
the following calculation of a solar eclipse was mainly made for. -the 
translator, while in India, by his native assistant. Some additional cal- 
culations have been appended here by us, in order to render the whole 
process @ more complete illustration of the rules as given in’the text of our 
treatise; and we have also had to reject and replace certain parts of the 
work actually done, on account of their maccuraey. For the most part, 
we present the work as it was made, although involving some repetitions 
which might be regarded as superfluous, after the explanations and illus- 
trations already given in the notes and in the preceding calculation of a 
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lunar eclipse. ‘The eclipse selected is the one calculated and delineated in 
Prof. James H. Coffin’s useful work, entitled ‘‘ Solar and Lunar Eclipses 
familiarly illustrated and explained, with the method of calculating them, 
according to the theory of Astronomy as taught in New-England Colleges ’' 
(New York, 1845). 

1, To find the sum of days (ahargana) from the commencement of the 
platfetary motions to the time of calculation. 

The eclipse in question occurs at ¢he close of the month Va4igakhe, 
the second month of the luni-solar year, in the 1777th year of the era of 
Cdlivdhana (see add. note 12). To compute, then, the number of whole 
years, and to reduce them, with the remaining part of a year, to mean solar 
days, we proceed as follows: 











Sandhi at the beginning of the kalpa, 1,728,000 
Six manvantaras, : 1,850,688 ,000 
Twenty-seven muhdyugas of the seventh Manu, 116,640,000 
1,969,056 ,000 
deduct the time spent in creation, Ge 17,064,000 
From creation to beginning of 28th mahdyuga, 1,951,902 ,000 
Krta yuga of 28th or current mahdyuga, 1,728,000 
Tretd yuga of ns 1,296 ,000 
Dedpara yuga of 6 864,000 | 
Kali yuga, to era of Calivihana, 3,179 
Complete years clapsed of the era, 1,776 
From the creation to end of March, 1854, compiete years, 1,955,884 ,955 
to reduce to solar months, multiply by 12 
Solur months, 23,470,619,460 
add month of current year elapsed, | 
Whole number of solar months, 23,470,619,461 


Now, to find the intercalary months, we make the proportion 


51,840,000 : 1,593,336 :: 23,470,619,461 ; 721,384,701 


Then, to 
Solar months elapsed, 23,470,619,461 
add intercalary months, 721,384,701 
Lunar months elapsed, 24,192,004 ,162 
to reduce to lunar days, multiply by 30 
Luunar duys, 725 ,760,124 ,860 
add for eurrent month, 29 





Whole number of tunar days, 725,760,124 ,889 
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Farther, to find the number of tithikshayas, or omitted lunar days, in 
this period, we say : 


1,603,000,080 : 25,082,252 : : 725,760,124,889 : 11,356,018,362 


Next, from 
Lunar days elapsed, 725,760 124,899 
deduct omitted lunar days, 11,356 ,018 ,362 
Mean solar days elapsed, 714,404,106 ,527 


| This, then, is the required ahargana, or sum of day: from the com. 
meneement of the planctary motions to about the time of new moon, 
May, 1854. The processes by which it fs found are in all respecis the 
sue with those Ulustrated by us in the notes to i, 213-28, 24, 48, 48-51, 
above. Jt will be noticed that the Hindu astronomer, at least when 
working out an illustrative process, like the one in hand, scorns to make 
use’ of any of the 1ucans for reducing the labor of computation which 
the text directly or implicdly permits, and of which, in our own ealeu- 
lations, we have been glad to avail ourselves. 

Ii: Yo ascertain the mean longitudes of the sun, the moon, the sun’s 
apsis, the moon’s apsis, and the moon’s node, for meau midnight on the 
Hindu meridian, at the given interval from the creation, 

The amount of motion, since the creation, of the bodies named, in 
their order, is found by the following series of proportions : 


1,577.917,828 : 714,404,106,527 :: 4,320,000 : 1,055,884,955°°° 1° 12° 14 14” 


1,577.917,828 : 714,40¢,106,527 :: 57,753,336 ; 26,147 ,8F9,119°¢"1’ 9° 44 20 


1,577,0L7,828,000 : 714,404,106 ,527 :: 567: £75"*°Q' 47° 11° 60° 
1,577,917,828 : 714,404,106,527 :: 488,203 : 23,134,467"° "2" 21° 56’ 9” 
1,577,917.828 : 714,404,106,527 :: 232,238 : 105,146,02u"* "10" 17° 17’ 23” 


Rejecting whole revolutions, and, in tho case of the moon’s node, 
subtracting the fraction from a whole revolution, we have, as the mean 
longitudes required : 


Sun, 1%, 1a" 14’ 14” 
Moon, 1° 9° 44 20” 
Sun’s apogec, 9° 17° 47° 23” 
Moon’s apogee, 9° 21° 56’ 9” 
Moon's node, 1* 12° 48’ 10” 


The Hirdu calculator has taken, in the case of the moon’s apsis 
and node, the numbers of revolutions given by the text, omitting the 
-eorrection of. the bija. We have not, in order to test the accuracy of 
‘his arithmetical operations, worked over again the proportions, except- 
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ing in two instanecs, the first and last: our results differ but slightly 
from those above given (we find the seconds of the sun’s place to be 40", 
and the minutes and seconds of the node’s motion to be 12! 43”)—not 
enough to render any modification necessary. 


III. ‘lo ascertain the values of the same quantities at mean sunrise 

on the equator, or 6 o’clock. 
.. dn order to this, we must add to each planet’s longitude one fourth 
the amount of its mean motion in a day. We require, then, the mean 
daily motions. - They are found as follows, taking the sun as an example: 


1,577,917,828% : 4,320,000" * *::8* : 59’ 8” 10" 10"".4 


We omit the other proportions and their results, as the latter have been 
fully stated in the table of mean motions of the planets (note to '.29-84). 
Adding a quarter of the daily motion, we have as follows: | 


I ong. at midnight. Correction. Long. at sunrise 
Son; 1* 12°14’ 14” + 14°47" «= 1° 12° 297 1” 
Moon, 1' 9° 44’ 29” + 3°17°39% = 1° 18° 2 8” 
Sun's apogee, | 3° 17° 17’ 23” + 0 = 3° 17° 17! 23” 
Moon's apogee, 2° 21° 56’ 9” + 1’40" = 9° 31° 57’ 49” 
Moon's node, 1* 12° 48 10” ~ 40" = 1‘ 13° 47’ 22” 


{V. ‘Lo ascertain the values of the same quantities at meun sunrise 
upon the equator, on the meridian of the given place. 

Adopting 75° 50’ as the longitude of the Hindu meridian east froin 
Greenwich, we have, as the interval in longitude of Williams’ College 
from it, 149° 2’ 80’, which is equal to 24" 50° 2». The latitude is 
42° 42' 51". We have, then, first, to determine the distance of the place 
in question, upon its own parallel of latitu@e, from the Hindu weridian. 

The equatorial circumference of the earth has been found above (note 
to i, 59-60) to be 5059.64 yojanas. » Its cireumference upon the paral- 
le] of latitude 2 Williams’ College is found (i. 60) by the following propor- 
tion : 


3438’(= R) : 2525’(=cos 42° 42’ 51"): : 5069". 64 . 3715",97 
The decdntara, or difference of longitude in yojanas, is then deter- 
mined thus: 
co" 2 24" 60° 2°::8715".97 : 1588".41 


And the decantaraphala, or correction for difference of longitude, is 
calculated from the daily motion of cach body, by such a proportion a8 
the one subjoined, which gives the sun’s correction: 


9715" .97 + 1538%.41::59" &” : 24’ 27” 


We omit the other proportions, and merely present their ‘results in 
the following table : 
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Sunrise at Lanka. Correction, Sunrise on giv. merid., 
Sun, 2°3129°20) 1% + =a’ 27" = 1‘ 12° 58’ 28" 
Moon, 1°19° 2 8! + §° 27’ £2” = 1' 18° 39’ 20” 
Sun's apogee, 2° 17°17 23” + «(0 = Q° 17°17’ 28” 
Moon's apogee, Q° 21° 57 49" + 2 45" 2° 22° Of 34” 
Moon’s node, 1' 19° 47 93" = 1’ 19” =e 1° 19° 46’ 3” e 


We have already (note to i. 63-65) called attention to the excessjvels 
awkward and cumbrous character of this process for making the correc- 
tion for difference of meridian. 


V. To find the sun’s true longitude, 
2° 17° 17/ 23” 


From the longitude of gun's apsis, 
1‘ 12° 63’ 28” 


deduct gun’s mean longitude (ii. 29), 





Sun’s mean anomaly, , 1* 4° 23° 65” 
Sine, 1927’ 


Vhe diminution of the sun’s epicycle is now found by the following pro- 
portion (ii. 38): 
8438’ ; 20° :: 1927 : 11’ 12” 

The dimensions of the epicycle are, then (ii. 34), 14° —11/ 12", or 18° 48! 487, 
Next, the proportion (ii. 39) 

360° : 18° 48’ 48” ;: 1927’ ; 74’ 11” 
gives us the sun’s equation of the centre, which, by ii. 45, is additive. 
Hence to the 


Sun’s mean longitude 
add the equation, 


1‘ 12° 3’ 28” 
4° 14° 11” 

1° 14° 7 39” 
This calculation exhibits a rather serious error: the sine of 34° 24’, 

the anomaly, is 1942’, not 1927’. The final result, however, is not per- 

ceptibly modified by it: the equation ought to be 1° 14’ 307, and the true 

longitude 18 14° 7 68". | 
VI. To find the moon’s true longitude. 


Sun’s longitude, 


Qe 22° 0’ $4" 
1° 18° 29° 20” 


1‘ 3° 81’ 14", 


From the longitude of the moon’s apsis, 
deduct moon’s mean longitude. 





Moon's mean anomaly, 


Sine, 1899" 

Diminution of epicycle, lV’ 9” 

Dimensions of epicycle, “31° 48’ 58” 
. Hquation of the centre, +- 2° 47’ 


Hence, to the 


Moon's mean longitude, 
add the equation, 


1° 18° 29’ 20” 
2° 47° 





a 


Moon's true longitude, 1’ 21° 16’ 20” 
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' VIT. To ealeulate. the true daily motions of tho sun and moon. 

The equations of motion for the sun and moon have been found by 
the calculator of the cclipse by the following proportion: as the whole 
orbit of either planet is to its epieycle, so is its mean daily motion to the 
required equation. That is to say, for the sun, 


‘ B60" = 49° 48° 48” ; : 59° 8” =: 2° 16” 


whieh, by ii. 49, is subtractive. Hence the sun’s true motion is 59 8"— 
2' 16”, or 56! 52”, 
Again, for the moon, 


360° : 81° 48’ 58” :: 790’ 35” : 69’ 36” 


And the moon’s true motion is 790! 85”"—69' 36’, or 720! 59". 

These caleulations are exceedingly incomplete and erroneous, 43 may 

readily be seen by referring to the eorresponding process in the other 
eclipse, or to that given as an illustration in the note to ii. 47-49. Tho 
actual value of the sun’s equation of motion, as fully calculated by the 
method of our treatisc, is only 1! 51%; that of the moon is only 59! 49": 
whence the truc motions are 57’ 17” and 731! 46’ respectively. These 
are elements of so much importanee, and they enter so variously into the 
after operations, that we have hesitated as to whether it would not be 
better to cance] the whole work of the Hindu eulculator from this point 
onward, and to perform it anew in a more exact Inanner; but we have finally 
coneluded to present tlic whole as it is, as a specimen—although, we hope, 
not. a favourable one—of native work; pointing out, at the same time, its 
deficieneies, and cautioning against its resulis being aceepted as the best 
that the system is eapable of affording. 
We have thus far found the truc longitudes of the sun and moon for 
the moment of mean sunrise at the equator, upon the meridian of the 
given place. We desire now farther to find the same data for the :noment 
of sunrise upon the same meridian in latitude 42° 42/ 51” N. 


VIII. To find the longitudes of the sun and nioon at sunrise in long. 
149° 2! 30", lat. 42° 42/ 51” N. 

1. To calculate the precession of the equinoxes (jij. 9-12). 

The proportion 


1,577,917 ,828" : 600"'*::714,404,106,527 : 271,650"°" 8* 9° 45’ 2.” 


gives us the amount of the motion of the equinox in its own circle of 
libratory revolution, sinee the beginning of things. Rejecting eomplete 
revolutions, and dedueting 6* from tho fraction of a. revolution, we have 
the distance of the equinox from the origin of the siderea] sphere, in terms 
of its own revolution, as 67° 45/ 22”:, three tenths of this, or 20° 19’ 86’, is 
the amount of the precession. — 
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2. To caleulate the sun’s declination. 


Sun’s longitude, 1’ 14° 7° 89” 





Precession, 20° 19’ 86” 
Sun's distance from vernal equinox, Q°* 4° 27’ 15" 
Sine, 8101’ 


e 
Then, by ii. 28, 
34138’ : 1307°:: 3101’ ; 1260’ =ain 21° 31’ 8” 
the sun’s declination is therefore 21° 31! 38%, 
8. To caleulate the sun’s ascensional difference. 
The radius of the sun’s diurnal circle (dyujyd—ii, 60) is 3199!. 


The equinoctial shadow in the given latitude is 114.07, being found 
by the proportion (iii. 17) 


cos lat, ; sin lat.?? gnom. : eq. shad. 
or 


2525’: 23830’: :124 ; 114.07 

Again, to find the earth-sine (hujyd—ii. 61), 

2 117.07::1260' : 1162’ | 

And, to find the sine of ascensional difference, 

8199’ : 8438’ :: 1162’ : 1249” 

The corresponding are is 21° 19’, or 1279; and since a minute of are 
is equivalent to a respiration of time, the sun’s asccnsional difference in 
time is 1279P, or 2137, or 3" 33”, rejecting the odd respiration. 

4. To calculate the length of the sun’s day. 


The sun being in the third sign, of which the equivalent in right 
ascension (ili. 42-45) is 1935r, the excess of his day over 60 naédis is found 
by the proportion 


1830’ : 193, 7:59’ 8” : 68? 
whence the length of his day is 21,663>. 
In this calculation of the length of the sun’s day, the operato: has 
taken the mean, instead of the true, motion of the sun, which is obviously 


less accurate, and which is contrary to the meaning of the rule io: the 
text (ii. 59), as explained by the commentator. 


Now, in order to find the difference between the sun's longitude at 
sunrise on the equator and sunrise on the given parallel of north latitude. 
we make a proportion, as follows: if in his whole day the sun moves an 
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amount equal to his daily motion, how much will he move during an interval 
corresponding to his ascensional difference? or 


21,663" : 59’ 8"::1279" ; 3’ 29” 


‘The sun’s declination being north, sunrise on the given parallcl pre- 
ccdes sunrie on the equator, and hence this result—which is called the 
carahalas, ‘‘ minutes (kald) of longitude corresponding to the ascensional 
difference (cara)’’—is to be subtracted from the sun’s longitude as formerly 
found. That is to say, 


Sun's longitude at epuatorial sunrise, 1° 14° 7 39” 

deduct the correction (carakalds), 8’ 29” 

Sun’s longitude at sunrise, lat. 42° 42’ 51” N., 1) 142107 
long. 149° 2° 30” W. from Lanka, 


In finding the corresponding value of the moun’s longitude we apply 
first a correction for the sun’s equation of placc; it is, in fact, the equation 
of time, calculated after the entircly insufficient method which we have 
already fully exposed, in connection with part V of the preceding proccss. 
The proportion is (ii. 46) as follows: 


21,600’ : 790’ 36” :: 1° 14° 11” ; 2 48” 


Here, again, bad is made worse by taking as the second tcrm of the 
proportion the moon’s mean, instead of her true, rate of motion, It is to 
be noticed that a like correction should have been applied also to the sun’s 
longitude, but was omitted by the calculator. We have, then, 


Moon's. longitude, mean equatorial suorise, 1° 21° 16’ 20” 
add the correction for the equation of time, 2’ 43” 
Moon's longitude, true equatorial sunrise, 1 81° 19° 8" 


- -Now we apply farther the correction for the sun’s ascensional differ- 
énte (carasanskdra); it is calculated in the same manner with that of the 
sun, ald its amount is found to be 47! 51”. ne 


Moon’s longitude, trae equatorial sunrise, 1° 21° 19’ 9” 
deduct the correction for the sun’s asc. diff., on, _ AV 81’ 

- Moon's Jongitude at sunrise, lat. 42° 42’ 51” N., 1° 20° 31’ 12” 
long. 149° 2° 30” W. fiom Lanka, = are? 


On comparing the longitudes of the sun and moon, as thus determined, 
it.is seen that the.time of.conjunction is already past. Hence the calcula- 
tion is carried . a day backward, by subtracting from the longitude: vf each 
body its ‘motion. during. a day.. That is to say, 
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Longitude, ’ . Longitude 
sunrias following eclipse. 997 § ™OHOD- sunrise preceding eclipse. . 
Sun, 1’ 14° 4° 10” ~ 656’ 52" = 1° 13° 7° 18" 
Moon, 1° 20° 81’ 12” —~ 12° 0' 59” = 1° §° 30 18” 
Moon’s node, 1° 12° 46’ 8” + 31’ 11” a= 1° 12° 49’ 14” 


This is an cntirly unealled-for, and a highly inaccurate vroceeding. 
Ly the rule given in our text (ii. 66), if is just as easy and regular a precess | 
to find from any given timo the interval to the beginning of the current 
lunar day by reckoning backward, as that to the end of the day by reekoning 
forward. And to assume that the whole ealculation may bo transferred 
from one sunrise back to the preeeding by simply deducting the amount of 
motion in a day as determined for the former time is to take a most un- 
warrantable liberty, and to iguore the change during the interval of many 
of the elements of the calculatior, as the sun’s and moon's rates of motion, 
the sun’s declination and ascensional difference, ete. In makiag the 
transfer, moreover, the longitude of the moon’s node has been taken as 
found for mean equatorial sunrise, without any eorreetion for the equation 
of time, or for the sun’s aseensional differenee. 


IX. ‘Lo find the Time of true eonjunetion, and the longitudes of the 
sun, moon, and moon’s node at that time. By ii. 66, from the 








Moon’s ‘rue longitude, 1. 3890018" 
deduct the sun's do., PAs iS: 
remains 11‘ 25° 22’ 65” 
divide by the portion of a lunar day, 720° 
the quotient is 29% and 442’ 55” 
deduct the remainder from a whole portion, 720’ 
remails 277° 6” 


This process shows us that the moon has still 277’ 5” to gain upon. 
the sun, in order to arrive at the end of the thirtieth or last day of the 
lunar month, or at eonjunetion with the sun. 


Noxt, from tho 


Moon’s true daily motion, 720° 59” 
deduct the sun's do., 56’ 52” 
Moon's daily guin in longitude, 664’ 7” 


Hence the proportion 
664’ 7” : 60"::277" 5” ; 25" 2" 


gives us the time of conjunction, reckoned from sunrise, as 259 2° 
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Now, by iv. 8, we proceed to find the longitudes for that time. ‘The 
amounts of motion during 25° 2" are found by the following proportions : 


56’ 52”: 23’ 43” 
60" : 26" 2°:: 4 720° 69” : 300’ 48” 
iY a, 1’ 19” 


Theny to the 








Sun's longitude at sunrise, 1° 13° 7° 18" 
add the correction, 23’ 43” 
Sun's longitude at conjunction, a 1eeeol! 1” 
Moon's longitude at sunrise, 1‘ 8° 30’ 18” 
add the correction, 5° 0! 48” 
Moon’s longitude at conjunction, : 1°18°3t’ 1” 
Node's longitude at sunrise, 1* 12° 19’ 14” 
deduct the correction, i ig? 
Node's longitude at conjunction, 1° 12° 47’ 55” 


The mode of proceeding adopted by us above, in the lunar eclipse, 
for finding the time of the middle of the eclipse, and the longitudes of 
the sun and moon at that time, is, as will not fail to be observed, quite 
different from that of the native calculator of this celipsc. That followed 
by Davis, or his native assistants (As. Res., ii. 273 etc.), varies considerably 
from both. Our own method, though varying in some respcets from that 
contcmplated by the text, is a not Jess legitimate application of its gencrul 
methods than either of the others, and it possesses this important advantage 
over both, that we were able to verify it, and to show, by calculating the 
ican und true places for the given instant, that the latter was uctually the 
one at which the system mude the opposition of tle sun and moon to take 
place: while, on the contrary in the process now in hand, so inany errors 
have becn involved, that, were the same test to be applied, we should find 
the centres of the sun and moon many minutes apart at the moment fixed 
upon as that of conjunction, snd the place of conjunction as far removed 
from the point of longitude above determined for it. 


X. To find the apparent diamcters of the sun and moon. 


These quantities ure delermined by nicans of the following proportion: 
us the mcan daily motion in yojanas is to the mean diamcter in yojanas, s0 
is the true motion in minutes to the true diameter in minutes. That is to 
suy, for the sun and moon respectively, 


11,8684" : €500° : : 56’ 62” : 81” 10” 
11,8583" ; 480% ; : 720’ 59” 3 29! 2” 
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This method is in appearance quite different from that which is pre- 
scribed by our text (iv. 2-3), but it is in fact only a simplification, or reduc- 
tion, of the rules there given. Thus, for the moon, the text gives 

m.mot, in minutes ;: true mot. in min. ;: mdiam. in yoj.: true diam. in min. x15 
Transposing, now the middle terms, transferring the factor 15 from the 
fourth term to the first, and noting that the mcan motion in minutes, when 
multiplied by 15, gives the value of the same in yojunas, we have the former 
proportion, namely, 

m. mot. in yo}.: m. dium. in yoj.:: true mot. in min. : true dian. m min. 

Again, in the case of the sun, tho rules of the text give 

m, mot. in win. ; true mot, in min. :: m. diam. in yoj.: true diam. in yo). 
sod true diam. in yoj.=true diam. in min. x15~x (sun's orbit+muvon’s orbit) 

Now transposing the second and third terms of the proportion, sub- 
stituting for the fourth its equivalent as here stated, and transferring to 
the first term the last two factors of that equivalent, we have 
sun's orbit _ 
moon's orbit 
But the first term, as thus constructed, is, by the method of deterirination 


of the planetary orbits (sve xii, 81-83), equal to the sun’s mean daily motion 
upon his orbit reckoned in yojanas: hence the proportion becomes for the 
sun, as for the mdon, 


:m. d.in y. :: true mot. in min. : true diam, in min. 





mi, Mot. in min, * 1& x 


m, mot, in yoj.: m, diam. in voj.:: true mot. in min.: true diam. in min. 


Xl. To calculate the parallax in longitude (lambana), and the time 
of appurent conjunction (v. 8-9). 


1. To find the orient echptic-point (faqna) at the moment of true con- 
junction (in, 46-48). 

In order to this, we require to bave first the equivalents in oblique 
ascension (udaydsavas) of the several signs of the zodiac for tho latitude 
of Williams’ College, 42° 42’ 51” N. We present annexed their vulues 
as employed by the calculator of the eclipse, and also as ealeulated by 
ourselves according to the method taught in our text (iii, 42-45), It will 
be noticed that the. differences are not inconsiderable, and evince much 
carelessness on the part of the native astronomer; who, moreover, eniploys 
vinadis only in his processes, rejecting the odd respirations, which is an 
inaccuracy not countenanced by the Strya-Siddhanta. 


Equivalent in oblique ascension : 


acc. to calculator. acc. to Us. 
ist sign Peete Rees Macneuereas 1008” 12th sign 
2nd ,, A eT Te 1238” llth ,, 
Srd_ ,, 287" or 1722” 1699? 10th ,, 
4th ,, 859" or 2154? 2171" Sth ,, 
Sth ,, 387° or 23822” 2352" 8th ,, 


6th ,, 888" or 2328? 2832” ith 4 
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The equivalents assigned by the Hindu calculator to the 8rd and 4th 
signs arc morcover, it may be remarked, inconsistent with one another, 
since the one ought to fall short of 1085? by as much as the other excecds 
that quantity. 

Now, then, to the 





* §un's longitude at conjunction, Lae ai’ 1” 
add ihe precession, as . 20° 19’ 36” .. - 
Sun's distance from the equinox, 2° OBE 5O! 81" 


It appears, accordingly, that the sun is in the 8rd sign, and 26° 9! 2387 
from the beginning of the fourth. Hence the proportion (ili. 46) 
30° : 267" ::26° 9” 28” ; 250° 
give us 250% as the ascensional equivalent of the part of a sign to be 
traversed (bhogydsavas). The time of the day, or the sun’s distance in 
tine from the eastern horizon, is 259 2°, or 1502”. Then, from the 


Time of conjunction, 1502" 
deduct ssc. equiv. of part of 3rd sign, 250" 
remains 1252” 

deduct asc, equiv. of 4th, 5th, and 6th signs, 1134’ 
remsins 118” 


This remainder of time, or of ascension, is reduced to its value in are 

of the ccliptic by the proportion (ili. 49) 
388° : 30°:: LES” : 9° 7’ 25" 

Add this resulé to the whole signs preceding, and the longitude of the 
vnient ecliptic-point (lagna) is found to be 6° 9° 7 25”: its sine ts 544’ 
(more correctly, 545’). 

2. To find the oricnt-sine (udayajya—yv. 3). 

This is found by the proportion 

2525’ : 1307’: : 544": SOL’ 
2525/ being the cosine of the latitude, and 1397! the sinc of the inclination 
of the ecliptic (ii. 28). 

8. To find the meridian cchptic-point (madhyalagna—iii. 49). 

in order to this, we must first know the sun’s hour-angle (nufa), or 
distance in time from the meridian; it is determined as follows: 





A quarter of the complete day, Lo" 0 
add the sun's asccensional difference, 3B" 38 
The snn’s half-day 18” 33 
deduct from time of conjunction, 25" 2 





Sun’s hour-sngic, west, G* 29° 
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The sun’s distance from th> beginning of the fourth sign was found 
above to be 26° 9/ 23’ Its equivalent in right ascension (lankodaydsavas) 
is found by the following proportion (iii. 49): 


30° ; 823°: :26° 9’ 23” . 285° 
Now, from the 


Sun's hour-angle, 6" <9”, or 389° 
deduct the result of the la.t proportion, 285° 
remains 104° 


and this remainder, being less than {he equivalent of ao sign, is reduecd 
fo its value as longitude by the proportion (iil, 48) 
823° ; 30°::104" : 9° & 57" 

The longitude of the meridian ecliptie-point is accordingly 3° 9° 3! 57". 
its sine is 2893". 

In criticism of the process as thus conducted, we would only remark 
that the quarter of the sun’s day should have been called 15" 2¥ 4P (sce 
ubove, VIII. 4), and that to take 323" as the equivalent in right aseension 
af the third and fourth signs is inaccurate, the value given it by our treatise 
being 1935?, or 82247. 

4. To find the meridian-cine bral ee. 4-5), 

First, the declination of the meridian ecliptic-point is determined by 

the proportion (il. 28) 

8438’ : 1897’ ::3393' : 1378’ =sin 23° 39° 37” 
its value being north, it is dedueted from the latitude of the place for 
whieh the calculation is made, sinee this, though by us reekoned as north, 
is to the Hindu apprehension (iii. 14) always south, being measure:t south 
from the zenith to the equator. That is to say, 


From the given latitude, 42° 427 51” 
deduct decl. of merid. ecliptic-point, 23° 309° 37” 
Meridian zenith-distance (natdngds), 19° 3° 14” 


The sine of this are, which is 1117’, is the meridian-sine. 

Hore is another blunder of the ealeulator: the sine of 19° 3’ 14” is 
uetually 1122'. 

5. To find the sine of ecliptic zenith-distanee (drkkshepa), and the sine 
of eeliptie-altitude (drgyati). 

First, by v. 5, ¢ 
3498 : 301 :: L117 : 97’ 48” 
Now, then, by v. 6, 


Square of lest result, 9,564° 
deduct from syuare of mer.-sine, 1 247,689’ 
remains 1,288,125’ 


Square-root, “dhs 
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This, then, is the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance. The sine of esliptic- 
sltitude is found. by subtracting its square from that of radius, and takiag 
the square-root of the remainder; it is found to be 32593’. 

6. To find the divisor (cheda), and the sun’s parallax in longitude 
(lambana). 

The sine of one sign, or 80°, is 1719. 


Square of sin 80°, 2,954,961 
divide by $,258 
Divisor (cheda), 908 


Next, to find the interval on the ecliptic between the sun’s place and 
the meridian: 


Longitude of meridian ecliptic-point, . 3° 9° B 67” 
Do. of sun, 9* 8° 50° 87” 
Interval in longitude, 1’ 5° 18’ 20” 


Of this the since is 1950’, and, upon dividing it by 908, the divisor 
(cheda) above found, the value of the parallax in longitude (lambana) is 
ascertained to be 2" 21¥. 

Here is some of the worst blundering which we have yet met with. 
The sine of 35° 18/ is actually 1982/, not 1950’; and npon dividing it by 
908, we find the quotient to be only 2" 11. 

The calculator assumes the time of apparent conjunction to be deter- 
mined by this single correction. As the text, however (v. 9), directs that 
the proeess be repeated, to insure a higher degree of acenracy, we shall 
finally quit at this point the guidance of his computations, and yo on to 
apply in full the rules of the Sarya-Siddhanta. 

The sun being west of the meridian, or his longitude being less than 
that of the meridian ecliptic-point (v. 9), the correction for paratlax is 
additive to the time of true conjunction. Hence, to the 


Time of true conjunction, F 25" 2° 
add the correction, oP ab? 
‘ime of conjunction onee equated, 27" 13° | 


For the time thus found, we now procced to caleulate again the value 
of the parallax. The results of the caleulation are briefly presented 
below: 


Sun's longitude at corrected time of conjunction, Q 8° 52’ 41” 
Orient ecliptic-point (lagna), 6 18° 50’ 
Ita sine, 1110° 
Orient-sine (udayajyd), 614’ 


Sun's hour-angle, 8109" 
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Meridian ecliPtic.point (madhyala9%4), 3° OT° BY 
Its sine, 31898” 
Its declination, 22° ON. 
Its zenith-distance, 20° 34° 8, 
Meridian-sinc (madhyajyé), 1207’ 
Sine of ecliptic zenith-distance (d:kieshepa), 1188" 
Sine of ecliptic-xltitude (drqgats), 32267 
Divisor (cheda), 916’ 
Sine of sun’s dist. in tong. fron’ meridian, 2558’ 
Parallax in longi, ude (lambana}, 2" 48° 
add to time of true conjunction, ; ZO es 
Time of conjunction twice equated. OT "-60° 


Once more, we repeat the same calculation; its princip:l results are 
as follows: 


Orient ecliptic-point, G* 21° 4)’ 


Orient-sine, G02’ 
Meridian ecliptic point, 4 pda ta ig 
Meridian-sine, 1241’ 
Sine of ecliptic zenith-distance, 1215’ 
Sine of echptic-altituae, 3216’ 
Divisor, 919’ 
Vurallax in longitude, 2” 55° 
add to of true conjunction, 268 3s 
va Baa 


Time of apparent conjunction, 


A farther repetition of the process would still yield an appreciable 


correction, but as so many errors have been mvolved in the preceding 


parts of the caleulution as to render any exactness of result unattainable, 
and as enough has been done to illustrate the method of  orrection by 
successive approximation and the comparative value of the results it yields, 
we stop here, and rest content with the last time obtained, us that of the 
apparent conjunction of the sun and moon, or of the middle of the eclipse, 


at Williams’ College. ; 

XII. To calculate the parallax in latitude (nati) for the middle of 
the eclipse. 

This is given us by the proportion (v. 10) 

3430 : 731' 277+15 :: 1218’ : 17 14” 8. 

in which 1215! ig the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance, as found in the last 
process. 

XIII. To calculate the moon’s latitude, and her apparent latitude, 
for the middle of the eclipse, 

47 
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We require first to find the longitude of the moon, and that of her 
node, for the moment of apparent conjunction, by adding to their longi- 
tudes, as already found (above, IX) for the time of true conjunctioa. their 
motion during 2" 55°. The amount of motion is found by the proportions 


720’ §9” : 85’ 3” 


CO*:5 2° 65": 


Now, then, to the 


Moon's longitude at true conjunction, 


a 11": of 9" 


1) Is ar 1" 








add the correction, 35’ 3” 
Moon’s longitude at apparent conjunction, 1’ 14° 6’ 4” 
Farther, from the 
Node’s longitude at true conjunction, 1° 12°-47 66" 
deduct the correction, 9” 
Node’s longitude at apparent conjunction , | 1 12° 47’ 46” 
deduct from moon's longitude, 1° 14° 6’ 4” 
Moon’s distance from node, 1° 18° 18” 
Sine, 78° 
Hence the proportion (1. 57) 
8438’ : 270’ : : 78 : 6 8" 
gives us the 
Moon's true latitude, 6’ 8” N, 
deduct from psrallax in latitude (v. 12), 17’ 14” §. 
Moon’s apparent latitude, 1l’ 6”’8. 


XIV. To find the amount of obscuration 
apparent conjunction 


By iv. 10, we add to the 


(grasa) at 





Diameter of the eclipsing body, the moon, 99° 2” 
Diameter of the eclipsed body, the sun, 31’ 10” 
Sum of diameters, 60’ 12” 
Half-sum of diameters, 30’ 6” 

deduct moon's apparent latitude, 11’ 6” 
Amount of greatest obscuration, 19 0” 


This remainder being less than the sun's diameter, the eclipse (iv. 


partial only. 


the moment of 


11) is 
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XV. To determine the times of the beginning and end of the eclipse 
respectively. 

As the eclipse is a partial one only, we have not to calculate the times 
of the beginning and end of total obscuration; and indeed, we may well 
suppose that the Hindus would never venture to calculate. those times 
in a solar eclipse: it is even questionable whether the accuracy of their 
methods would justify them in ever predicting with confidence that an 
eclipse would be total. 

In the first place, wo assume that the moon’s apparent latitude, as cal- 
culated for the moment of conjunction, remains unchanged during the 
whole duration of the cclipse, and caloulate, by iv. 12-13, what would 
be, upon that assumption, the intcrval between the middle of the eclipse 
and either contact or separation of the disks. That is to say (iv. 12), 
from the 





Square of sum of semi-diameters (30’ 6”), 906’ 1” 
deduct sqnare of moon’s latitude ({11’ 6”), 128’ 13” 
remains, 782’ 48” 

Square root of remsinder, 27’ 59” 


This result represents the distancc, as rudely determined, of the two 
centres at the moments of contact and separation. To ascertain the 
corresponding interval of time, we say (jv. 13) 

664’ 7” ; GO" : : 27’ 59” : 2” 32° 

Now, then, from and to tho 


Time of apparent conjunction, 27" 57° 

subtract and add the half duration, 2" 32" 
Beginning of eclipse, 25" 25", 
ind of eclipse, 30" 29° 


‘his is as far as the operation was carried by the native calculator, 
and with data and results somewhat different from those here given, 
owing to his neglect to repeat the process of determination of the par- 
allax in longitude in finding the time of apparent conjunction. Un- 
fortunately, however, the text (iv. 14-15; v. 13-17) prescribes a long 
and tedious series of modifications and corrections of the results so far 
obtained, of which we shall proceed to perform at least enough to illus- 
trate the method of the process, and the comparative importanco of the 
corrections which it furnishes. 

We havo first to find the longitude of fho sun, moon, and node, at 
the moments thus determined as those of contact and separation; they 
wre as follows: 
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Sun’s long. at true con}. (25" 2°), 1° 19° 31’ 1” ye Fs aes 3 a I 








add for his motion, 99" 5° 16” 
Sun's long. at beg. and end of eclipse, 1° 13° 31° 23” = 1* 18” 36’ 11” 
add the precession, 20° 19’ 86” 20° 19’ 36” 
Sun's distance from the vernal equinox, 2° 3° 50’ 59” 3° 938° 58’ 47” 
Moon's long. at app. conj., 1°74" 6 4% 64° 14° 68” 4” 
subtract and add motion in 2" 32°, 30’ 26” 80’ 26” 


1’ 14° 36’ 30” 
Node'‘s long. at app. conj., 1’ 12° 47° 46” = =1° 19° 47’ 46” 
add and subtract, 8” &” 
Nodes long. at beg. and end of eclipse, 1’ 12° 47° 54” 1’ 12° 47’ 88” 
To find, then, ‘the moon’s true lutitude at contact and separation, we 
have 


Moon's long. at beg. and end of eclipse, I‘ 13° 35’ 38” 





Moou‘a distance from node, 47 44" I? 48° 62” 
Sine, 48’ 109’ 
Moon’s latitude, 3° 46” N. 8 34” N, 


Next are calculated the moon's parallax m latitude, and her apparent 
latitude, at the beginning and end of the eclipse, by a proeess of which 
the main results are the following: 





Orient ecliptic-point, 6’ 10° 28° 7° 3° 69 

Sine, 625) 1921’ 

Orient-sine, 34f) 1063° 

Sun's hour-sngle, 2455" 4279" 

Meridiau ecliptic-point, O° 1 6d yg Yaa i 

Sine of do., 3363" 9590' 

Zenith-distance of do., 19° 16’ 24° 63’ 

Meridian sine, 1134’ 1445’ 

Sine of ecliptic zenith-distance, 1128’ 1374’ 

Parallax in latitude, 16° 0" §, 19’ Qu” §, 
deduct true jatitude, 3’ 46” N. 8’ 34” 'N. 

Moon's apparent lat, at beg. aud end of eclipse, 12’ 14” 8, 10’ 55” S, 
Finally, from the 

Square of sum of semi-diameters, WO6" 4” 906’ 1” 
deduct squares of app. latitude, 150’ 39” 19° 11” 
remain, 765’ 22” 786’ 50” 

Distance of centres in longitude, 277f29” 28’ 3” 

Corresponding interval, 2720" 2" 32° 

Corrected times of beginning and end of eclipse, 25" 28” 30" 29° 


it is evidently unnecessary to carry any farther this part of the prto- 
cess; at the time of the eclipse, the increase of tlie moon’s latitude north- 
ward, and the increase of her parallax southward, so nearly balance one 
another, that the additional correction yielded by a new computation 
would be quite inappreciable—as, indeed, has been, in one of the two 
cases, that already obtained. In making this corrective calculation we 
have not followed with exactness the directions given in the commentary 
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under v. 14-17. It is there tanght that, after making the first rough 
determination of the }alf-duration,. based upon the moon's apparent lati- 
Lude at apparent conjunction, we must turn back to the truce conjunetion, 
find the positions of the phinets and node at intervals of the half-dura- 
tion from that point, and make these positions the data of. our farther 
approxiniative processes. The text itself, as already reniarned by us 
in the notes, shows an utter and provoking want of cxplicitness ‘with 
regard to the whole matter, and may be regarded ux favoring equally 
the method of the commentary, our own, or any other that might be 
devised. We have taken our own course, then, because we were 
unable to see any sufficient reason for reverting from apparent to true 
conjunction as directed by the commentator, 

With regard to the next steps, the lunguage of the texc is less ambigu- 
ous: it distinctly orders us co leduct fron aud add to the time of true 
conjunction (lithyanta) the uitervals found as the former and latter half- 
duration, and from the moments thus determined to compute anew, by 
i repeated process, thie parallax in longitude. This is an very laborious 
operation, and not altogether accurate, although perhaps as much so 
ws any which the Hindu methods admit. As we are supposed to have 
already ascertained hew far apart the two centres niust be at the mo- 
monts of contact and separation, the problem is, evidently, to determine 
al what moment of time they will, allowing for the parallax in longi- 
tude, be at that distance from one another. Now as formerly, to find the 
time of apparent: conjimetion, we started from that of true conjunction, 
and arrived at the desired result by a serics of approximiative calcula- 
tions of the parallax in longitude, so now, starting from points removed 
from true conjuuction by the given intervals, we shall ascertain, by a 
simular series ol approxmuatious, the times when the distances repre- 
sented by those nitervals will be apparent, or the moments to which 
contact and separation of the disks will be deferred by parallax in lon- 
vitude, The results of the culculations, as made by us, are as follows: 





Time of true conjunction, 25" 2" enue Be 

subtract and add, 2° 0" lee id 
T:mes of truejcontract and separation, 22" 33° 27" 34° 
Sun's longitude, with precession, 2' 3° 48’ 16” ae a Se Ha 
Orient ecliptic-point, abe babes| 6* 20° 27’ 
Orient-sine, 967 664’ 
Meridian ecliptic-point, 2" 26° f2° 3° 28° 66’ 
Meridian-sine, 1107’ Q 1226’ 
Sine of ecliptic zenith distance, 1106’ 1208’ 
Sine of ecliptic-altitude, 3256’ 8219’ 
Divisor, 908’ 918’ 
Moon’s longitude, Pes aa.) by Se 21 
Distance from meridian ecliptic: point, 20° 81’ }* 19° 88’ 
Sine. 1816’ 2617’ 


Parallax in longitude, te” de 2" 61° 
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Again, we go on to correct these results by repeated calculations of 
the parallax, in the mode which has already been sufficiently illustrated. 
Annexed are the results only: 





Times of contact and separation, 22" $3° 27" 4° 

add correction for parallax, ey fg 2" 51° 
«Times of contact and separation, once equated, 24°" 0° 30° 26° 
Corresponding parallax, 1" 54° 8" 20° 

add to times first obtained, 22" 33” 27" 84° 
Times of contact and separation, twice equated, 24" 97" 80" 54* 
Corresponding parallax, an O° 3" 24° 


Without taking the trouble to carry the calculations any farther, we 
may aceept these as the finally determined values of the parallax in 
longitude at the times: of apparent contact and separation. Then, 
by v. 16, , 


Parallax in longitude at contact and separation, 7s -b 3" 24° 
do. at apparent conjunction, 2" 55° 2" 55° 
Difference of parallaxes, 53" 29° 
add to former and latter mean half-duration, 2" 29° 2" 32° 
Troe former and latter half-duration, Fs aaa 5 8") 2° 
subtract and add from and to time of app. conj., 21° 67" 27" 57° 
Times of apparent contact and separation, 24" 35” 80" 58° 


The calculation of the elements of the eclipse is thus completed. 
For the purpose, however, of illustrating the rules of the text (iv. 18-21) 
for determining, in the case of a solar eclipse, the amount of obscura- 
tion at any given moment during the continuance of the eclipse, we add 
also the following process: 


XVI. To find the amount of obscuration of the sun, 2* 38° after 
first contact. 

We make choice of this time, which is equivalent to 27" 18° after sun- 
rise, because the data for finding the parallax in latitude at the moment 
have already been caleulated (see above, XI). By iv. 18, from the 


True former half-duration (sphuta spargusthityardha), 8" 92° 
deduct given interval, 2” 88° 
Interval to apparent conjuction (madhyagrahane), 44° 


To reduce this interval in time to distance in longitude of the centres, 
we say (iv. 18) 


GO" : 664’ 7” :: 44°: 8" 7” 
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This, then, would be the interval in longitude between the two centres 
at the given moment, if there were no change of the moon’s parallax 
in longitude during the cclipse, or if the moon actually gained in 
2 29°, instead of in 3" 22, the distance intervening bctween her centre 
and the sun’s at the moment of first contact. That, however, being 
not the case, we must reduce the result thus found in the ratio of 
8* 22° to 2% 29°, or of the true to the mean half-duration. That i$ to 
say (iv. 19), 


uae ey -Saga! abe» Oe Asa sr 
and this result, 5’ 59”, is the trne distance of the t.vo centres in longi- 
tude, 27" 13° after sunrixe. 

A briefcr and more obvious method of obtaining the quantity in 
question would have been to make a proportion «us follows: if, at the 
time of the eclipse, the mecon gains upon the sun 27! 29” in 3° 222, 
what will she gain during 44°? or 


SP 08" 27700" s 2244" 6" 69" 


Upon computation, we find the 











Moon‘s Parallax in latitude, 27" 13" after sunrise, 16’ 618. 
Moon's true latitude, 5’ 25°N. 
Moon’s apparent latitude, Ll’ 26” 
Its square, 130’ 43” 
Square of distance in longitude (6’ 59”), 85° 69” 
Their sum (iv. 20), 166’ 34” 
Actual distance of centres, 12’ 54” 
deduct from suin of semi-diameters, 30’ G6” 
Amount of obscuration at given time, 1 a | 


Tf it were desired to project the eclipsc, we should now have to 
calculate (by iv. 24-25) the deflection (valana) for the moments of contact, 
conjunction, and “separation, and likewise (by iv. 26) the scale of projec- 
tion. As we do not, however, intend to present here a projection, and as 
the subject of the deflection has been sufficiently illustrated already, in 
the notes upon the text and in the calculation of the lunar eclipse, we re- 
gard it as unnecessary to go through with the labor requir.d for making 
the computations in question. Finally, we annex, as in the case of the 
lunar eclipse formerly calculated, a summary comparison of the princi- 
pal results of the Hindu processes with the elements of the eclipse in 
question as determined by Prof. Coffin, in his work referred to above. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that, owing to the faulty manner in 
which many of the computations of the native astronomer have been 
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made, the comparison is not entirely trustworthy; a more careful adhe- 
rence to the meilods of the Siddhanta would have given somewhat 
different results: in the case of the daily motions of the sun and moon, 
the true ealculations, as performed by us (sce p. 860), give more correct 
values; in other instanees, the contrary might perhaps have been the 
Case, 


Stirya-Siddhanta, Prof. Coffin. Hindo error. 


Time of trne conjunction in longitude, yaar 9 3" 56” — 1* 26" 
Sun’a and moon's longitude, 63° 50° 37” 65° 12” 37” — 1° 29’ 
Moon’s diatance from node, 43' 6” 4° 19’ 22” — 8° 29° 16” 
Sun’a daily motion in longitude, 56’ 62” 57’ 45” ~ 538” 
Moon’a do, do. jee Opa 1S or 19” _ G’ 18” 
Sun's apparent diameter, 31’ 10” av’ 37” ~- 27" 
Moon’s do. do. gy 2" 29’ 45” - 43” 
Time of apparent conjunction, 3° 40" 5* 32" —- 1* 52" 
Paraliax in longitude, in time, fF A0” 1? 36" ~ 26" 
Amount of greatest obscuration. 19’ 30’ 59” - 1V 69” 
Time of first contact, Q* 90" 4* 15" - 1" 56" 
Time of aeperation, 4* §u" 6* 38” - 1* 48" 
Duration of eclipae, 3* 30" gh <ag™ + y bg 


26. pp. 211-2380. Prof. Weber, of Berlin, has favored us in 4 pri- 
vate communication with a number of additional synonyms of the names 
of the asterisms, derived from the literature of the Braéhmana period. 

Mrgaciras, the fifth of the series is also styled andhakd, ** the blind,’’ 
apparently from its dimmness; dryikd, ‘‘ honorable, worthy; (' invakd, of 
doubtful meaning: this latter epithet is also found in some manuscripts 
of the Amarakoca, as various reading for wvald, which is there  ex- 
pressly declared (1. i. 2. 25) to designate the stars in the head of the 
antelope. 

Ardra, the sixth asterisin, is called bdhu, Taking this ine 
in connection with that of the preceeding group, it seems probable that 
the Hindus figured to themselves the conspicuous constellation Orion 
as a running antelope, of which a, y, 8, and « mark the feet: «a, then, is 
the left fore-foot, or aim, Perhaps the nane Mrgavyadha, ‘* antelope- 
hunter,’ given to the neighbouring Sirius (vii. 10), is connected with the 
same fancy. 

The Mughas are called in a hymn of the last book of the Rig-Veda 
(x. 85. 18) aghds. the word means iterally “ evil, base, sinful,’’ end ts 
application to one of the asterisms is so strange that, if not found else- 
Where, we should be inclined to conjecture a corrupted reading. 

Phalguni, or the Phalgunis, forming the eleventh and twelfth groups, 
are styled also arjuni, ‘* bright, shining.’”’ 

ravana, the twenty-third asterism, reeetves the name a¢cvattha, which 
is properly that of a tree, the Ficus religiosa; the reason of the appella- 
tion is altogether obscure. 


es 


arn. 
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Bhidrapada, the Jast double asterism, is called pratishthdna, ‘‘ stand, 
support,’’ in evident s'lusion to the disposition of the four bright stars 
which compoxe it, like the four feet of a stand, table, bedstead, or the like. 

27. p. 231. We offer herewith tho stellar chart to which reference 
was made in the note on p. 236, and which is intended to ilhistrate the 
positions and mutual relations of the Hindu nakshatras, the Arab 
mandzil al kamar, aud the Chinese sieu. We add a brief explenatkion 
of the manner in which it has been constructed, and the form iu which 
if is presented, 

Lhe form of the map is that of a plane projection, having the ecliptic 
as its central line, It would have better illustrated the Hindu method 
of defining the positions of the junetion-stars, and the errors of the po- 
sitions as defined by them, if the equator ot A.D. 560, instead of the 
celiptic, had been made the ccutral line of the prajection. This, how- 
ever, would have involved the necessity of caleulating the right ascen- 
sion and declination of every stay Inid down, a labor which we were uot 
willing to nndertake. Moreover, the echptic is, in fact, the proper een- 
tral line niong which the groups of the Himdu and Arab svstems, at 
least, ave arranged, and the form given to the chart also favilitates the 
laying down of the eqnator of B.C. 2350, which we desired to add. for 
the purpose of enabling onr readers to judge in a more enhghtened 
manner of the plhiusibihty of M. Biot’s views respecting the origin of 
the Chinese system: it is drawn with a broken line, while the equator 
of A.D. 560 is also represented, by ‘an entire line. As the zone of the 
heavens represented is, in the inain, that bordering the ecliptic, the dis- 
tances and the configuration of the stars are altered and distorted by 
the plane projection to only a very shght degrec, not enough to be of any 
account in a mercly illustrative chart, such as this is. As a general rule, 
we have laid down all the stars of the first four magnitudes which are 
situated near the ecliptic, or in that part of the heavens through which 
the line of the asterisnis passes; stars of the fourth to fifth magnitude 
are also in many cases added; smaller ones ave noted only when they 
enter into the groups of the several systems, or when there were other 
special reasons fof introducing them. The positions are in all cases 
taken from Flamsteed’s Catalogne, and the magnitudes are also for the 
most part from the same authority: in many individual cases. however, 
we have followed othcr authorities. We have endeavored so to mark 
the members of the three different series that these mav. readily be 
traced across the map; but, to assure and facilitate the comparison, we 
also place upon the page opposite it a conspectus of the nomenclature, 
constitution, and correspondence of the three systems, referring to 
pages 211-230 for a fuller discussion of these matters, and an exposition 
of what is certain, and what more or less hypothetical, or exposed to 
doubt. with regard to them, 
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Sérya-Siddhdnta 


10. 
11. 
12. 
18, 
14. 
15, 
i6. 
17. 
18. 
19, 
20, 
al. 
22. 
23. 


24, 


1, Agvini. 
8 and y Arietis. 
2, Bharant. 
35, 89, and 41 Arietis. 
8. Krttik’. 
- » Teuri, e:c. (Pleiades). 
‘4, Rohin!. 
a, 9, y, 8. € Tauri. 
5. Mrgagiraa. 
ra, o', Oriouis. 
6. Ardra, 
a Oriouis. 
7, Punervasu. 
8, a Gemiporum. 
8, Pushy. ; 
6, 8, y Cancri. 
9, Aclesha. 
«, 5, 9,7, 8 Hydcw. 
10, Mughé. 
a, 7. 7, ¢ # € Leouis. 
11. Pdrva-phalyunt. 
8, 6 Leouis. 
12. Uttara-Phalguui. 
8, 93 Leonis. 
13. Haata. 
8, y, €, %, 8 Cervi. 
14, Citr&. 
a Virgiuis. 
16. Sviti. 
a Bootie. 
16. Vigdkha. 
1, 7, 8, & Libre. 
17, Anuradha. 
8, B,  Scorpionis. 
18. Jyeahthd. 
a, o, T Scorpionia. 
19, Mala. 
A, v, kK. 1, 8, 2, €, Bs € Scorp. 
20, Parva-Ashédha. 
8, ¢ Sagittarii. 
21, Uttara-Ashadba. 
o, ¢ Sagittarii. 
22, Abhijit. 
a, ¢, ¢ Lyre. 
23. QCravana. 
a, B, y Aquilex. 
24, Qraviahthé. 
B,a, 7,8 De} phic}. 
26, Qatabbishai. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


A Aquarii, cte. 
Pfirva- Bhadrapada. 

a, 8 Pegasi. 
Uttara Bha: rapada, 

y Pegasi, a Andromede. 
Revati. 

¢ Piacium, ete. 


26 


J 


27. 


28 


Arab manzil. 


. agh-Sharatén. 


Band y Arietis. 


. al-Butain, 


85, 39 and,4i Arietis. 


. ath-Thuraiy4, 


n Tauri, etc. (Pleiades), 


. ad-Dabarin. 


a, @, y, 8, ¢ Tauri. 
al-Hak’gh. 
A, o', o° Orionis. 


. al-Han‘ah. 


2, 4, ¥, ¥, € Geminorum. 


. adh-Dhirf, 


B, a Geminorum. 


. 40-Nathrah. 


y, § Cancri, and Preosepe. 
at-Tarf. 

& Cancri, A Leonis, 
2j-Jabhah. 

a,n, ¥, ¢ Leonis. 
az-Zubrah, 

5, 8 Leonis. 
u9-Sarfah,. 

8’ Leonis. 
ul-Auwaéa. 

B, n, y, 5, € Virginis. 
as-Simak. 

a Virginis. 
al-Ghafr. 

t, K, A Virginis. 
az-Zuhanéo. 

«, 8 Libre. 

al-Tk It). 

B, 8, x Scorpionis, 
al-Kalb, 

a Seorpionis. 
gah-Shaulali, 

A, v Bcorpionis. 
aneNa aii. 

7 ,3,€,7,6,0,7,¢Sagittaril. 
al-Baldah. 

N, of w Sagittari. 
S8a’d adh-Dhiabib. 

a, 8 Capricorni. 
Sa’d Bula.’ 

€, #, vy Aquaril. 
8u’d as.8u’éd. 

8,& Aquarhi. 


. Sa'd al-Akhbiyah. 


a, y, ¢, 9 Aquarii. 
al-Fargh al-Mukdim, 

a, B Pegasi. — 
al-Fargh al:Mukhir. 

y Pegaai, a Andromeda. 
Bato al-Hat. 
8 Andromede, etc. 


Chinese siet. 


27. Leu. 
B Arietis. 
38. Osi. 
$5 Arietis. 
1. Mao. 
7 Tauri. 
2° Pic 
e Tauri. 
3. Tse. 
A Orionis. 
4, Taan, 
8 Orionis. 
5. Tsing. 
w Geminorum. 
6. Kuei. 
@ Cancri. 
7. Lieu. 
& Hydre. 
8, Bing. 
a Hydre. 
9, Chang. 
uv? Hydra. 
10, Y. 
a Creteris. 
Li. Chin. 
y Corvi. 
12. Kio. 
a Virginis. 
13. Kang. 
« Virginis. 
14, Ti. 
a? Libre. 
15. Fang. 
x Scorpionia. 
ig. Sin. 


@ Scorpionis, 
Vei. 

mu? Scorpionis. 
Ki. 

y* Sagittarii. 
Teu. 

» Eagittarii. 
Nieu. 

B Capricorni 


17. 
i8, 
19, 


20. 


21, Nii. 

¢ Aquarii, 
22, Hii. 

8 Aquarii. 
23. Goei. 

a Aguarii. 
24. Che. 

a Pegasi, 
25, Pi. 

y Pegasi. 
26. Koei. 


{ Andromeda. 
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28. p. 2389. We have perhaps expressed ourselves in a manner liable 
to misconstruction as to the want of reason or authority for giving to 
the asterisms the name of ‘‘ lunar mansions,’’ ‘‘ houses of the moon,’’ and 
the like. We would by no means be understood as denying that in the 
Hindu science, especially its older forms, and in the Hindu mythology, 
they are brought iuto partivular and conspicuous relation, with the 
moou. Indeed, whether they were originally selected and established ewith 
reference to the moon's daily progress along the ecliptic, as has been, 
until latcly, the universal opinion, or whether we are to believe with M. 
Biot that they had in the first instance nothing to do with the moon, 
and only came by chauce to coincide in number with the days of her 
sidereal revolution—it is ut any rate altogether probable that to the 
Hindu apprehension this coincidence formed the basis of the system. 
We may even conclude, from ‘he fact thet the asterisms are so  fre- 
quently spoken of in the early literature of the Brahmana period, 
while nevertheless there is no distinct mention of the plarets until later 
(Weber, Ind. Lit., p. 222), that for a long time the Hindus must have 
confined their attention and observations to the sun and moon, paying 
no heed to the lesser planets: and yet we cannot regard it as in any 
degree probable—harily as possible, even—that any nation or people 
could establish a system of zodiacal asterisms without discovering and 
taking notc of the planets; or that such a system could have been com- 
Inunicated to, and applied by, the Hindus, without a recognition on 
their part of those conspicuous and ever-moving stars. It may fairly be 
claimed, then, that the asterisms, as a Hindu institution, are an origin- 
ally lunar division of the zodiac; but we object none the less to their 
being styled ‘‘ lunar mansions,’’ or called by any equivalent name; be- 
cause, in the first place, the Hindus themselves have given them no name 
denoting a special relation to the moon, and no name signifying ‘* house, 
inansion, station,’’ or anything of the kind; and because, in the second 
place, as soon and as far as the Hindu astronomy extended itself beyond 
' its limitation to observations of the moon, just so far and so soon did 
it employ the system of asterisms as a general method of- division of 
the ecliptic; so that finally, as pointed out by us above, the asterisms 
have come to be divested, in the properly astronomical literature of 
India, of all special connection with the moon. With almost the same 
propriety might we call the Hindu signs “ luni-solar mansions '’—since 
they are, by origin, the parts of the ecliptic occupied by the sun during 
each successive synodical revolution of the moon—as denominate the 
nakshatrag of the Siddhantas ‘‘ lunar mansions.”’ 


29. p. 240. We should have mentioned farther, that an additional 
inducement—and one, probably, of no small weight—to the reduction of 
fhe number of asterisms from twenty-eight to twenty-seven, is to be 
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-recogniséd in the fact that the time of the moon's sidereal revolution in 
days, though intermediate between the {wo numbers. is yet decidedly 
nearer to twenty-seven, exceeding it by less than a third. M. Biot 
might even claim with some reason that the choice of the number 
twenty-eight tended {o prove the whole system not a lunar one by 
origin: yet it might be replied that, the time of revolution being dis- 
tinctly more than twenty-seven days, the larger number was fully admis- 
sible, and that it was also in some respeets preferable, as being one that 
could be halved and quartered. 


30. p. 820. In bringing this work to a close, we deein it advisable 
to present, in a summary manner, but more distinctly and connectedly 
than could properly be done in the notes upon the text, our conclusions 
as to eertain points in the history of the Stirya-Siddhanta, and of the 
astronomical science which it represents. 

In the first place, Bentley's determination of the age of the treatise 
we conveived to he altogether set: aside by the considerations which we 
have adduced against i (note to i. 29-84): there is no reasonable 
ground for questioning {hat the Surya-Siddhinta is, as the Hindus have 
long believed it to be, one of the most ancient and original of the works 
which present their modern astronomical seience. How far the text of 
which the translation has been given above is identical in snbstanee and 
extent with that of the original Strya-Siddhanta, is another question, 
and one not easy to solve. That it is not precisely the same is evident 
enough. Even the modern manuscripts differ from one another in sin- 
gle readings, in details of arrangement, in added or omitted verses. A 
comparison of the texts adopted and established by the different com- 
mentators would be highly interesting, as carrying the history of the 
treatise a step farther back; but to us only one conimentary is aecessi- 
ble, nor do we find anywhere any notices respecting the versions given 
by the others: in the absence of such, we may conclude that all pre- 
sent substantially the same text, and so are alike posterior to the model- 
ling of the work into its present form and with its present contents. 
Rut the indications of addition and interpolation, which we have had in 
80 many cases to point out in our notes, are sometimes too telling to be 
misinterpreted. Farther than this we may not at present go: any de- 
tailed discussion of the subject must remain unsatisfactory, until a fuller 
acquaintance with other of the ancient treatises, and a more careful 
comparison of them with one another, shall throw upon it new light. 
A point of special interest connected with it is, whether the elements of 
mean motions of the planets do actually date from about the time 
pointed ont by Bentley’s calculations. With regard to this we are far 
from being confident: but we do not regard it as impossible, or even as 
very improbable, that those elements, as presented by our text, have 
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been’ the same from the beginning, never having undergone correction 
until the application of the bija, about A.l). 1500 (p. 22 etce.). And 
the date of that correction is calculated at least to suggest the suspicion 
that Muslin science may have had something to do with it. That 
observation, and the improvement of their systeni by deductions from 
observation, were ever matters of such serious earnest with che Hindus 
that they should heve been led to make such amendments indeptnd- 
ently, is yet to be proved. The most important alteration of which 
anything like direct proof is furnished 1s that which concerns the pre- 
cession of the eqninoxes (note to ili. 9-12); and even here we would 
vot undertake to say confidently what is the conclusion to be drawn. 
AH} such inquirics nrust remain conjectural, mere gropings in the twi- 
light, until the position of the Strya-Siddhénoa in the Siddhanta litera- 
fare shall be better understood. What has given it so much greater 
promincnes rad popularity than are enjoyed by the other works of its 
class, or from what period its vreéivinence dates, is unknown. There 
are treatises, like the (akalya-Sanhita (add, note 1), which agree with 
it in all essential features; there are yet others, like the Soma and Va- 
sishtha Siddhantas, which are said (add. note 6) to vary little from it; 
whether any one among them all is original—and if any, which— 
whether in each enxe the relation is one of co-ordination or of subordi- 
nation—we niust be content for the tine to be ignorant. 

One thing, however, is certain: underncath whatever variety may 
characterize the separate treatises, there exists a fundamental unity ; 
their differences are of secondary importance as compared with their 
resemblances; they :l represent essentially « single system. And this 
by no means im the same sense in which all modern astronomical works 
For the Hindu system is not 
one of nature; it is not even a peculiar method of viewing and inter- 
preting nature, from which, after it had onee heen devised by some con- 
trolling intellect, others had uot the force and originality to deviate: it 
is a thoroughly artificial structure, full of arbitrary assumptions, of ab- 
surdities even which have no foundation in nature, and could be in- 
vented by one as «ell as another. We need only to refer, as instances, 
to the frame-work of monstrous chronological poriods (i. 14-23)—to 
the common epoch of the commencement of the Iron Age (note to i. 
29-84), with its exact or nearly exact (add. note 6) conjunction of all 
the planets—to the form of statement of the mean motions, yielding 
recurring conjunctions, at longer or shorter intervals—to the assump- 
tion of a starting-point for the planets from at or near ¢ Piscium (note 
to i. 27j—Lo the reaolutions of the apsides and nodes of the planets 
(i. 41-44)—to the double system of epicycles (ii. 84-88)—to the deter- 
mination of the planetary orbits (xii. 80-90), etc., ete. These are plain 
indications that the Hindu science emanated from one centre; that it 


may be said to represené a single system. 
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was the elaboration of a period and of a school, if not of a single mas: 
ter, who had power enough to impose his idiosyneracy upon the science 
of a whole nation. The question, then, of the comparative antiquity 
of single treatises is lost in the higher interest of the inquiry—when, 
where, and under what influence originated the system which they all 
agree in representing? 

‘What our opinions arc upon these points will not be a matter of 
doubt with any one who may have carefully looked through the preced- 
ing pages, although thcy have nowhere been explicitly stated. We  re- 
gard the Hindu seience as an offshoot from the Greek, planted not far 
from the commencement of the Christian era, and attaining its fully de- 
veloped form in the course of the fifth and sixth conturies. The grounds 
of this opinion we will proceed briefly to state. 

In considering such a question, it is fair to take first into account the 
general probabilities of the case. And there can be no question that, 
fron. what we know in other respects of the character and tendencies 
of the Hindu mind, we should not at all look to find the Hindus in pos- 
session of an astronomical selence containing so much of truth. They 
have been froin the beginning distinguished by a remarkable inaptitude 
aud disinclination to observe, to collect facts, to record, to inake induc- 
tive investigations. The old belief under the influence of which Bailly 
could form his strange theories—the belief in the immense antiquity of 
the Indian people, and its immemorial possession of a highly developed - 
civilization—the belief that India was the cradle of language, myth- 
ology, arts, sciences, and religions—has long since Leen proved an error. 
lt is now well known that Hindu culture caunvt pretend to a remoter 
origin than 2000 B.C., and that, though marked by striking and enii- 
nent traits of intellect and charactcr, the Hindus have ever been weak 
in positive science; metaphysivs and granimar—with, perhaps, algebra 
and arithmctic, to them the mechanical part of mathematical science— 
being the only branches of knowledge in which they have independently 
won honorable distinction. That astronomy would come to constitute 
an exoeption to the general rule in this respect, there is no antecedent 
ground for supposing. The infrequcncy of references to the starg in 
the early Sanskrit literaturc, the late date of the earliest mention of the 
planets, prove that ihcre was ro special impulse Icading the nation to 
devote itself to studying the movements of the heavenly bodies. All 
evidence goes to show that the Hindus, even after they had derived 
from abroad (p. 235) a systematic division of the ecliptic, limited their 
attention to the two chief luminaries, the sun and moon, and contented 
themselves with establishing a method of maintaining the concordance 
of the solar year with the order of the lunar months. If, then, at a later 
period, we find them in possession of a full astronomy of the solar sys- 
tem, our first impulse is to inguire, whence did they obtain it? <A 
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closer inspection does not tend to inspire us with confidence in it as of 
Hindu origin. We find it, to be sure, thoroughly Hindu in its external 
form, wearing many strange and fantastic features which are to be at 
once recognized as of native Indian growth; but we find it also to con- 
tain much true science, which could only be derived from: a profound 
and long-continued study of nature. ‘The whole system, in short, may 
be divided into two portions, whereof the on® contains truth so suceess- 
fully deduced that only the Greeks, among all other ancient rations, can 
show anything worthy tc be compared with it; the other, the frame- 
work in which that truth is set, composed of arbitrary assumptions and 
absurd imaginings which betray a close eonnevtior with the fictitious 
cosmogonies and geographies of the philosophical and Puranic literature 
of India. ‘The question presses itself, then, strongly upon us, whether 
these two portions can possitly have the same origin: whether the sci- 
entific habit of mind which could lead to the discovery of the one is 
compatible with those traits which would permit its admiature with the 
other. But most especially, could a system founded—as this, if origi- 
nal, must have been—upon sagacious, accurate, and protracted observa- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, so entirely ignore the ground-work upon 
which it rested, and refuse and deny all possibility of future improve- 
ment by like means, as does this Hindu system, in whose text-books 
appears no record of an observation, and no confessed deduction from 
observations; in which the astronomer is remanded to his text-book as 
the sole and sufficient source of knowledge, nor ever taught or coun- 
gelled to study the heavens except for the purpose of determining his 
longitude, his latitude, and the local time? Surely, we have a right to 
say that the system, in its form as laid before us, must come from an- 
other people or another generation than that which laid its scientific 
foundation; that if must be the work of a race which either had never 
known, or had had time to forget, the observing habits and the indue- 
tive methods of those who gave it origin. But the hypothesis that an 
earlier generation in India itself performed the labors of which the later 
system-makers reaped the fruit, is well-nigh excluded by the absence, 
already referred 4, of all evidence in the more ancient literature of 
deep astronomical investigation: the other alternative, of derivation 
from a foreign source, remains, if not the only possible, at least the only 
probable onc. We come, then, next to consider the direct evidences of 
a Greek origin. 

First in importance among thesc is the system of epicycles for repre- 
senting the movement, and calculating the positions, of the planets. 
This, the cardinal feature in both systems, is (ii. 34-45) essentially alike 
and the same in both. Now, notwithstanding the fact that such second- 
ary circles do in faet represent, to a certain degree, true quantities in 
nature, there is yet too much that is strange and arbitrary in them to 
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leave any probability to the supposition that two nations could have de- 
vised them independently. But there are sufficient grounds for believ- 
ing the Greeks to have actually created their own system, bringing it 
by successive steps of elaboration to the form in which Ptolemy finally 
presents it. In the history of the science aniong the Greeks, everything 
is clear and open; they tell us what they owed to the Egyptians, what 
to the Chaldeans: we trace the conecptions which were the germs of 
their scheme of epicycles, the observations on which it was based, the 
inductive and deductive methods by which it was worked out and estab- 
lished. In the Hindu astronoiny, on the other hand, all is groundless 
assumption and absurd pretense: we find, as basis for the system, neither 
the conceptions—for these are directly or impliedly denied or ignored— 
nor the observations—for not a mention of an actual obscrvation is 
anywhere to be discovered—nor the methods: the whole is gravely put 
forth as a eomplete and perfect fabric. of divine origin and immemorial 
antiquity. On the agrecinent of the two sciences in point of numerical 
data we will not lay any stress, since it might well enough be supposed 
that two nations, if once set upon the same track toward the discovery 
of truth, would arrive independently at so near an accordance with na- 
ture and with one another. We will look for other evidences, of a Tess 
ambiguous character, to sustain our main argument. The division of 
the circle, into signs, degrees, minutes, and seconds, is the same in both 
systems, and, being the foundation on which all numerical measurements 
and calculations are made, is an cssential and integral part of both. 
Now the names of the first subdivisions, the signs, are the same in 
Greece and in India (see note to i. 58): but with the Greeks they belong 
to certain fixed ares of the ecliptic, being derived from the constellations 
occupying those ares; with the Hindus they are applied to succexsive 
ares of 80°, counted from any point that may be chosen: this is an un- 
ambiguous indication that the latter have borrowed them, and forgotten 
or neglected their original significance. But farther, the ordinary Hindu 
name of that division of the cirele which is in most frequent use, the 
minute, is no Sanskrit word, but taken directly from the Greek, being 


liptd, which is enrovs Again, the planets are ordinarily named in the 
Siddhantas in the order in which they succeed one another as regents 
of the days of the week; and not only has it heen shown above that 
the week is no original Hindu institution, but it has even appeared that. 
on tracing it to its very foundation, we find there another Greck word 


ga; represented by hord. Once more, in the cardinal operation of find- 
ing by means of the system of epicycles the truc place of a planet, we 
see that one of the most important data, the mean anomaly, is called 


by another name of Greek origin, namely kendra which is Kevrgor. 
These three words, occurring where they do, not upon the avtskirts of 
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the Hindu seicnce, but in its very centre and citadel, amount of them- 
selves almost to full proof of its Greck origin: taken in connection with 
the other concurrent evidences, they form an argument which can nei- 
ther be set aside nor refuted. Of those other evidences, we will only 
inchtion farther here that Hindn treatises and commentaries of an early 
date often refer to the yavanas, Weeks 7" or “S westerners,’ snd to yet 
vandearyds, “ the Creek (or western) teaehers,"’ as authorities on astro: 
nommeal subjects—tha' astronomical treatises are found Dbearing names 
Which come more or less distinctly from the West (note to i. 4-6)—and 
that floating traditions are met with. to the effect that some of the 
Siddhantas were revealed to their human promulgators in Romaka-city, 
that is to say, ab Rome. Farther witness to the same truth, deducible 
from other coincidences of the two systems, we pass unnoticed here, 
sinee it ix not our object to <imeuss the question exhaustively, but only 
to bring forward the main grounds of our opinions. 

‘The qnestion next arises, vhen, and in what manner the knowledge of 
astronomy was Gommunicated from Greece to India. In reply to this, 
only probabilities offer themselves, yet in some points the indications 
are pretty distinct. Tt is, in our own view, altogether likely that the 
science came i connection with the lively commerce which, during the 
first centuries of our eva, Was carricd on by sca between Alexandria, as 
the port aid inart of Rome, and tlie western coast of India. Two con- 
siderations especially favor this supposition: first, that the chief site of 
the Flindu science is found to be the city which lay nearest to the route 
of that counnerce (note to i 62): secondly, that Rome is the only west- 
ern ty or country which is distinetly mentioned in’ the astronomical 
geography (xii. 89), and the one with whieh, as chove noticed, the astro- 
nonneal tradition~ connect themselves. Had the Hindus derived their 
knowledge overland, through the Syrian, Persian, and Bactrian  king- 
doms which stood under Greek government, or in which CGreck influcnce 
was predominant, and Greek culture known and prized, the name — of 
Rome would have been vastly less likely to stand forth with such promi- 
nenec, and the capitals of Hindustan proper would more probably have 
been the cradles of the new science, The absence from the Hindu 
system of any of the iniprovements introduced by Ptolemy into that of 
the Grecks (note to ti. 48-45) tends strongly to prove that the transmis- 
sion of the principal groundwork of the former took place before his 
time: nor can we think it likely that the numerical clements adopted 
by the Hindus would vary so mueh as in many cases they are found to 
do from those of the Syntaxis, if the latter had been alrcady in existence, 
and acknowledged as the principal and most authoritative exponent of 
Greek astronomy. Whether the information was transmitted through 
the medium of Hindus who visited the Mediterranean, or of learned 
Greeks who made the voyage to India, or by the translation of Greek 
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treatises, or by what other methods, we would not at present even offer 
@ conjecture; and the point is one of only subordinate consequence. 


Whatever may have been the date of the first communication of the 
elements out of which the Hindu system was elaborated, there is good 
reason to suppose that its final reduction to its present form did not 
take place until some time during the fifth and sixth centuries. That 
period is distinctly pointed out by the choice of the cquinox of A. D. 
570 as the initial and principal point of the fixed sphere (note to i. 27), 
by the definition of position of the junction-stars of the asterisms (p. 248), 
and by the Hindu traditions which refer to that time the names of 
greatest prominence and authority in the early history of the science. 
It is evident that the claboration of the system must have been a work 
of time, probably of many generations: what wero the forms which it 
wore in the interval we do not know; here, as in many other depart- 
ments of the Hindu literature, all record of the steps of development 
appears to be lost, only the final and fully formed produet heing | pre- 
served and transmitted to us: vet more light upon this point may _ stili 
he hoped for, from the careful) examination of all doeuments now ae: 
cessible, or of such as may hereafter be discovered. The process of 
assimilation and adaptation to Hindu econeeptions and Hindn methods 
was thoroughly aud completely performed. Among the changes of 
method introduced, the most useful and important was the substitution 
of sines for chords (p. 75); the general substitution of an arithmetical 
for a geometrical form also deserves particular notice. That no great. 
amount of geometrical science is implied in any part of the svstem, is 
very evident: it is distinguished by the constant and dexterous applica- 
tion of a few simple principles: the equality of the square of the hy- 
pothenuse to the suin of the squares of the base and perpendicular—the 
comparison of similar right-angled  triangles—the formation and ecom- 
bination of proportions. the rule of three—are the characteristic features 
of the early Hindu mathematical knowledge, as displayed in the Strya- 
Siddhanta. Of other treatises, of an carlier or later period, as those of 
Brahmagupta and Bhaskara, which (see Colebrooke’s Hindu Algcbra) 
give evidence of knowledge more profound in arithmetic and algebra, 
we cannot at present speak; but we hope at some future time to be able 
to revert to the subject of the Hindu astronomy, in connection with 
these or other of the text-books by which it is represented. 


Rev. Mr. Burgess, having placed his translation and notes in_ the 
hands of the Conimittec of Publication for farther elaboration, has very 
liberally allowed them cntire frecdom in their work, even where 
their deductions, and the views they expressed, did not accord with his own 
opinions. The most important point at issue between us is that dis- 
cussed in the next preceding pages, or the originality of the Hindu 
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astronomy; upon this, then, he is desirous of expressing independently 
his dissenting views, as in the following note. 


CONCLUDING NOTE BY THE ‘TRANSLATOR. 


It may not be improper for inc to state, in a closing note, that I had 
prepared a somewhat extended and clabcrate essay on the history of 
astronomy among the Hindus, to be published in eonnection with the 
preceding translation. But the length of this essay is suech—the subject 
matter of if not being 1naterial to the illustration of the Siddhanta, and 
the translation and notes having already occupied so much space—that 
it was not thought advisable to insert it here. 

Yet as my investigations have led me to adopt opmions on some 
points differing from: those advanced by Prof. Whitney in his very valu- 
able additions to the notes upon the translation, truth and consistency 
seein to require ine to prescnt at least a brief summary of the results at 
which I arrived im that essry in reference to the points in question. By 
so doing, 1 free myself from any embarrassment under whiclr I should 
labor, if hercafter—as 1 now intend—I shall wish to express the 
grounds for Iny opinions on these points, in this Journal or elsewhere. 

The puints to which I allude bear upon the claims of the Hindus to 
the honor of origmal mvention and discovery in astronomical science— 
especially, their claims to such an honor in comparison with the Greeks. 

Prof. Whitney seems to hold the opinion, that the Hindus derived 
their astronomy and astrology almost bodily from the Greeks—and 
that what they did not borrow from the Greeks, they derived from other 
people, us the Arabians, Chaldeans and Chinese (sec pp. 38, 235, 288, 
et al.).  £ think he does not give the Hindus the credit due to them, 
and awards {to the Grecks more credit than they are justly entitled to. 
In advancing this opinion, however, I admit that the Greeks, at a later 
period, were the more successful cultivators of astronomical science. 
There is nothing among the Hindu treatises that can compare with the 
creat Syntaxis of Ptolemy. And yct, from the light I now have, I 
must think the’ Hindus original in regard to most of the elementary 
facts and principles of astronomy as found in their systems, and for the 
most part also in their cultivation of the science; and that the Greeks 
borrowed frum them, or from an intermediate sccondary source, to 
which these facts and principles had come from India. TF -inight perhaps 
so far modify this statement as to admit the supposition that neither 
(ireeks nor Hindus borrowed the one from the other, but both from a 
common source. But with my present knowledge, I vannot concur in 
the opinion that the Hindus are, to any great extent, indebted to the 
Greeks for their astronomy, or that the latter have any well grounded 
claims to the honor of originality in regard to those elementary facts 
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and principles of astronomical science which are coramon to their own 
and other ancient systems, and which are of such u nature as indicates 
for then a single origin, and a transmission from one system to another. 
For the sake of clearness, it is well that I should state more specifically 


x few of the more important facts und principles that come under the 
chiss above referred to. They are as follows: 


lL. The lunar division of the zodiac into twenty-seven or twenty-cight 
asterismis (see transi., ch. vill), 9 This division is common, with — slight 
modifications. to the Hindu, Arabian, and Chinese systems. 

2. The solar division of the zodiac into twelve signs, with the naues 
of the latter, | These names are, in their import. precisely the same in 
the Hindu and Greek svstems. The coincidence is such that the theory 
of the division and’ the names of the parts having proceeded from one 
original source is unquestionably the correct one 

8 The theory of epieyeles in accounting for the motions of the plan- 
cts, and in ealeulating their true places. his is common to the lindu 
and Greck astrononies. At least, there is such a comeidence in the two 
systems in reference ta the cpicycles as almost fo preclude the idea of 
nidependent origin or invention, 

4. Coincidences, and even a saineness in some parts, between — the 
systems of astrology recetved among the indus, Greeks, und Arabtans, 
strongly judicate for those systeins, in their primitive and essential cle- 
Inents, a common origin. 

5. ‘She nanies of the five phoiets known to the aucients, and the ap- 
pheation of these names to the duys of the week (see notes, 1. 52). 


In regard to these specifications 1 remark in general; 


First, in reference to no one of them do the claims of any people to 
the honor, of having been the original inventors or discoverers appear te 
be better founded than those of the Hindus. 

Secondly, in reference to most of them, the evidence of originality I 
regard as clearly in favour of the Hindus; and in regard io some, and 
those the more important, this evidence appears to me nearly or quite 
conclusive. 

1 have not space for detail, nor is it the design of this note to enter 
into the details of argument on any point whatever. A brief remark, 
however, for the sake of clearness, scems ealled for in referenee to cach 
of the above five specifications of facets and principles common to some 
cr all of the ancient systems of astronomy and astrology. 


1, As to the lunar division of the zodiac fnto twenty. seven or twenty- 
eight asterisms. The undouhted antiquity of this division, even in its 
claborated form, among the Hindus, in connection with the absence or 
puicity of such evidence among any other people, incline me decidedly 
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to the opinion that the division is of a purely Hindu origin. This is 
still my opinion, uotwithstunding the views advanced by M. Biot and 
ethers in favor of another origin. 

2, As to the solar division otf the zodiac mto twelve parts, and the 
tances of those parts. The use of this division, aud the present names 
of the signs, can be proved to have existed in India at as earty a period 
as In uny other country; and there is evidence Jess clour and suatishic- 
tory, if is true, yet of such a character as to create a high dogrec of 
probability, that this division wae known to the Uindus centuries before 
ony traces can be found in existence amon auy other people. « 

As corroborative of this position in part, or at least av strongly favor- 
ing the idea of an castern ongin of the division of the echptie in question, 
Linay be allowed to adduce the opinions of Ideler and Lepsius, as quoted 
by Humboldt (Cosinos, Harper’: ed., ti. 120, uote): ‘ Ideler is inclined 
to believe that the Oricatals had names, but not constellations, for the 
Dodecaiomeria, and Lepsius regards it as a natural assumption ‘ that 
the Greeks, at the period when their sphere was for the most part 
niulitled, should have added to their own the Chaldean constellations 
from which the twelve divisions were named.’ Whether Ideler meant 
by “ Orientals ’ the Chaldeans, or some other eastern people, the appli- 
cation of the tenn in this connection to the Hindus cxactly stuts the 
suppesition of the Indian origin of the division mo question, since in 
Indian astronomy the names of the signs are iucrely names of — the 
twellth parts of the ecliptie, and are never applied to constellatious. 
Huwuboldt’s opinton is, that the solar divisions of the ecliptic, with the 
names of the signs, came to the Greeks from Chaldea. 4 think the evi- 
donce preponderates in favour of a more castern, if not a Hindn, origin. 

3. The theory of epteycles. The difference in the development of 
this theory in the Greek and Hindu systems of astronamy — precludes 
the idea that one of these people derived more than a hint respecting it 
from the other. And so far as this point alone is econeerned, we have as 
much reason to suppose the Grecks to have been the borrowers as the 
contrary; but other considerations scent to favor the supposition that 
the Hindus were tke original inventors of this theory. 

4. As regurds astrology, there is not much honor, in any estimation, 
connected with its invention and culture. The coincidences that exist 
between the Hindu and Greek systems ure too remarkable to admit of 
the supposition of an independent origi for them. But the honor of 
original invention, such ag it is, lies, | think, between the Hindus and the 
Chaldeans. The evidence of priority of invention and culture secms, on 
the whole. to be in favor of the forincr; the existence of three or four 
Arabic and Greck terms in the Hindu system being accounted for on 
the supposition that they were introduced at a comparatively recent 


period. In reference, however, to the word horé, Greek wa (see nutes 
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to i. 52; xu. 78-79), it may not be inappropriate to introduce the tes- 
timony of Herodotus (B. 11, ch. 109): ‘ The sun-dial and the gnomon, 
with the division of the day into twelve parts, were received by the 
Grecks from the Babylonians.’’ There is abundant testimony to the 
fact that the division of the day into twenty-four hours existed in the 
Kast, if not actually in India, before it did in Greece. In_ reference, 
farther, to the so-called Greck words found in Hindu astronomical treat- 
ises, 1 would remark that we may with entire propricty refer them to 
that numerous class of words common to the Greck and Sanskrit lan- 
guages, which cither came to both from a cunimon source, or passed 
from the Sanskrit to the Greek at a period of high antiquity; for no 
one maintains, so far as IT arn aware, that the Greek is the parent of thie 
Sanskrit, to the extent indicated by this numerous class of words, and 
by the similarity of grammatical inflections in the two languages. 


5. As to the uames of the plancts,’] remark that the identity of all 
of them in the Hindn and Greek systems is not to my mind clearly 
made out. However this ineyvy be, 1 think the present names of the 
planets in Greek astronomy originated at least as far cast as Chaldea. 
Herodotus says (B. 1d. ch. 52)......... “the names of the gods came into 
Greece from Lgypt.”) The ames of the planets are mimes of gods. 
Herodotus’s opinion indicates the belief of the Greeks in reference — to 
the origin of these uaines. Other considerations show for them, almost 
beyond a question, an origin as far east, to say the least, as Chaldea. 


As to the appheation of the names of the plauets to the days of the 
week, it is impossible to determine definitely where it originated.  Re- 
specting this matter, Prof. IT. 11. Wilsun expresses his opinion—in which 
1 econcur—in the following langnage: ‘“‘ The origin of this arrangement 
is not very preciscly ascertained, as it was unknown to the Grecks, and 
not adopted by the Romans until a late period. It is commonly 
ascribed to the Egyptians and Babylomians, but upon no very sufficient 
authority, and the Hindus appear to have at least as good a title to the 
invention as any other people ’’ (Jour. Roy. As. Soc., ix. 84). 

One word on the claims of the Arabians to the honor of original in- 
vention in astronomical science. And first, they themsclves claim no 
such honor. They confess to having reccived their astronomy from 
India and Greece. They had at an early period sume two or threo of 
the first Hindu treatises of astronomy. “‘ In the reign of the second 
Abbasside Khalif Almansur...... (A.D. 773), us is related in tlic preface 
to the astronomical tables of Ben-Al-Adami, published...... A.D. 920, 
ap Indian astronomer, well versed in the science which he professed, 
visited the court of the Khalif, bringing with him tables of the equa- 
tions of planets according to the mean imotions, with observations — rela- 
tive to both solar and Innar cclipses, and the ascension of the signs; 
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taken, as he affirmed, from tables computed by an Indian prince, whoso 
name, as the Arabian author writes it, was Prrenar’’ (Celebrooke’s 
Hindu Algebra, p. Ixiv). That the Arabians were thoroughly imbued 
with a knowledge of the Hindu astronomy before they became ac- 
quainted with that of the Grecks, is evident from their translation of 
Ptolemy's Syntaxis It is known that this great work of ‘he Groek 
astronomer first heeeme known in Europe throngh the Arabic version. 


In the Latin translation of this version, the ascending node (Greek — ava- 
BiBatwv cuvderpop)is called nodus capitis, ‘ node of the head,’’ and the 


descending nede (Greck farapehacay cvSer pop), nodus caudea, ‘‘ node of 
the tail ’’—which are pure Hindu appellations (see Latin Translation of 
Almagest, B. iv, ch. 4; B. vi, ch. 7, et c1.). This fact, with other evidence, 
clearly shows the influence of Hindu estronomy on that of the Arabians. 
Tn fact, this latter people seem to have done little more in this science 
than work over the materials derived from their castern and western 
neighbors. 

Another fact showing the helicf of the Arabians themselves respect- 
ing their indebtedness, in matters of science, to the Hindus, should be 
mentioned here. They aseribe the invention of the numerals, the nine 
digits (the credit. of whose invention is quite generally awarded to the 
Arabians), te the Tfindus.  ‘‘ All the Arabie and Persian books of arith- 
metic ascribe the invention to the Indians’ (Strachey, on the Early 
History of Algebra, As. Res. xii. 184; see likewise Colebrooke’s Hindu 
Strachcy’s article was published subsequently to the work of Colebrooke). 

The above facts aud considerations, showing the indebtedness of the 
Arabians to the Hindus in regard to mathematical and astronomical 
scienee, elcarly have an important bearing on the question of priority 
of invention in regard to the lunar division of the zodiac into twenty- 
eight asterisms, at least so far as the Arabians are concerned. Taking 
all the facts into account, the supposition that this people were the 
inventors is altogether untenable. 

I close this note—already longer than I intended—with a quotation 
from that distinguished orientalist, H. T. Colebrooke. In a very valu- 
able essay entitled ‘‘ On the Notions of the Hindu Astronomers concern- 
ing the Preeession of the Equinoxes and Motions of the Plancts,”’ having 
stated with some detai] some of the more striking peculiarities of the 
Hindu systems, and likewise coincidences existing between them and that 
of the Greeks, with the evidence of communication from one people to 
the other, le says: ‘‘ If these circumstances, joined to a resemblance 
hardly to be supposed casual, which the Hindu astronomy, with its ap- 
paratus of eccentrics and epicycles, bears in many respects to that of 
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the Greeks, be theught to authorize a belief, that the Hindus received 
from the Greeks that knowledge which enabled them: to correct and im- 
prove their own huperfect astronomy, | shall not be melined to dissent 
from the opinion ’’ (As. Res. xii. 245-6; Essays, ii. 411). 

This is all that so learned and cautious a writer could say in favor of 
the opinion that the Hindus derived astronomical knowledge from the 
Greeks, More than this [ certainly could uot say. After the solar 
division of the zodiac, with the names of iis parts, it is evident, I think, 
that only hints could have passed from one people to the other, aud that 
at an carly period: for ou the supposition that the Hindus borrowed 
from the Greeks at a later period, we find it diffieult to sce precisely 
what it was that they borrowed; sinee in no case do numerical data and 
results in the systems of the two peoples exactly correspond. And in 
rogard to the more tinportant of such data and results—as for instance, 
the amount of the annual precession of the equinoxes, the relative size 
of the sun aud moon as compared with the earth, the greatest equation 
of the centre for the sun—the Hindus are more nearly correct than the 
Grecks, and in regard to the times of the revolutions of the plancts 
they are very nearly as correct: it appearing from a comparative view 
ef the sidereal vevolutions of the phineis (p. 27), that the Hindus are 
most nearly correct in four items, and Ptolemy im six. There has evi- 
dently been very little astronomical borrowing between the Hindus and 
the Greeks. And in relation to points that prove a communication fron 
one people to the other, with my present knowledge on the subject, [ 
an inchued to think that the course of derivation was the opposite — to 
that supposed by Colebrooke—from cast to west rather than from west 
to east; and J would express ny) opinion in reletion to astronomy, in 
the language which this eminent scholar uses in relation to some coinci- 
dences In speculative philosophy and religious dogmas, especially the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, found in the Greek and Flindu systems, 
which indicate a connnuueation from one people to the other: “I 
shontd be disposed to conelude that the Indians were in this instance 
teachers rather than learners 7° (Transactions of the Roy. As. Soe., i. 579). 
This opinion is expressed in the lust essay on oriental philosophy that 
eame from the pen of Colcbrooke. 


Boston, May, 1860. Rh. B 


CALCULATIONS OF ECLIPSES : 
BY 


THE EDITOR 
Lunar Sichpse of January 19, A.D. 1985. 


The circumstances of the eclipse and the elements have been cal- 
culated according to the method of Surya Siddharia. 


Ahargana or total number of days from the beginning of creation up to 
the midnight commencing Sth Magha, Saka 1856 ... 714,404,135,983 


Mean longitudes of the sun, moon and their apses for the mean mid- 
night, Calcutta: 








Sun a Ae nes ee ea eS 9" 
Moon we ae ade ie BY SL Bb" 18” 
Sun’s apsis oer ve és se (SOP AT? 17" 88” 
Moon’s apsis me Ne sss . 48 Q° 49 44” 
Sun's mean long. ... Se ae a BE AE OT TO” 
Equation of centre... ae ae + 88’ 2b” 
Sun's true long. Se ne ae . 98 4° 45’ 44” 
Moon’s mean long. ... an ar we BP -21" ad" 38” 
Equation of centre... = — + 8° 18’ 43” 
Moon’s true long. ... ae te Sea ae Se TS" 56" 
Sun’s mean motion in 60 nadis Ar a 58’ 58” 
Fiquation of motion ce ae + 2 11” 
Snn's true motion —... ee awe ie 61" 9” 
Moon’s mean motion in 60 nadis es ae TBS 95” 
Equation of motion... ees bas _ 53° 22” 
Moon's trie motion ' — ae bg 735° 8” 


Time of opposition in longitude reckoned from mean midnight. 


RI" 6° 2 
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True longitudes and motions of the sun and moon calculated for this 
time are as follows :— 


Sun's long. eee Bee ve of 66° -87° 47” 
Sun's motion in 60 nadis te aig ee 61’ 9” 
Moon's longitude és yee a .. 88 6° 87’ 47” 
Moon’s motion in 60 nadis eis a oe 727° 17° 
Sun’s equation of time ‘ee dae re 6” QP 
Sun’s day 21,666" 
-  fun's ascensional difference 5572 


Interval between true midnight and true sunrise= ( — + 557 ) or 


16". 85°. 3”. 
Time of opposition reckoned from the sunrise=51" 6” 2?—6" 2? 
—16". 35°, 3°, = 34". 24°, 9? 
Semi-diameter of the sun er 16’ re 
Seini-diameter of the moon Ae 14’ 4575 
Semi-dismeter of the shadow ose 36" 82°°5 
Latitude of the moon at opposition ... 80’ 6” 
Semi-diameter of the eclipsed body : 14’ 45"°5 
Semi-diameter of the eclipsing body 86’ 82"°5 
Their snm a ed Bi” 18” 
Deduct moon's latitude ... as 30° 6” . 
Amonnt of greatest obscuration 21° 18” 
Magnitude of the eclipse 0°718 
Diameter of the shadow ye 77 = =§” 
Diameter of the moon ae 29’ 31” 
Half of their sum Sar 51’ 18” 
Sauare of ,, “ in 2632’ 
Deduct square of moon's latitude 906’ 
Remainder 1727’ 
Square root of remainder 41’ $4” 
Moon's daily gain 666’ = 8” 
Therefore, half-duration of the eclipse is 8" 44" 4? supposing 


that the moon’s latitude has remained constant throughout. 
Now applving corrections for the motion of the moon and her node 


during this time we have :— 








Latitude of the moon at the beginning of eclipse 83’ 37” 
Tatitude of the moon at the end of eclipse ... 26’ 30” 
Squares of the half sum of diameters 2632’ 2632’ 
Deduct square of latitudes 118% 702’ 
Remainder 1502’ 1980’ 
Square root of remainder 38" 45” 43’ 56” 
Corresponding interval in time 8" 29° 3F 8" 57" 3 
Time of opposition, from sunrise 34° 24° BF 84* 24° 8” 
Times of heginning and end of eclipse reckoned 

from sunrise ms ek 30" 55° 88* 22° 
Time, reckoned from mid-night 47* 36° 5? 55* 3° 5 
Duration of the eclipse haley be 
Calcutta civil time for the beginning and end 

of the eclipse (in hrs.) és Po 19* Q™ 44°, 22* 1" 82: 
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Lunar Ecltpse of January 19, A.D. 19386. 


The times have b7cn calculated according to the method of Surya 
Siddhunta but the elements have been taken from the Nautical Almanac. 











Calcutta civil time of opposition in long = .21* 37°35" 
Moon’s horizontal parallax a oe = AA! 13"°27 
Sun’s ‘ = 0 894 
Semi-diamn, of moon eee ove eee = 14’ 45” * Fd 
Somi-diam. of sun Ges oh tee sae = 16 15°30 
Movement of ‘ tithi’ per hour eas = 27° 15” 
Seimi-diam. of shadow — ses Ses = 88’ 56°°97 
Latitude of moon at opposition... eae = 13’ 37” 
”, Greatest obscuration ae nee = 38° 5697 + 14’ 45°74 
ns 13’ 37" — 40’ 5°°7 
40° BY -7 

“, Magnitude of eclipse (moon’s diam.=1°0) ... = - ma = «1°358; OF 

Ox 4) pA 

in digita=1°358 x 12= 16°30. 
Semi-diam. of shadow a a 38’ 56"-97 38’ 567°97 
Semiu-diam, of moon ake gee V4’ 45°74 14’ 45°74 
Theis sum and difference i sce bo” 42°74 Q4' 11”-23 
Squares of do. aus sis 2883°69 58501 
Deduct square’ of latitude de je 185 °42 185°42 
Remain ay eee aes 269827 399-95 
Square zoots of remainders se es 51’9 20’ 


The moon gains 2725 per hour. .*, shs gains 51'°0 and 20’ in 1* 54" and 44” respec- 
tively, .. half duration of the eclipse =1* 54” and the half time of total obscuration 
= 44", 


Hourly movement of latitude = 69/45" = "75, 
Moon's latitude 1" 54” before and after oppesi= 
tion ue 18’ 50°°5 8235 
Squares of do. 3 one 354/°95 70°39 
Squares of half sum of diameters ae 288" 69 2883"°69 
Deduct squares of latitudes ais see 854'°95 70°89 
Remain sae Pee ove 2528°74 2813°30 
Square roots of remainders a sa 50°°28 530 
Moon’s gain per hour as iG 27°25 
i 50°28 
. interval between opposition and contat .. = ——hrs, = 1° 6§0°7" 
97°25 
53°0 
“. interval botween opposition and separation ... = aah = 1* 66°7" 
27° 
’. firat contact at Calcutta ae, we gi* 87°35" — 1° 50°%" 
=19* 4665" = 7* 4665 p.m. 
Last contact at Calcutta sa oe = ODA* 87°35" + 1" 867" 
=23" 34:0" = 11* 94°0" p.m. 
Middle of eclipse at Calcutta a ee 21" 40°25" = 9* 40°35" pw, 
Full moon at Calcutta eo . = 21* 87°35" = 9° 37°35" pom, 
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= 20" 56°85" 
= §* 56°35" pM, 
21* 40°35" +44" = 22" 24°35" 

= 10" 24°35" p.m, 
Magnitude of the eclipse (Moon's diam.=1°0) .... = 1°358 or in digits 14°80 


21" 40°35" — 44" 


Immersion of eclipse at Calcutta ... 


Emergence of eclipse at Calcntta 








Surya Siddbanta 





Surya Sidbanta. with corrected [| Nautical almanaac. 
m elements. 
First contact {19 8" civil time 19* 47” 19" 47" 
ast contact saeco 2" 93° $84" 23* 34" 
Beginning of total eclipse Te ae | errr 20* 57" 20° 57" 
End of total eclipse eo MM * tapedts 92* 25" 22" 24" 
Magnitude wa | °72 1°36 1°36 


Solar Eclipse, August 21, A.D. 1938. 


Calculated according to the method of Surya Siddhanta with the 
bija corrections. 


Aghargana or sum of days from the commencement of the planetary motion 
up to about the time of New moon August, 1933 ... %14,404,185,.467 


Mean longitudes of the sun, moon, sun’s apogee, moon's apogee, and 
moon’s node at mean sunrise on the equator for the meridian of Caleutta -— 











Sun se onsh Pee ae ge. ~§*: AT’ 60" 
Moon wee eee eats Pre 4° G° 19° 65” 
Sun's apogee a oe = a Q° 37° #37° 399” 
Moon's apogee wap evn . we 2" 3° «41° 48” 
Moon's node ae Sig eee one 10° 7° 48° 6% 
Sun’s mean longitude ‘xe ee sue 4° 5° 47° 50” 
Equation of centre se ves oe = 4" 308" 22)" 
Sun's true longitude — ro sos feu 4° 4° YY 99” 
Sun’s mean daily motion “ise oe es 59° =a” 
Eguation of motion oes eee on — 1’ 392” 
Sun's true motion ... ses a4 Hee 57’ = 36” 
Moon's mean longitude ue oe a 4’ 6° 12’ 56” 
Equation of centre eee ove eee = ~¢> O87 56" 

af 
Moon's true longitude _ is aa ove 4’ 1° 44’ 19” 
Moon’s mean daily motion eek eee ies 790’ 35” 
Equation of motion ... eee vee a — 82° 81” 


(er e S 





Determination of parallax in longitude: 


Calculations of Eclipses by the Edttor 


Moon's true daily motion 
Precession of the equinoxes 


Sun’s declination noe Ae 
Bnn’s ascensional ilifference rs 
Bun’s day wes 


Snn’s longitude at equatorial ‘sunrise 
Deduct the ascensional difference 


Remainder 


Deduct correction for sun’s equation of place 


Sun’s long. at sunrise for the latitude of Calcutta .. 


Moon’s longitude, meen equatorial sunrise vse 
Deduct correction for sun's equation of place wes 
Remainder 


Deduct correction for sun’s ascensional difference 


Moon’s long. at sunrise at Sulcutta 
Time of true conjunction 


Bun’s longitude at that time... ee eS 
Moon’s os aN see eke ae 
Node’s _ Ae eee 


Longitude of the orient ecliptic point 

Orient-sine ses eee 

Sun’s hour angle cast 

Lonyitude of the meridian ecliptic point . 

Meridian sine 

Sine of ecliptic zenith distance ot 

Sine of ecliptic altitude sei sae 

Divisor see 
Longitude of the meridian ecliptic point . 

Longitude of sun (with precession) 

Interval in longitude — wes 

Parallax in longitude 

Time of true conjunction ee es 
Parallax in longitude at ses sas 


Time of apparent conjunction 


For this time the value of parallax is found out, and repeating the 
process for successive approximations, we have at the fourth approximation 
the following valacs .— 


Orient ecliptic point ale aes re 
Orient sine wis as “a 
Meridian ecliptic point vee ae 
Meridian sine ae oes vas 
Bine of ecliptic zenith distance os an 
Sine of ecliptic altitude sie see oe 
Divisor ee ses ae 
Parallax in longitude oo aes af 
Time of apparent conjunction 

Parallax in latitude for the middle of the eclipse 
Moon’s iatitude ae ae vee 
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758’ 4" 

21° 30° 65” 
13°18’ 

Orso ke 
21,657” 

4’ as 3 29” 

3’ 53” 

4 BY 85” 

46 


4 ‘ A 9 9’ I yg” 





4° 1° 44° 19” 
9’ Q7" 
AP AS Ae) G27 
11’ 50” 
4° sis 29’ hd 
13" 38"... 
4¢ 4° 21’ 25” 
4* ae Q1° 05” 
10° yh 49° 25” 
TAOS 142 9" 
977°°24 
139°8" 
4° 11° 60° 32” 
297° 
284°°7 
3426’ 
862 
4° 11° 60° 32” 
4” 25° 62” 420” 
14° 1’ 48” 
QO" 68° 
13" 38” 4? 
—0" 658° 
12" 40° 4? 


Y he 2° 12’ 67" 
806’ 
4° 3° 45° 9" 
155°3 
1509 
3494°7 
860°35 
I*°34" 0° 
12" 4°4P 
9° 8"S 
17’ 21°N 


2 


é 
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Moon’s apparent latitude bee a sat 15’ 13"N 
Diameter of sun See a - ie oF 81's 84" 
Diaineter of moon a _ ‘ae ie, B80 ay” 
Half-sum of the diameters aoe We ade ne 81’ —s_-7°B” 
Deduct moon’s apparent latitude oo is eames? | em 31k 
Amount of greatest obscuration es a we 15’ 45 
Magnitude of the eclipse ‘ae es see are 0°50 

Square. of the sum of semi- diameters ie ae oe 968’ 46” 
Deduct the square of moou's latitude... soe oe 231’ 3.3” 
Remainder Poe, ace 737° ~=—-18” 
Square root of the remainder as a a Q7' 9” 


This result represents the distance as roughly determined of the two 
centres at the moment of contact and separation. 


Corresponding interval in time ses Gs BX ADS AB 
Beginning of the eclipse sam oes oe g™ 45° 1° 
End of the eclipse Se 14" 24" 4" 
Moon's true latiiude at the heginning and end of 

eclipse eae es ses -- 19 88"N 15 O'N 

Moon’s parallaxes in latitude are calculated thus:-~ 
Begining End 
of eclipse of eclipse 
Orient ecliptic point a 19° 11’ 32” 7° 14° 17’ 89° 
Sun’s hour anuyle an 2240? 566" 
Meridian ecliptic point He 19° 10 13” 4* 16° 25’ 10” 
Zenith distance of M. BE, P. ... 0° 1’ 36" 6° 18° 6” 
Meridian sine ae: aia 1°60 377 
Sine of eclipti- zenith distance 1°58 358’°78 
Parallax in latitnde on 0°.1"8 5° 5"8 
Moon's appurent Jatitude me 19’ 37°N Q! 55’N 
Square of the sum of scnii-diameters 98’ 46” 968’ 46” 
Deduct square of moon's latitudes 384’ 49” 98’ 20” 
583" 57” 870’ 26” 

Dietance of centres in long. ... ate 24’ 10” 29° 81” 
Corresponding interval meas Seat hs 2” 31° 4? 
Corrected times for beginning | ‘and end of 

eclipse ns eee see 10" O° 3° 14" 86° 9° 


Repeating the process again with the corrected time we have— 


Beginning of End of 


eclipss ss. eclipse 

Parallax in latitude ee ee Pha (game © gis! 5’ 95" § 
Moon's apparent latitude ied ss .. 19° 13°N 9’ 26"N 
Distance of centres in pele ee wee <29" 29’ 40” 
Corresponding interval 2” 5° 5F 2" 32° 3" 
Corrected times of beginning ‘and end ot ; 

eclipse ous ac 9" 58” 5? 14" 37° 1? 
Tine of true conjunction aa ae 13" 88" 4° 13” ga 4? 
Subtract and add r asa 2" 5” BF 2" 82° BF 
Times of true contact and separation... 11* 32° 5? i foams (6 ae Bg 


Parallax in longitude “ss ihe 1" 45° 6? O° 6° 1° 
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Repeating the process for successive approximations we have for the 
third approximation :-— 


Parallax in longitude at contact and 





separation see “ 2" 80° O*- 60-2" 
Parallax in longitudo at apparent conjune- 

tion ae aes eee 1" 34° - Ao Bd" 
Difference in parallaxes “ 56° 1" 28° 4¢ 
Add to former and latter mean half- duration 7 Aa ae 5 2” 32" SF 
True former and latter half-duration —... ot” “Bt ae kee te 
Subtract and add from and to {imo a 

apparent conjunction sa 12" 4° 4? 12" 4° 4° 
Times of appurent contact and separation ... 9° 2° oh? 16" 3° 5? 

(Calcutta Civil tiie) eee a3 9 bra 17”° 12 bre. 6”° 


Soiar Eclipse, August 21, A.D. 1988. 


Calculated according to the method of Surya Siddhanta with the 
corrected elements from the Nautical Almanac. 


Calcutta civil time of con}. in lung. 11" 41" (A.M.) = 15" 3? 
Calcutta ; latitude 22° 33’ N; longitude, 5" 58” 20° 
Sun's distance from equinox at con}. 147° 49’ 27” 


I i 


Moon’s as tes ” ” 
Moon’s hor. parallax es ses = 56’ 59°8” 
Sun’ 8 rT} > eee tee = 0’ 8°7" 
Their difference... es = §5° 67.1" = 3351” 
Moon's movement per hour i in long. ... = $1’ 45” 
Sun's - Bs sa = 9 95" 
Moon's gain per hour Fi eee = 29° 20" 
» jp 24” = 1)’ 44” = 704" 
Sun's half day = 15°57°30" [69 vipala =1 pala 


€0 pala = 1 nadij 


Deduct time of con}. ee uae = 15" $F 
Sun's hour angle, east ae = 0" §4° 30° 
» right ascension gee oe = 24" 58? 57° 
Difference : “é = 94" 4? QO7* 
*. ‘Visuva kala’ at 15" 3° (new moon) = 24" 4° Q7° 
1. "Therefore for latitude 22° 38’N the long. of 

the central ecliptic point (tribhona lagna) = 139° 19’ 
also f ecliptic zenith distance (tribhonalagna 

natanca) ... te oes = 7° §7’ 
Sun’s long... bs a 147° 42’ 27 
Long. of cen. ecl, point... ia 139° 19’ 
Interval in Jong. = 9° 99’ 927” 


Parallax in long. = sin 8° as’ 27" cos 7° 57 x 8351” = 484.3”. 
The moon gains 704” in 24" .°. she gains 484'"8 in 16°55 =41?", 
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2. 8un’s long. at corrected time of co j. m= = 6147° «42’ «27" 
~ 4" 
= 147° 41° 47” 
Visuva kala 41” before new moon = 24" 4? 27" 
— 41? 
= 93" 23? 27" 
Long. of central ecliptic point = 135° 43’ 
Sun’s long. = 147° 41° 47” 
Interval in long. = 11° 68’ 47” 
Ecliptic zenith distance = 6° 45’ 
Parullax in long. = sinil® 58’ 47” cos. 6° 45° x 3351” 
= 690% 3 = 28°55 = 59? 


Repeating the process for successive approximations we have for the seventh 


approximation, ecliptic zeuith distance =5°54’ and parallax in longitute = §43°4 
= 28°75 =71"°9,, 





Time of conj. oorrecte i for the last time =11* 41" 
— 28"°5 
t.¢., time of apparent conj. =1L" 127-95 


Therefore the middle of the eclipse occurred ut Culcutta at 11° 12”.8 a.m. 
Calcutta civil time. 
Now parallax in latitude at the moment of apparent con}.=sin of ecliptic zenith 
distance x difference of horizontal parailaxes of the sun and the moon = 
=sin 5°54’ x 3351" 
= $44'"§ = 5/445 
Now latitude of moon at 11* 41" =4'51” 


Movement of moon in latitude per hour = 175” =9'65” 

- ; » per 24"=70” 

“. latitude of moon at 11* 12°"25 = 4’51”" + 1/23°"8 =6'14,"8 
“. apparent latitude of moon =6'14'"8~—5'44°"5 = 30°73 


Now semidiam. of sun = 15’ 487°7 
* ” moon = 15)’ 14°°8 
their sum = $81! 3/5 

Deduct apparent latitude 303 


a LD See Se, torre 


Greatest obscurvation = 30’ 383'°2 


Diam. of the gun 31’ 37°°4 
“. magnitude of the greatest eclipse 
30° 33”.2 
at Caloutta = ————---~- = 966... 
31’ 37".4 


(sun’s diam. =1'0), 
11°00 digits. (sun's diam. =12°0) 


if 





Semi-diam of sun = {6 49°79 

ar - Se. pp KOON = 15’ 14°78 
Their sum = 3° 3°56 = 1863°6” 
Square of do. = 3472682 
Deduct aquare of app. latitude = (30°"3)?=918 
Remains 8471714 
Square root of remainder = 1863” 

= 1863” x 94 


The moon gains 704” per 24" .°. she gaing 1868” in age Dh = G3""5 
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Tharefore rough time of eclipse=11* 12°25 —68"" § 010° 8°"75 31" 187, 
Also rough time of end of aclipse=11* 12"°25 + 63"°5 = 12" 15*-75 18" $0", 


Now 15" 8” 
Ma agi I 


3” 50° 


94" 4° 97° 
8” 50” 





15" 3? 
16" 80” 
1* 37? 
g4" 4” 97° 
13277 
20" 14° 27° (=Visuva kala at) "25" 31 2;° (= Visyva 
11” 18” kala at 
16" 380”) 
wlO® 432 
..pin 10°49' x 8851° 


Eicliptio zenith distanca 2° 10’... 


Parallax in latitude = sin 2°10' x 8351"... an 


— 126° "7 ee D’ i bac 


seeees-s = 6239" 1 23" 





Moon's lat. at 10° 9™=9" ee Moon's lat. at 12° 16"=8" 10” 
App. lat. ab 10" 9™=7" 12” app. lat. at 18 16"=7" 18” 
Sqnara of samidiam. 3472682 3472682 
Deduct squares of app. lat. 186624 187489 
Remain 3286008 8285148 
Square roots of do. 1812'°7 18125 
The moon gains 704” in 24" .”, she gains 1812” j in 61"7=1" 1°7=2" 94°. 
Now again, 
Tima of true con]. 15" 8P 15* 3? 
Subtract and add 2" Bar Q" 34? 
Time of contact and saparetion 12" 29° 17" 387? 
(1) 24" 4? 27° 24" 4” 27° 
2" 34? 3° g4r 





21" 30” 27" 
(visuvakala at 12" 29°) 











28" 38" 27° 
(visuvakala at 17* 377) 

















Long. of central ecliptic point 125° 38’ 152° 47’ 
Keliptic zanith ‘distance 3° 19° 189.1" 
Sun's long. 147° 42’ 27” 147° 49° 27” 
mee) 20” + 9’ 99" 
= 147° 39’ 58” = 147° 44’ 56” 
Long. of cen. scl. point 125° 38° 182° 47’ 
Interval in long. 22° 1’ 58” a 5° 9° 4” 
Par. in long. =sin 22° 2 coa 8° 49’ x 3361” ae sin 5° 2’ 4” cos 18° 2’ x 8351” 
= 1254" = 42"76 =1"47" = 286” 5=9"7 = 24", 
(2) 31” 30? 27” 26" 88° 27” 
1” 47° 24” 
19” 43? 27” 27" 2” a7* 
Long. cen. ecl. point —116° 0’ 154° 56’ 
Eel. zenith distance — 1° 37 13° 52’ 
Sun's long. 147° 30° 58” 147° 44’ 66” 
~1’ 44” +94" 
= 147° 38’ 14" es 147° 45’ 20” 
Long. cen. ecl, pt. 116° 0 a 164° 56’ 
Interval in long. 81° 38” 14” 7° 10’ 40” 
Par. in long. sin 81° 88’ 14” cos 1° 37’ x 9851” sin 7° 10° 40” cos 18° 52’ x $851” 
= 1756” =60". 16=150"=2" 30" =406", 4=18".85=34"., 6. 
(8) Q1* 380° 27” 26" 88? 27° 
2" 80%  84r 86° 


ee ee 


ee agent OE BN 
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Ig" OF 27° a7° 187 8° 
Long. of cen. ecliptic point 112° 4’ 155° 59° 
Eel. zenith distance O° 54’ a 14° 17", 
Sun's long. 147° 39° 58” 147° 44’ 56" 
9° 95" 34" 
= 147° 87° 83” as 147° 45’ 80” 
112° 4’ 156° 59’ 
Intervals in long. * 83’ 88” ” 8° 13° 30” ; 
Par. in long. =sin 35° 88’ 33” cos 54’ x 3861 sin 8° 18’ 80” cos 14° 17’ x 8351” 
a 1948” =66" 41 =2" 46" ow 464°] = 15"°84= 89", 6. 
(4) 91" 30° 27° 26" 38" 27° 
2” 46? 39" 86° 
EE ee 
18" 44” 27° 27" 18" 3° 
Ecl. zenith distance 0° 42’ 14° 37’ 
Long. of cen. ech. point 110° 38’ 156° 24’ 
Sun's long. 147° 89’ 58” 147° 44’ 56” 
—2’ 41” 89” 
= 147° 87° 17” = 147° 45° 35" 
110° 88’ 156° 24’ 
Intervals in long. 86° 59’ 17” 8° 38° 25” 


Par. in long =sin 36° 59°17” cos 42’ x 8351” 
= 2016” = 68". 722" 51” 7° 

(5) 21" 30° 27° 
2 51 42 


18" 38" 46° 
Long of cen. ecl. point——110° 7’ 
Eel. zenith distance-—O0° 87’ 








8nn’s long. 147° 39’ 58” 
7 46” 
= 147° 37’ 12” 
110” 7’ 
TInt. in long 87° 30°12” 


Psr. in long. =sin 87” 80’ 12” cos 0° 37’ x 8851” 
= 2040” = 69", 5= 2" 58" 765 











(6) 41" 80° 27° 
2 538 46 
18" 36° 42° 
Long of cen. acl. point 109° 56’ 
Eel. zenith distance 0° 86’ 
Bnn’s long. 147° 89’ 58” 
—9 49” 
= 147° 87’ 10” 
109° 56’ 
Intervals in long 87° 41’ 10” 








sin 8° 88’ 25” cos 14° 27’ x 8361” 
= 487". 4 = 16". 541", 8 
26" 88" 27° 
41 18 


27" 19" 45° 
156° 84’ 

© 80’ 

147° 44’ 56” 
40” 





= 147° 48’ 96” 
156° 84’ 


9° 49’ 94” 


vw «Bin 8° 48’ 24" cos 14° 80’ x 8851” 


wa: = 496" 4m 16", 92 42?°3 
26" 38" 27° 
42 18 





Q7" 20° 45° 
ose 156° 89’ 
eos 14° 82’ 
aan 147° 44’ 56” 
41” 
147° 45’ 87” 
156° 89’ 








8° 58 28” 
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Par. in long. sin 37° 41’10" cos 96” x 3351”... ..sin 8° 58’ 28” cos 14°82’ x 8851” 
om 2048" 2 69-"8] = Q" 54°°5... 


=o 


The above are the finally determined values of the parallazes in longitude at the times 


of apparent contact and separation. 
Par. in long. at contact and separation 
»» apparent conjnnction 


Le +8 


Difference of parsllaxes 
Add to former and latter mean half duration 


True former and latter half duration 
Subtract and add from and to time of app. 
conjunction 


Times of app. contact and separation 


69°8 
28°"7 





41°" 
| ee er 


1* 42°°7 
11* 12°25 


9° 29°"3 


Time ot app. contace at Caloutta =9" 20", 6 a.m. 


Middle of eclipse 
New moon 
Time of app. separation 


=]]* 12”. 8 A.M. 
sel" 41" a.m, 
= 19° 59”, 7 p.m. 


Greatest obscuration at Calcutta =°966 (sun's diam. 1°0) 


= 11.60 digits (snn’s diam. 12°0) 


= 501-5 =e 17°"00 me 43° °7, 





17"°0 
a8"7 
45°°7 
1 s 1 laf 


1* 47°"4 
11° 12°"95 


12° 59°"7 





9* 88"°0 


Snryasiddhanta Suryasiddianta 
with bija oorrece with the corrected 
tions. elements. 
Time of apparent contact— 9. Ti" 9* 29"°6 
Time of apparent sepsration— 12° 6” 12° 69"°7 


19° 58"°6 


Nautical Almanac 


SANSKRIT INDEX. 


Tak fallowing Index conta’ns all the Sanskrit words, excepting proper names, Which 
have been cited in the text and notes, in connection with their translation or more 
detailed explanation. It inchides many terms of trivial importance, but we prefer to 
err upon the side of fullness, if upon cither. All the cases of occurrence of cach word 
are not piveu, but it is referred to «a characteristic passage, or to the note where it is 
explained. ‘Uhe references by Roman and Arahic figures are to chapter and verse, and 
an added n denotes the note aiext following the verse given: Arahic figures when used 
lone refer to pages. 


anca, 1, 28n “rha, add. n. 3. 
ancupimurda. vil. 19. arkaja, add. n. 3. 

aksha, 1. 600. arkagrd, wt. 23. 
akshadrkkarman, vil. l2u, ix. 6 n. arjuni, add, n. 26. 
dkshabhd, ii, 18 n. aloka, xi. 160. 
akshonnats, 1. 60n. apanati, v. Ln. 

agrajya, si. Toa. ageoattha, add. n. 26. 
agraniaurcakd, iit. 27, ucvayujadu, 211. 

agré, in. Tn, agvini, agvini, acvindu, 211. 
aghdés, add. n. 2A, ashddhid, 224. 

angdrake, add. ou. 3. asavas, lil. 45 n. 

angula, ili, Bu, x. th asita, x. Lbon. 

aja, i. 58 n. asu, i. In: aud see asavas. 
aja enapdd, 30. asura, i, 2, NH. 33. 

anu, vil, 19. asta, ix. Ln. 

ativegda, Jt. LVn, astumqackant, xii. 13. 
aticighra, i. Ve, astamana, astamaya, ix. La. 
aditi, xii, 28 on, astalugna, xin. 15 n. 
adlakdra, i. TO, xi, 23 n. astdneds, ix. 5 n. 
adiamiésa, adhimdsaka, 1. 40 n. asphuta, v. 7. 

adiydtma, xii. LI. dlarkdra, xiv 20. 
adhydya, xi, Qu, xii. 10. ahargana, i, SLa. 
auurddhd, 222. ahi budhnya, WO, rm. 18. 
anwuvakra, ii, 12. ahordtra, iii, 51 n. 
anushpagu, add. n. 3. 

antara, xi. 18. Gkdca, xii, 90 n. 
antaralagndsavas, iii, 50 n. d@kesha drhkarman, vii, (2 un. 
untyd, iii. Tn. Gksha valana, iv. 25 n. 
andhaké, add. u. 26. dgneya, vill, 18. 

apakrama, t. 70 n. ddi, xu. 15. 
apekramamandala, xiii. 13 n. aditya, vill. 19, xi. 280. 
apabharani, 212. - apa, dpas, Q24 vill. 21 n. 
apamandala, xiii. 13 un. dpya, villi, 4. 

apasavya, vii, 19, dyana graha, vii. 12 n. 
apasapyam, x1], 72n. ayana drkkarman, vil. 12 n. 
apdmvaisa, vill. 21 n, dyana valana, iv. 25 n. 
abhijit, 225, drki, add, n. 3. 

amarejya, add. n. 3. drdra, 215. . 
amdavasyd, ii, 66 n, iv. 7. dryikd, add. n. 26. 
amérta, i. 10, air, i. 6B n. 

amrtasréva, xiii. 19 n. dortya, iii, 12 n. 

ayana, iii, 10, 120, xii. 72 n. dgresha, 217. 


dclesha, 217. 
dsannatd, xii, 72 n. 
indu, add, n. 3. 
invakad, add. n. 26. 
tlvald, add. n. 26. 


ayanakalds, vii. 121. 
ayanagraha, vii. 12 n. 
ayanadrkkarmau, vii. 12 0, 
ayandnga, 120. 

ayandnta, xii, 72 n, 
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tshu, add. n. 16. 
ishta, 1. 58n. 


ucea, i. 38, 34 n, ii. Gn. 
utkramajya, iil. 27 n. 
utkramajydrdhapindgaka, ii. 22. 
uttara, vi. 12n, 218. 

uttara khanda, xi. 23n. 
uttagdyana, lil, 12 n. 
udaya, v. 3n, 1x. ln. 
udayajyd, v. 3n. 
udayaprdnds, 11. 59 n. 
udaydsavas, ii. 59m, in. 48n i 
udaydstddhikdra, ix. 1 n. 
unnata, il, 39_n, iv. 26. 
unmandala, iii, 6 n. 
wnmandalacanku, ii . 34 n. 
unmilana, iv. I7 n. 

ullekha, vii. 18. 


ardhivam, xiii. 10 n. 


trdhva yamyottararrtta, xii. 15 n. 


rCae, Kit, 17, 

rd leas bees 23 

tna, il. 5 n. 

rin, xiv. 10n. 

rshi, vii, Qin. xiv. 26. 


ehadega, xi. 18 n. 
ekayanagata, xi. 5n, 18 n. 


dindra, xi. 21. 
oja, 11. 35. 


kakshd, iv. 3n, xi. 65 n, xii. 4. 
speed Ve one 

kanyd, 1. 58 n. 

bandiee v. 17 n, xin. 22n 
kapila, vi. 23. 

kKarana, ii. 67, 69 n. 
karant, ii. 30, 34 n. 
hkarka, karkata, i. 58 n. 
kerna., nn. 41, 1. 23 n, iv. Ql n. 
karman, 11. 42, vii. 12 n. 
kalana, i. 10 n. 

kald, i. 12 n, 28. 

kah, i. 17 n. 

kali yuga, i. 17 n. 

kalpa, i. 19. 

kdpdlika, viii. 13 n. 
kdrmuka, add. n. 16. 
kdla, i. 10n, ii. 69 n. 
kdlagatt, 1x. 11 n. 
kdlabhdgds, ix. 5n. 
kdlasaédhana, iii. 50. 
kéldneds, ix. 5n. 
Kdshthd, i. 12 n. 

kuja, add. n. 38. 

kujyd, ii. 63 n. 

kutila, ii. 19. 

kumbha, i. 58 n. 

kita, vii. 22. 

krta yuga, i. 17 n. 
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krta, 1. 17 n. 

krttika, 213. 

krshna, xiv. 17. 
krshnatamra, ve 28. 
krshna paksha, 51 n. 
kendra, ii. Hee Asn. 
Foti, ji. se x. 15 n, add. n. 16 
kotijyd, 80 n, add. n. 16. 
kotipénhala, i. Jon. 
kotiphala, nu. 39 n. 

kona, ii, 34 n. 

konacanku, 13, 34 1. 
kranti, 3. TOn. 

hrantijyad, ii, 28 n. 
krdntipdta, 99. 
krantipdtagat?, ti, 12n. 
kranttmandala, xiii, 13 n. 
krantiortta, xiii. 18 0. 
hrroca, i. 60 n. 

kehana, i, 12 n. 

kshaya, i, 400, xii. 72 n. 
kshiti, ii, 63 xn. 

kshitija, ili, 49n, v. Tn. 
Kshitajya, 1. 68 nn. 

ship, i. 7TOn. 

kshetra, ix. 16n, xin. Lt. 
Ivhetrducds, ix. Y6on. 
Kkshetriya, 223. 

kehepa, iv. 2ln, v. On. 
hhacara, add. n. 22. 
khacdrin, add. n. 22. 
khamadhya, vo Lou, xiu. 14. 


qana, i, 28 n. 

ganda, xi. 22 n,. 

a eaaiek Ki 2e. 
gati, On. 

qaihiee eee ae 

guru, xtti, 2, add. n. 33. 
gureakshara, 4. 121. 
guhyaka, xill, 3 n. 

gola, v. Ln. 

gduna, 1. 13n. 

yrostd, Vic 13, 1x5. 
yrata, iv. Gn, add, a. 22, 
grakana, iv. Gn, vi. 4. 
yrahayutyadhikara, Viic Fotis 
grasa, iv. lly, 15 n, 20. 
gréhaka, iv. On. 

gradhya, iv. On. 


ghati, xni. 23 n. 
ghatikaé, i. 12, xiil. 23 n. 


cakra, iii. IHN, xm. Zin 
caturasra, ill. 5n. 
caturyuga, 1. 15, 17 n. 
catushpada, 11. 69n. 
candra, add. n. 3. 
candragrahanddhikéra, iv. 26 n. 
candradidas, x. 15 n. 

cara, li. 63n, 68, xiv. 6n. 
carakalds, 362. 

carakhanda, iii, 44 n. 
carajyya, ni. 36 n, 
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caradala, 11. 63 n. 

cala, ii. 40. 
cala harna, il. 42 n. 

capa, add. n. 16. 

citrd, 220. 


chandas, xii. 15. 
chddaka, iv, 9n. 
chddya, iv. Yn. 
chéyé, ili. 5 n. 
cheda, in. 35, v. 7, 
chedyaka, vi. 1 n. 


jambadvipa, xii. 44 n. 
jayin, vii. 21. 

jita, vii, 20. 

jiva, add. n, 3. 

jira, ui. 27 n 

jna, add. n. 3. 

jy4, 11. 27 n, add. n. 16. 
jyapinda, ii. 27 n. 
jyapindaka. ii. 31. 
fydrdha, u. 27 n, 
jyardhapinda, ii. 16. 
jyeshtha, 222. 
jyotisnopanishadadhydya, xiii 3 n. 
jyotis, i. 3n. 

tat, xii. 19. 

tatpara, 1. 12 n. 

tames, vi. 11. 
tallaugndsavas, 1x. 11. 
*ajtha, vil. 23. 


ldrakd, téra, vii. In, vill. 16, 19, xii. 43. 


tdrdgruha, vil. Ln. 
tigmdngn, add. n. 3. 
tithe, 1. 13, ii. 66 n. 
tithikshaya, 1. 40 n. 
tithyanta, v. 13 n. 
tim, lili. 5 n. 
tiryaksdtra, x. 15 n. 
Liryagiya, mill. 13 n. 
tishya, 216. 
tikshndncu, add. n. 3. 
tuld, 1. 58 n. 

torana, 22). 
tringatkrtyas, iii. 12 n. 
tringatkrtvas, iii, 12 n. 
trikona, iii. 84 n. 
tricatuhkarna, vii. 14 n. 
trijivd, 11. 60 n. 

trijyd, ii. 60n. ~ 
tripracnddhtkdra, ti. 69 n. 
tribhajivé, jyd, méurvika, ii. 60 n. 
tribhonalagna, v. 1 n. 
truti, 1. 12 n. 

treté yuga, i. 17 n. 


dakshina, vi. 12 n. 
dakshindyana, iii, 12 n. 
danda, i. 12n, 60n. 
dasra, vili. 9. 

dinakara, add. n. 8. 
dinard¢gi, 1. 28n, 51 n. 
dinavydsadala, ii. 60 n. 
divékara, add. n. 8. 
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dig, ii. 69n, v. 2. 
drkkarman, vii, 12 0. 
drkkshepa, v. 6n. 
arktulyatd, vit. 18 n. 
drktulya etc., xi. 8 n. 
drggati, v. Gn. 
drggatiivd, v. 7. 

drgjyd, v. 60. 
drglambana, v. Ln. 
drgurtta, v. ln. 

drc. ii. 24, lil, 84n, v. 6. 
drcyancds, ix. 6 n. 

deca, ii. 69n, v. Q. 
decdntara, 1. 61 n. 
decdntaraphala, ii. 89n, 340. 
ddtvata, ii, 10. 

dorjyad, i. 48. 

dos, 11. 30 n, add. n. 16. 
dyugane, i. 51 n. 

dyujyd, 11. 60n, 

drdpara yuga, i. 17 n. 
dvisvabhéva, xiv. 4. 
dvipu, xii. 44 n. 

dhana, it. 5 n. 

dhanin, 227. 

dhanishthd, 227. 

dhanus, i. 58n, 60 n, xii. 21 n, add. a. 13. 
dhishnya, vit. Lo, xi. 21. 
dhruva, ii. 67, viii, In. 
dhruvaka, viii. 1n. 
dhruvatara, xii. 43 


nakshatra, 289. 
nakshatragrahayutyadhikdra, vin. la 
nata, hi. 15, 17 n. 
natajyyd, iv. 25 n. 
natabhagés, wi. 17. 
natangds, in. 21. 

nat, v. ln. 

nara, xii. 22 n. 
narayantra, xili. 24. 
ndakshatra, x. 5n. 

ndga, ii, 67, 69n, xii. 33. 
naddi, i. 12n, xiii. 23 u. 
naédiké, 1. 12n, xiii. 23 n. 
nimilana, iv. 17 n. 
nimesha, i. 12 n. 

niraksha, xit. 44n. 
nirrti, 223. 

nigdkara, add. n. 38. 
nigdpats, add. n. 3. 
nishiyd, 220. 


paksha, ii, 66 n. 

pada, ii, 29, vii. 5, 228. 
para, ji, 21 n. 

parama, i. 70 n. 
paramakranti, jyd, il. 28 n, 
paramdnu, i. 12 n. 
paramdpakrama, ii. 28 n. 
param dyus, i, 21 n. 
pardrdha, i. 21 n. 
paridhi, ii. 88 n. 
parilekha, vi. ln. 
parilekhadhikdra, vi. ln. 
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paryanka, 218. 
parvan, iv. 8n, xiv. 16 un. 
parvanddyns, iv. 8n. 
parvavinddyas, v. 3. 
parvénta, xiv. I6n. 
pala, 1. 1Hn, xi. Zn. 
palabhé, i. 13 n. 
paccét, vi. 12 n. 

pata, i, 38, x1. 5 n. 
péitidhikdra, x1. 5n. 
pétdla, xii. 33. 

padma, i. 23n. 
péraddré, xiii. 22 n. 
pinda, ii. 27 n. 

pitaras, 217. 

pitrya, vili. 18. 
punarvasu, 2165. 

purusha, xii. 12. 
pushya, 216. 

purnamé, ptirnimd, ii. 66 tn. 
pirnimdnita, xiv. 16 n. 
pirva, 219. 

pirva khanda, xi. 23 n. 
pishan, 230. 

prslitha, v. In. 
panrnamasi, ii. 66 n. 
patushnya, xi. Qi. 
prokrtt, xii. 13. 
pragraha, iv. 15 n. 
pragrahana, v. 16. 
pratishthéna, add. n. 26. 
prabhé, iii. 5 n. 
pramdna, v. 13. 
pravaha, ii. 8. 

pragcna, 322. 

préct, iv. 25 n, add. n. 23. 
prance, vi. 12n, 

prdna, 1. 12n. 
proshtha, 228. 
proshthapadé, 228. 


Phala, iii, 34 n. 
phalguni, 218. 
phaélgunt, 218. 


bala, vii. 20. 

bali, 222. 

balin, wit. 21. 
bdrhaspatya, vill. 18, 
bairhaspatya mdéna, i. 55 n. 


béhnu, ii. BOn, add. n. 16, 26. 


bdhujyd, ii. 80. 
béhuphala, ii. 89 n. 
bija, i, On, 34n. 
budha, add. n. 8. 
brhaspatt, add. n. 38. 
brahman, xii, 19. 
brahmahrdaya, viii. 12 n. 


bha, i, 27 n, iii, 12 n. 
bhagana, i. 27 n, ii. 1, xii. 6, 
bhacakra, ii. 46. 

bhadra, 228. 

bhadrapadd, 228. 

bharant, 212. 
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bhasandhi, xi. 21 n. 
bhé, ni. bn. 

bhdga, i. 28 n. 
bhddrapadé, 228. 
bhdénu, add. n. 3. 
bhdrgava, add. u. 3. 
bhdskara, add. n. 3. 
bluktdsavas, iii, 49 n. 
bhakti, 1. 27 n. 

bhuj, i. 27 n. 

bhuja, i. 30 n, ut. 5n, add. n. 16. 
bhujajyd, iit. 30n, add. n. 16. 
bhujayydphala, ii. 39 n. 
bhujaphala, i. 39n. 
bhujasdtra, vi. 5, 
bhigola, xii. 32. 
bhtgolédhydya, xi, 23 n. 
bhtiputra, add. n. 3. 
bhibhagola, xii. 3n. 
bhiaimigola, xiii. 3n. 
bhamiputra, add. n. 3. 
bhiasuta, add. n. 3. 
blirgn, add. n. 3. 
bhrguja, add. n. 3. 
bheda, vii. 18. 

bhoga, i. 64. 
bhogydsavas, ili. 49 n. 
bhauma, add. n. 3. 
bhramana, xii. 76. 


makara, 1. 580. 

maghd, 217. 

manica, 218. ; 
mandala, x. 15 n, xi. 18n, xii. 76. 
matsya, wi. 5p. 

madhya, 1. 70 n, xiti. 15 n. 
madhyakarna, iii. 23 n. 
madhyagrahana, v. 13 n. 
madhyajyé, v. 5 n. 
nadhyapdta, xi. 5n. 
madhyabha, v. 1. 
madhyama, xiii, 14. 
madhyamédhikéra, i. 70 n. 
madhyarekhé, i. 62 n. 
madhyalagna, iii, 49 n, xiii. 15 n. 
madhyasthityardha, v. 18 n. 
madhydhna, x. 8n. 
madhye, xiv. 14n. 

manu, 1. 19 pn. 

manda, ii. 5, 12, add. n. 8. 
mandakarman, vii. 16 n. 
mandakendra, ii. 30 n. 
niandatara, ii. 12. 
mandaparidhi, ii. 34. 
mandaphala, ii. 44. 
mandocca, i. 34 n. 
manvantara, i. 19 n. 
maharsht, i. 8, xii. 35. 
mahébhita, xii. 28. 
mahdéyuga, i. 17 n. 
mahdcanku, add. n. 21. 
mdna, iv. 3n, xiv. 2n. 
nidnddhydya, xiv. 2n. 
mdnda karman, ii, 49. 
manda phala, ii. 39. 
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midsha, xii. 23 n. 
mitra, 222. 
mithuna. i. 54 n. 
mina, 1. 58 n. 
mukha, xiv. 6n. 
mukhya, i. 13 n. 
muhtrta, 3. 12 n. 
mirta, 1. 10 n. 
mitla, 223. 

mrga, i. 56n. 
mrgavyidha, vil. 12 n. 
mrgaciras, 214. 
mrgacirsha, 214. 
melaka, vil. 1 n. 
mesha, 1. 68 n. 
maitra, viii. 18. 
moksha, iv. 15 u. 
maurvikd, ii. 24 n. 


yajanshi, xn. 17. 
yantra, xiii. 19. 
yashtt, xii, 21 n. 


yamyoUlaravrtia, iv. 25 yn, xin, Lia. 


yuga, i. AT, SK. 

yugma, li. 30. 

yutt, vil. Lon. 

ynddha, vi. ln. 

yoga, si. 65n, vi. Ln, add. n. WW 
yogatdrd, 207. 

yogatdrakd, vu, £9. 

yojana, i, 60 n. 


ranhas, it. &n. 

rav, add. t:. 3. 
rdkshasa, 1. 62. 

réci, 1. 26n. 

réhu, i. &n. 

rekha, i. 61 n. 
renvgarbha, xu. 22 n. 
revati, 280. 

rohini, 2)4. 
rdudrarksha, ix. 14. 


lagna, ili. 48, 49n. 
lagndntaraprands, ix. 5. 
lagndntardsavas, x. 2. 
lagndsavas, ini, 47. 
lankodayds, xiii. 14. 
lankodaydsavas, iii. 49 n. 
lamb, i. 27 n, iii. 12 n. 
lamba, i. 60 n. 
lambajyd, i. GO. 
lambana, v. In. 

liptd, i. 28 n. 

lipttka, 1. 28 n. 
lubdhaka, vili. 12 n. 
loka, xiii, 16 n. 


vakra, ii, 12. 
vakragati, viii. 15. 
wakrin, ii. 54. 
varsha, xil. 44 n. 
valana, iv. 25 n. 
valandngds, iv. 25 n. 
vali, 222. 


vasu, 216. 

vastra, xiii. 16. 

néyava, viii, 19 n. 

vara, i, 52 n. 

vdrdha, i. 23 n. 

ndsava, ix, 18. 

vikalé, 1. 28, vu. 10. 
vikship, 1. 70m, vin. 12. 
vikshepa, i, 70 n. 
pigraha, vu. 22. 

vicrtau, 223. 

vitita, vil. 31. 

vitast?, ii. 5 n. 

ridie. iy, 38. 
redyidhara, xt, 3b on. 
rdiul add oo. 3. 
vidhrta, vidhrtt, x1. 5n. 
vldhvasta. vir. ZL. 
vindd?, i. In. 

tiparica, xt. Gn xe. 72 n. 
vimarda, iv, 15 n. 
nivasvant, add. n.d. 
ricdhhd, 221, 824. 

pieve derds, 224, 
eishama, i. 30. 

wshura, vishurat, in. On. 
rishuratprabhd, ui. 13. 
eishueadbha, iii, 7. 
vishuvadertta, i. 6n. 
vishuvanmandala, iii. 6 n. 
vfja, 1. 34 n. 

ertia, W. 88n. 

orddht, xii, 72 n. 
rrectha, 1. 58 n, 

rrstian, t. O8 LD. 

reqd, i. tin. 

veda, xii. 7, 

vedanga, 1. 3n. 
vdidhrta, vatdhrty, x1. 5 mn. 
tdteva, vill. 4. 
vdisnuvati, xiii. 9. 
ndishnava, ix. 18. 
vyaksha, xii. 44 W. 
vyatipdta, xi. 5 n. 
vyoman, xii. 30. 


gaha, add. n. 12. 
gakunt, ii. 69 n. 
ginku, li. 5n, 384 n. 
gankujivd, iii. 22. 
catabhishaj, shd, 227. 
gant, add. n. 8. 
gandigcara, add. n. 8. 
¢gayyd, 318. 

gara, add. n. 16. 
cacdnka, add. n. 3. 
gacya, add. n. 3. 
gagin, add. n. 3, 
¢cdka, add. n. 12, 
gikhin, 249 note. 
cighra, i. 84n, iil. 192. 
gighrakarman, ii. 87. 
cighrakendra, ii. 30 n. 
gighratara, ii. 12. 
cighraparidht, ii. 65. 
gighraphala, i. 44. 
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gighrocea, i. 5 n. iz 


4 


gttagu, gtladidhrt:, ¢citancu, add. n. 3. 


qukra, add. n. 3. 

cukla, x. 4, 9. ° 
gukla paksha, 1. 51 u. 
culba, xiii. 22. 

qrnga, x. ln. 

¢rngdta, 226. 
cprgonnatyadhikdra, x. 1n. 
cesha, lil. 51 n. 

cdighrya, i. 42, 43. 

grava, i. 26, Iv. 21 n. 
cravana, iv. 2b n, 226. 
cravish{hd, 227. 

crond, 226. 


shadagitimukha, xiv. 6 n. 


samyoga, vii. Ln. 

samvat, samvatsara, add. n. 12. 
sanskdra, 362. 

sanhitd, vi. 23n, add. vn. 1. 
sankramana, xiv. 10 n. 
sankrdnti, xiv. 3n. 
sadhtmra, vi. 23. 

sandhi, x1, 22 n. 
sannihitam sarus, i. 620. 
saptarshayas, xi. 9. 
sama, Ii. 12, iv. 25n. 
samamandala, ii. 6 n. 
samamandalacanku, ui. 34 n. 
samastitra, xiv. 7 n. 
samdgama, vi. Ln, 20, 22. 
samésa, vi. 3. 

saras, i. 62 n. 

sarpds, 217. 

gavana, xiv. 19 n. 

savitar, xl, 28 n, add. n. 3. 
savyam, il. 72 n. 


sdmdni, xii. 17. 
sdmpraddyika, vil. 14 n. 
sdyana, 346. 

sdrpa, viii, 19. 


‘ sdvana, i. 12, xiv. 19 n. 


sinha, 1. 58 n. 

siddha, xh. 28. 

siddhdnta, add. n. 1. 
sidhya, 216. 

sura, xid. 41 

sici, iv. 5n. 

sdtra, xill. 22 n. 

stirya, add. n. 3. 
stryagrahandgdhikdra, iv. 26 n. 
sdryatanaya, add. n. 3. 
stryadicas, x. 15 n. 
soma, add. n. 3. 

sdumya, vill. 16, add. n. 3. 
sdura, 1. 18, xiv. 3 n. 
sthits, i. 15 n. 

sthira, xiv. 6n. 

sthdla, vii, 19, 

sparga, iv. 15 n. 

spashta, ii. 58. 
spashtddhikdra, i. 70 n. 
sphuta, i. 60. 
sphutasthityardha, v. 17 n. 
sphutikarana, ii. 14. 
srotas, xii, 26. 

svati, svdti, 220. 


harya, v. Ln. 

hasta, i. 60n, 219. 

hadnt, xi. 72 n. 

himadidhiti, himaragmi, himdneu, add, 
n. 8. 

hiranyagarbha, x. 15. 

hutabhuj, vin. 12 n. 

hora, xii. 79 2. 


GENERAL INDEX. 


THE REFERENCES ARE AS IN THE PRECEDING INDEX. 


Abhijit, 22nd asterism—identifiecation, elc.,Apamvatsa, name of star (@ Virginis), 


225, omission from the series, 240-42. vili, 21. 
Abu-r-Raihfin, see al-Birintf. Apas, name of star (§ Virginis), vii. 21. 
Aclesha, %h agterism—identification, cic., Aphelion, 17--see Apsis. 
217; its last quarter unlucky, xi. 21. Apogee, 17—see Apsis. 
Aecvina, 6th or 7th montu—i. 5] n. xiv. 3n,Apparent longitude, vu. 19m; term how 
16 n. used by Colebrooke, viii. 1n. 
Acvini, Ist asterism—identilication, etc.,Apsis—term how employed in this work, 
211. 17: apsides of the planets, mode of 
Acvina, divinities of Ist asterism, 211 action, ii. 1-5; revolutions, i. 41-42; how 
Aditi, divinity of 7th asterism, 215. devised, i. 44; positions, etc., to dif- 
Aditya, 215 ete., xii, 28 n. ferent authorities, i. 44; compared with 
Aion, i. 19; day of Brahma, i. 20; n-mes Ptolemy's, add. n. 11. 
of past. and current, i. 23 n. For mioon’s apsix, see Moon. 


Agastya, name of star (Canopus), vill, 10. Arab astrology. connection with Hindu, vii. 
Age—Great Age, or Quadruple Age, how 23 n. 
coniposed, 1. 15-17; Golden, Silver, Frazen, Arab use of sines, later than Hindu, 63. 
und Tron Ages, i. 17n; guarte:-Age,Arab lunar mansions, 209; identified and 
proper period of his treatise, 18. compared with Hindu and Clriinese, 211-231 ; 
Agui—divinity of 3d. asterism, 213; with character and origin of system, 234, etc. ; 
Tndra, divinity of 16th asterism, 221; name stellar chart illustrating, add. n. 27. 
of star (8 Tauri), vili. 11. Arc—names of, and of its functions, add. 
Albategnius, Arab inventor of sines, 63. u. 16: part of arc determining sine, ii. 
al-Birani-—visit to India, and notices of 30; to find are of a given sine, ii. 33. 
Hindn astronomy, i. 3n, 6 n; identification Ardré, 6th asterism —identification,  ete., 
and description of the asterisins, 210, ete., 215, add. n. 26. 
241. Armillary sphere - construction, equipment, 
(For other Arabic names commencing with and revolution of, xili. 1-20; its use, and 
the article, see the initial letter of the comparison with those of other nations, xiii. 
word following the article. ] $n; its adaptation to observing poler 
Altitude, sine of—name, 130, add. n. 21;_ longitude and lititnde, viii, 12 n. 
how calenlated, iii, 28-34, 34-36, 37-38 : Aryabhatta—his period and writings, add. 
instrument for taking altitude, xiii. 2ln. 0 1; references to his dotrines, i. 27 n, 
Altitnde in time, iii. 39, iv. 26. 1, 60n, add. n. 18—-sea Arya-Siddhanta, 
Ainplitnde, snn’s at horizon—sine of, i. Laghn Arya-Siddhanta, Aryashtacata, 
97: measnre of, on the dial, iii, 7; its  Dacagitika. 
constant ratio to hypoth. of shadow, iii, Aryabhatta, commentator on the Sirya- 
7n; how calenlated, iii. 22-23, 27-28. Siddhanta, add. v. 2. 
Amrta, name of a yoga, 1dd. n. 19. Aryaman, divinity of 11th or 12th asterism, 
Anala, 24th year of Jupiter's cycle. i. 55 1. 219, 
Ananda~-22nd year of Jnpiter’s cycle, 1. 55 n; Aryisltacate, treatise by Aryabbatta, add. 
naine of a yoga, add. n. 19. n. 1. . 
Angiras, 40th year of Jnpiter’s cycle, i. 55 n, Arya-Siddhinta, add. n. 1: citations of its 
Angle, « ynantity not employed in Hindu teachings, 26, i. 44n, add. n. 6. 
astronomy, 131. Ascension—see Right ascension and Oblique 
Anomalistic revolutions of planets, p. 71. SRCenSION.: 
Anomaly, mean—name, ii. 29; how reckoned, Ascensional difference, how ‘calculated, ii. 
ii, 29 n. comet é 
Anqueti! du Perron, notice of the Parsi Ascensional equivalents—see Right ascension 
asterisms, etc.. 208. and Oblique ascension. 
Antipodes, Hindu view of, xii, 51-58, Ashédhé, 20th and 21st asterisms—identifi- 
Anurédha, 17th asterism— identification, etc., cation, etc,, 224. 
; Ashédha, 8rd or 4th month, i. 51n, xiv, 
Anuvateara, 4th year of lustrum, xiv, 170, 3n, 16n, 
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Aspects, unfavourable, of sun and moon, %l-Baldah, 21st manzil, 225. 
when of like declination, xi. Banij, 7th, ete., karana, ii. 69 n. 
Asterisms—Hindu name for, 289; how to be Buse of a right-angled triangle, ii. 30 n, add 
translated, 239, add. n. 28: their portions, n. 16. . 
or divisions of the ecliptic belonging to Base-sine=sine, ii. 30n, add. n. 16. 
them, ii. 64, 207, 289: their junction-stars, Base of the gnomon-shadow, 11, Bn, 23-25. 
907: time and motive of selection, 289;Buin al-Hit, 28th manzil, 230.. 


names, add, n. 19; situstion in 


growp, viii. 16-19: mode of definition of Bent 


vosition, viii. In; defined positions, viii. 


2-9; illustrative figure, 206: discordance of 


authorities, 310; errors of position ex: 
amined. and time of definition dedneed, 
248: mode of ohservation of positions, vali. 
12 n; detniled identification of the gromps 
and their jnnction-stars. with statement of 
names, symbols, divinities, defined — posi- 
trons, ete., comparison with Arab mandzil 
al kamar and Chinese sien, 211-231; addi- 
tional synonyms of names, add. n. 
inability of later Hindus to point them ont. 
210: al-Biritni’s information —resnecting 
thein, 210, ete., 240, 241. 


n. 27: Biot’s views of their origin and 


eomection, 282, ete.: age of the system in Bharani, 2nd asterisin 


India, 234; discussion of its character. 
connections, and origin, 234, ete.; 
of first rank from Krtttkéi to Aevini, 
relation to the moon, 239, add. n. 
variation in) number, and aimission 
Abhijit, 240. 
conjnnction of planets with asterisms, viii. 
14, 15; syateins of yogas fonnded upon, 244, 
add. n. 19; heliuent settings. ix 
17-18; orbit and revolution, xii, 73, 
90 n. 

Astrologv---generally treated in distinet. 
works, vii. 28n; titles of astrological works 


O87 : 


RO. 


vit. 23n;: connection of Hindn with Greek Biot —his views of origin 


and Arab, vii. 23n: astrological tamort of 
conjunetions of planets. vii. 18-23: of 


splitting of Rohini’s wain, vit, 13n; of 


equality of declination of snn and moon, xi; 

of sun’s entrance into a sign, xiv. 11, 

Astronomy—see Greek astronomy, — FRindn 
astronomy. 

Astronomical literature of Hindns, summary 
view of, add. n. 1. 

Atiganda, 6th yoga, ii. 65 n. 

ul-Anw&’, 13th manzil, 220. 

Avanti. name of Ujjayini, i. 62. 

Avin-Akbari -orbits of the planets, 
by, 296, note; description of instrament for 
measuring time, xili. 23 n. 

Ayushmant, 3rd yoga, ii. 65 n. 


Rahudhanya, 46th year of Jupiter’s cycle 
Be a. | 
Pailly—his views of Hindu 
Introd. n., 382: yoean 
planets at beg. of Iron 
references to hig works, 84, 3389, 
Bélava, 8rd, ete., kerana, ii, 69 n, 


astronomy 


conspectna of 
correspondences of the three systems, 291; F 
ateHar man iNnstrating their relations, add. Phaga. 


each Bava, 2nd, ctc., karapa, ii. 69n. 


ley, introd. note; his views of Hindu 
astronomical literature, i. 3n, 27; imethod 
of determing the age of a Siddhanta, 
23; applied to Sarya-Siddhinta, and con- 
clusion drawn, 24; criticism of his method 
and results, 24, etc.; general estimate of 
his labours, 27, add. n. 8; his view of 
Hindu precession, 120; of asterisms, 224 ; 
ather citations from and references to his 
works, 20, 22, 32, 84, 118, add. n. 1, 
4, 6, 8, 880. 


96: BPhadricva, name of a clime, xii, 3 
Bhadrapad’, 26th and 27th usterisms —idents- 


fication, etc., 228, udd. n. 26. 


Bhadrapada, 5th or 6th month, i. 51n, xiv. 


3u, i6n. 
divinity of llth or 12th asterism. 


219. 
identification, ete., 


transfer Bharata, name of a clime, containing India, 


xn, 3. 


99: Bhiskara, add. n. 1—see Siddhanta-Qiromani. 

of Bhava, 42nd year of Jupiter’s cycle, 1. 55 n. 
Bhoja-Siddhanta, add. n. 1. 

Bhreva (2° Vrshya?) 49th year of Jupiter's 


cycle, 1. 55 n. 


19.15, Bhidhara, commentator on Srya-Siddhanta 


add. n. 2 


Bija, correction of mean motions of plancta, 
22, ete., 


go corrected, 22, add. n. 7. 


i. Qn; table of mean motions as 


and history = of 
Chinese sieu, 211, 232, etc.; of Hindu as. 


terisms, 240 etce.; of omission of Abhijit, 


240: of Hindn sines, add. n. 15; other 
references to and citations from his works, 
i. 44 n, i. 67 n, add. n, 10, 17, 18, 27, 28, 


21). 
Rralina-—day of. i. 20; length nf hia life, 


i. 21; time of, xiv. 21: divinity of 22nd 
asterism, 225: name of star (§ Auriga), 
vill, 21 n: 25th yoga, it. 65n 


Brauhmagnpta, i. 8n, add. n. 1—see Brahma- 


aphnta-Siddhanta and Khanda Kataka. 


as given Brahmahrdaya, name of star (Capella), vtil. 


11-12. 


Brahma-Siddhainta, add. n. 1. 6. 
Brahma-sphuta-Siddhanta, 


add on. 1: its 
systenl. how different from Sirva-Sid. 
dhanta, add. n. 6: references to its doe- 
trines, i. 8n, 40 n, 117, 210, ete., vii. 12 n, 
add. n. 18. 


positions of the Brhaspati, divinity of 8th asterism, 216, 
Age, 20: other Brhaspati-Siddhinta, add. n. 1. 
Budhavéra, Wednesday, i. 52n, 
al-Bula’, 28rd manzil, 226, 
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al-Butain, 2nd manztl, 213. Conjunction and opposition of Sun and moon, 
common name of, iv. 8n: true and ap- 
parent conjunction, names of, v. 13 n. 
Qabdakalpadruma—its list of Siddhantas, Conjunction of planets with one another, vii; 
ad 


an. 1, with agterisms, viii. 14-15; name, general. 
Caitra, 12th or Ist month, i. 51.n, xiv. Bn, vil. Ln; particular, astrological, vii. 18-20, 
16 n. 22: conjunction viewed as taking place 


Qakalys-Sanhiti, add. n. 1: references to, on secondary to prime vertical, vii, 6u: 
210. 211 ee 246. 261. 259. add. n. 6, ‘ime and place how calculated, vii. ¢-11: 
ee. ates i ‘ ’ iMustrative ebservations of conjunctions, vii. 
ini 15-18. 

euruns Q 
inn mae poe ee Sp enihae Cae Contact of disks, or dis and shadow 1n 
859.60 F nies eae taken : ecilpses, iv. 15 n; time of first and last 


: contact liuw determined, iv. 16. 
Oilivahaua, era of, add. n. 12. : : 


Cosine— not distinctly recognized, 64, ii. 
Qanivara, Saturday, i. 52 u. 30 n; ferin corresponding to, ii. 30 n, add. 
Cara, naine of » yogs, add. n. 19 n. 16; part of are deternuning cosiue, ii. 30. 
Qurad, autumn, xiv. 10u, 16n. ey development of creation, xis. 


Cardinal directions, names of vi. 12 n. ; 
Qarvar?, 8th year of Jupiter's cycle, 1) 55m. Cravane, 23rd asteristu—identification, ete.. 


ena a! ‘ Jentifieati 226, add. n. €. 
Qatubhishs, 25th asterisin-—identification, Ora yang. Abie on oth anouthe ie hla xis 


ele., 227. ee 3n, 16n. 
Catushpida, 60th karana, 1. 69 n .. Qiavishthé, 24th — asterism-—identification, 
Central ecliptic-point, v. Ln sines of ifs © e4e, 297, 
altitnde and zenith-distance, v. 5-6. Creation, tine spent by the Deity in, i. 24; 
Chang. 9th Sten, 19, ; as given by other treatises, i. 44 u; reason 
Chattra, name of a yopa, add. ne 19 of this allowance, 21, 
Che, Q4th siew, 230. Oridhara, ratio of diam. to cireumf. accord- 
Chin, 11th siew, 220, ; ing to, i, 40n, 
Chinese astronomy and division of the heavens Orimukha, 4isi, year of Jupiter's cycle, i. 
~ 3ee Sie. 55 t. 


Chea of an are, 64, xi, 13n, add. n. 16. Grishena, authar of Romake-Siddhania. add 
Clironological eyeles, i, 15-21; eras, add. ° y 1, 
n. 12. QCrivatsa, ame of a yoxa, add. un. 19. 


ie cool ele pee E og. Gubha—23rd yoga, il. 65 n; name of a yoga. 
Jirele—uaine, tm. ¢ ’ woe * adda 2 Oo: 


ratio of diain. to cirewnf., i. 60n, 64. bhokrt. 108! ee ae ee 
Citra. Pilih asterisin—identifiention, eins, pons 1 yer of Jupiter's cycle, | 


220. ; F a eens ae CGubitg i. 60:n,. ii. Sn... 
See 50th year of Jupiter's eycie, a. ikla-- 87th year of Jupiter's cycle, i. 55 n; 
56 1. 


24th yoga, u. 65 n. 


Qiva, 20th yoru, i. 65 u. Qukravira, Heady 3) 89 i. 

Civil time, day---see Time, Day. Cala, Oh yoga, ii, 65 n. 

Qloka, common Hindu verse, introd. n Cusps of the moon—naime, x. ln, 15 n; their 
obhana—J1th year of Jupiter's cycle, i. elevation calculated, x. 6-8; delineated, x. 
55 no; d5th yoga, ti. 65 u. 10-16. . 

Co-latitude, terrestriad—naime, i. GO n; baw Cyele of five years, i, 58n; games of its 
found, iii, 13-14, 14-17. years, xiv. L7 in: of sixty yeurs of Jupiter, 


1, 55: of twelve years of Jupiter, xiv. 17: 
their relation, xiv. 17 o + vaster chronologi- 
caJ cycles, i. 16-21. 


Colebrooke, introd. *1.: his statement of 
the systems of yogus, i. 65, add. n. 19: 
identification, etc., of the asterisins, 209, 
ete.; information as to astronomical ht- 
erature, add. nu. 1: other referenccs toad-Dabariu, 4th manzil, 214. 
and citations from his works, i. 27 o. liacgagitihw, treatise by Aryabhat{a, add 
26, 44, 115, ete., villi, Dn. 10-12n, 12n, ul. 

19 n, 21 n, xiii, 3 n, 5 n, xiv. 16 n, add Dida Bhai, commentator ou Sirya-Biddhanta, 


n. 2, 6, 10, 18. add, n, 2 
Colow of moon when eclipsed, vi. 24. Daily tations of planets, ete., i. 25-27; of 
Commutation, ‘ean name, ii, 29n; how equal absolute amount on each orbit, xis, 
reckoned, ii. 2 31. 90 n: tables of mean daily motions, 19, 


Conjunction of a planet—term how employed 22, add. u. 5, 7; mean motions in sidereal 
in this work, 18; mode of action on the day, 104; true daily motions, how cal- 
planet, ii. 1-5; revolutions, i, 29-32; orbits, culated, ii. 47-51; comparative table f, for 
xti. 85-86. Jan. 1, 1860, 99. 


dl 
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Davis, references to and citations from his Earth—form, position, and support, xu. 92; 
essays in Asiatic Researches, introd. n., appurent form, xii, 54; its revolution 
99, 55n. 61, 84, xiv. 16n, 17n, add. taught by Aryabhatta, i. 27; dimensions, 
n. 17, 839, 839, 364. i. 69; centre and surface, terms for, 163; 

Day—civil day, how reckoned, i. 96, xiv. 18; poles, xii. 34-85; geographioal divisions, 
number of in an Age, i. 87; varying length xii. 36-40; zones, xil. 59-69; cavities within 
in different seasons, xii. 45-71; lunar day, it, xii. 38; measurement by circles and 
i. 18; number of in an Age, i. 37; its srcs not upplied to, i. 65 n. 
portion, ii. 64; current one how determined. Earth’s shadow, dianieter how calculated, iv. 
lio 66: omitted lunar days, i. 836; number 4-5. 
of in an Age, 1. 38; how calculated for a Earth-sine, 1. 61. 
given period, i, 50: sidereal day, xiv. 15; Rust and west direction on the sphere, 157. 
its divisions, i. 11-12; number of in an Age, Kast and west hour-circle, ii. 6, xili. 15 n. 
i, 84: solar day, xiv. 3n: day of the gods, Hast point, 158, add. u. 23. 

i, 13-14, xii, 45, 47-51, 74, xiv. 20; day of Eccentric circle, equivalent to Hindu epicycle 
the Fathers, xii. 77 n, xiv. 14; day of of apsis, 72. 
Prajapati, xiv. 21; day of Bralima, i. 20, Evcentritisities of planetary orbits, compara- 


xiv, 21. ‘ tive table of, 87. 
Day of a planet, i. 34, ii. 59; its divisions Eclipses--name, iv. 6; rules, applying to 
11, 62-68. solar and lunar, iv; rules for purallax, 
Day-measure, iii, 35 n. applying to sular, v; projectious of oclipses, 
Day-radius, i. 60. vi: primitive theory of cause of eclipse, iv. 
Day sine, ii. 60 n. 6n, 11 n: true theory, iv. 0: occurrence of 


Declination—-name, 52; reckoned as in the annular eclipse not contemplated, v. 13 n: 
ecliptic, 62, viii, In; how calculated, caleulation of a lunar eclipse, add. n. 24; 
it, 28; how combined with latitude, ii. 58; of a solar eclipse, add. n. 25; projection of 
comparative table of, for Jan. 1, 1860, 99, a lunar cchpse, 17%. 


how found by observation, iii. 17-18. Reliptic—name, xili, 18n; pole, 163; divi- 
Declination, equal, of the sun and inoon— sions, i. 28; their equatorial equivalents, 
time how calculated, and astrological iii, 42-45: inclination, ti. 28: orient and 
influence, xi. meridian points, iii. 46-49; ceutral point, 


Deflection of ecliptic from an east and v.1n: deflection from east and west direc- 
west direetion~-how calculated, for use in tion at a given point, iv. 24-25. 
projection of eclipses, iv. 24-25; how pro- Elements, five, xil. 23. 
jected, vi. 2-9. Entrance of the sun into a sign, astrological 
Degree of a circle, i. 28. character, xiv. 8, 11. 
Delambre, references to and citations from Hpicycle—name, ii. 38u: dimensions, for 
his works, introd. n., 63, 64, 190, vii. ll the planets, ii, 34-37; chunge of dinien- 


14n. add. n. 15, 17, 18. sions, it. 38 n, 86, udd. n. 18;  epicycle 
Dhatar, 44th year of Jupiter's cycle, i. 65 of apsis equivalent to eccentric orbit, 72: 
adh-Dhir&é, 7th manzil, 216. relative dimeusions of orbits deduced from 
Dhrti, 8th yoga, ii. 65 n. epicycles of conjunction, 87 comparison 
Dhruva, 12th yoga, ii. 65n. of Greek and Hindu systems, 84: Greek 
Lhimra, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. origin of the method, 383. 
Dhvaja, name of a yoga, add, n. 19. Equation of the centre—how culeulated, i. 
Dhvanksha, name of 4 yoga, add. n. 19. 39; Ptolemy's inethod, for sun and moon, 
Dial, construction of, iii. 1-7. 77; for other planets, 83: how applied, 
Diameter, relation of to circumference, i. With aimual equation, in finding true places 

60 n, 64. of lesser planets, ti. 43-45; consparative 


Digit, iii. 6n; measure of the gnomon in, table of value when greatest, 85. 
ini. 5 n; equivalent in minutes, in project- Equation of the orh, or annual equation—— 
ing an eclipse, iv. 26; measure of the bow found, ii. 40-42: Ptolemy’s method, 


moon's disk in, Iv. ll n, x. 9n. 83 how applied, with equation of centre, 
Directions on the sphere, how reckoned, 157, "!: 43-45. 
vu. 6n: cardinal directions, vi. 12 n. Equation of time, correction for, ii. 46; its 


Diurnal circle, radius of, how calculated, insufficiency, ii. 46 n, 843. 

sh 60, . Equation of motion of a planet, ii, 47-51. 
ned on 30th year of Jupiter’s cycle, Fqnator, celestial, iii. 6. 

ca 2 n. ; Hiquator, terrestrial, 288. 
ration of an eclipse, name of, iv. 15 n;Fquinoztial shadow, iii. 7, 12-13; how found 


how determined, iv, 12-15, v. 13-17 fr i 1 
( » IV, , v. 18-17. om latitude, iii. 17. 
pa Pa 29th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. Equinox, iii. 6n: precession of—see Pre- 


ee cession. 
peaks, 4th year of Jupiter’s cycle, 3. Eras i. practical use among Hindus, add 
‘ n. 12. 
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Ether, fifth element, xii. 28; orbit of, xii. Honr-angle, distance in time from ieridian, 


80, 81, 90. iii. 34-36; corrected honr-angle, 159; sun’s 
Evection, not noticed hy indus, 77. hour-angle how determined from obscrva- 
tion, ii. 37-39. 
Fang, Ldth sieu, 222. Hypothenuse--naine, iv. 21n: hypoth. of 
al-Fargh’ al-Mukdim, 26th manzil, 229. shadow of gnowon, ui. 8; constant rela- 
al-Fargh al-Mukhir, 27th manzil, 229. tion to ieasure of amplitude, iii. 7 n. 


Fathers, or Muanes—-divin.ties of 10th aster- 
ism, 217, their station and day, xi. 74, 
xiv. 14. Iovara, 45th year of Jupiter's cycle, i. ‘65 n. 
Fixed stars—names and defined positions ol Tdavatsara, 3rd year of lustrum, xiv. 17 n. 
certain, viii. 10-12, 20-21; their identifica- Ldeler—identifications of Arab  mandzil, 


tion, vii, 12n, 21 n. 211, etc. 
Full moon. day of, ii. 66 n. {dvatsura, 4th or 5th year of lustrum, xiv. 
lagse 
‘ : nt ( al-Iklil, 17th manzil, 222. 
ey rel 08 Pls Ree Juclination—of planetary orbits to ecliptic, 
Ganccu, author of Gralia Lighava, add. 7 68-70; comparative table of, i. 70n: of 
ae vadewe-ab6th yoga di, 68 n divinity of 16th 
G ie , it, 69 n. ‘adra—-26th yoga, li. 65n: divinity o I 
Garga Gye, Siddhanta,, adda sed See ed ek other a2 ene 
Geography, xu. 84-42: of Puranas, x. 44 n. i of cate 221. 
al-Ghair, 15th manzil, 221. see m “bi by ay anion oe ae 
Gasnaneui. 1-bn. i , 11. 1-8; why of different degrees, 1. 


Goei, 23rd sreu, 228. if: Tai 
Graha-Laghava, add. n. 1; its defiution of 

“hs atari 211-230: Eee a 

position of the asterisms, 211-230; of fixed faa deili. Olalvator taliog valucuds: aii, 


stars, vill. 12n, 21 n. ; Dn: f, ‘ : : : See 
Greek astronomy, relation of, to Hindu, 383, rane eberriar ce diatance at meridian 


ete.—see Ptolemy. ae 

Greek words in Hundu technical language, 1. me eee a is commencement, 195 
Qn, 52n, ii. 80n, il. 384n, 384. asa pane ; 

Grishmia, sulumer, xiv. 10 n, 160. 

Gidharthaprakagaka, name of  Kangs- 
natha’s conimentary on the Strya-Sid- 
dhauta, introd. n. 

Guruvara, Thureday, i. 52 n. 


strnnients—armillary sphere, xiii. 1-20, 
vik. L2n; other instrnineuts for measuring 


aj-Jabhiah, LOth manzil, 218. ; 

Jaubidvipa, central continent in Puranic 
geography, x11. 44 n. 

Jaya, 2nd year of Jupiter's cycle, i. 55n. 

Jervis, his Weights, Measures, and Coins of 


al-Huk al, Sth manzil, 214. India, introd. n. 
Hall, F. i4.---his edition of Siurya-Siddhauta, J54n1-Bhaskara, reference to, i. 6n. 
introd, u, add. n. J. Jiiéna-raja, author of Siddhinta-Sundara, 
al-Han‘ah, 6th manzil, J15. add. n. l. 
Harshana, 14th yoga, u. 65 n. Jones, Sir W., referencer to and citations 


Hasta, 18th asterisni—identification, ctc., from lis works, 200, 209, xiv. 16n, add. 
219. is et 
Hemalamba, 5th year of Jupiter's cycle, Jupiter--naimes, revolutions, etc., ete., see 
i, 55 n. Planets—Jupiter’s cycle of sixty yeara, i. 
Hemanta, winter, xiv. 10n, 16 n. 55; of twelve years, xiv. 17; their relation, 
Hemisphere—name, v. 17n; eastern and xiv. 17n. 
westcrn, of heaverte. v. 17 n; northern and Jyaishtha, 2nd or 3rd month, i. 51n, xiv. 
sontliern, of earth, xii, 45, 46. 3n, 16n. 
Heliacal settings and risings—of plaoets, ix.Jyeshthé, 18th asterism—identification  etc., 
1-11; distance from aun of occurrence, ix. 222; its last quarter nnlucky, xi. 21. 
6-9; calculation of time, ix. 10-11, 16. of Jyotisha, astronomical treatise, i. 3n. 
geterisms, ix. 12-17; asterisms which never 
set heliacally, ix. 18: of moon, x. 1. Kaladanda, name of a yoga , add. n. 19, 
Hindn astronomy, discussion of its origin, Kalayukta, 26th year of Jupiter's cycle, i. 
age, and relation to the Greek, add. n. 30. 55 n 


Hiti, 22nd steu, 227. al-Kalb, 18th manztl, 223. 

Hoisington, H. 1.—his Oriental Astronomer Kamalikara, author of Tattva-Viveka, add. 
cited, introd. n, ii, 138 n, 84. a 1. 

Horizon, ii. 49 n. Kanu, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 


Hour—name, i. 52n; snecession of regentsKang, 18th sieu, 220. 
of, xii. 79. Karana, half a lunar day, ii. 67-69. 
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Karttika, 7th or 8th month, i. 51n, xiv. Longitude, terrestrial--name, i. 61 n; whence 


8n, 16 n. measured, i. 62; how determined, 1, 63-66 ; 
Kaulava, 4th, ete. karana, 11. 69n. measured in yojanas, 1. 65n. 
Ketu, moon's descending node, il. 8 n. Lunar time, day, month—see Time, Day, 
Ketumala, a clime, xi. 39. Month. 


Khanda-Kataka, treatise, or chapter of one, Lustrum, cycle of five years, 1. 58n; names 
by Brahmagupta-—cited by al-Biriini res- of ifs years, XIV, Ty 
pecting asterisms, 210, etc., 241. z 

Khara, 5%h yeur of Jupiter's cycle, i, 55. Mackenzie collection—-sce Wilson. 


Ki, 88th sien, 225. Magha, 10th asterissin—identification, ete., 
Kilaka, 16th year of Jupiter's cycle, i. 55. 188, add. n, 26. ‘ 
Kinstughna, ist karana, 11, 60 n. Maghi. 10th asterism —identification,  etc., 
Kio, 12th steu, 220. Bn, 16n. 

Koel, 26th siew, 230. Maitrs, naine of a yoga, add, n. 19. 


Mallikarjuna, conunentator on  Sirys-Sil- 
dhanta, add. a. 2. 


hrodhana, 33rd year of Jupiter'y eycle, ‘Manonabhatta, commentator on  Surya- 


55 n. 1" a 
7, : : di ba . Siddhanta, add. n. 2. 
ot t ‘ « \ urge 4 ‘ 
gsi ae TA ewe VENI UDINE eyelet: Manassa, name of a yoga, add. u. 19. 


Manazil al-kasuar---see Arab lunar = inan- 
sions. 

angalavara, Tuesday, i. 52n. 

; Maminatha, 3rd year of Jupiter's eycle, 1. 


Krttika, 3rd asterisin-~ identification, etc., 
213, formerly first of the series, 1. 27 0, 
237. a 


Kshaya, 34th year of Jupiter's cycle, 5B n 
55 n. Fi Reet: 
Kuei, 6th sien, 217. Mann, citations and references, 1. 12 n, 17 n, 


19n, Qn, xn. 2n, xiv. 14n. 

Mao, ist steu, 213. 

Mirgagirsha, 8th or 9th month, 1. 51 n, xiv. 
S410 Ds 


LLidhw, astronomical authority, 1. 3 n. ga oe al HS VOTO S011. pete ere 
bee uiliy or Lagata, author of Jyotislia, 1. Aicuigycnainecut wenga edd dG 

z n he ‘ bee Fo Peet : ‘ ‘ . Fa 7 

u ~ . M: ; ¢C. 3 ' H ag a y - 

Laghu-Arya-Siddhanta, add. n. 1; cotations eT uae y ee “ oad be 
oe ee P 26, co oe 24-27; conjectured identity of bis name 
Tania ie 62 n, xi eae ney eee with that of Ptolemy, 1. 6. 

‘ t e ’ . S - F ae N e 5 id Beets a . : 
Lata, called by al-Birtni author of Strya. ean Myre Bene Gece ane ucne: 

Siddhanta, 1. 3 Nn. M a ‘ i . 
Latitude, celestial—name, 1. 70n, v. 21 Neen oo anidnene, ee Pape: 


how measured, 1. 70n, vill, 1; mean yj 
: : ~ Mercury By ane 
greatest latitude of planets, 1. 68-70: Jati- ape MBAS NOV OMENS Gua gta ee 


tude of planets how calculated, n. 56-57; yong; oti 
: ae a aes ’ Meridian —no distinct. nani for in text, xin. 
HN ah a declination, ii. 58. 15 n; name im commentary, 159, xiii. 15 n. 
Latitude, ferrestrial—name, 1. 6)n; how Mendian ecliptic point, iii, 49, v. 4-5, 4 n. 
ascertained by observation of shadow, 1 Meridian, prime- - situation of, i, 62: why 
13-14, 14-16: circumf. of earth on & ehagen. i, 69 n. ; 
parallel of latitude, how found, i. 60. Meridian-sine, v. 5 
; H1¢ F : j 
Leu, 27 th. steu, 212. . .... Mern—poles of the earth, xii. 34-35; in 
Ii, Chinese: measure of distance, 2. 601. pPuranic geography, xii. 44n r 
Mier oe 917 Minute of arc, i. 28. 
Gh ’ . Mitra, divinity of 
fokaloka, boundsry of the earth, xn. 44 Me arora rar eee 
, xi. Nee iu an Age, i. 35; names of those com- 
vongitu e, apparent—term how employed, posing ihe year, i. 51n, xiv. 160; how 
vi. 12n; how found, wii. 7-11. derived, xiv. 16n; divisions of lunar 
Longitude, celestial, of a planet—no name month, i. 51n; intercalary months, i. 38; 


for, i. 530; mean longitude how found, number ji 
i. 58, 54, 60-61, 67; true longitude how number in @ given period how calculated, 


— 1, 49: lunar montl ‘ 
found, ii. 39-45 : sun 4 true und mean longi- xij. 74, xiv. 4 ‘ prea aan ena: 
ss how determined from observation, itl. golar month, i. 18; number in an Age i. 
Tonite a aoe how employed in this is th of th ee ie pAkeeaae precise 
a cngta o ; 
work, viii. In; polar longitudes of aster- e Pees co mnencha xiy/29 05 


wy division into 
ae ae 2-6; of certain fixed stars, viii. Moon—namesa, eral s ae elc., see 
» 20-21. Planets—Moon's apsides and nodes, " revo- 


Kurn, a clime, xii. 40. 
Kurukshetra, region tp India, i. 62 n. 


General Index 


lutions in an Age, i. 33; mean daily mo- 
lions of, 19, 22, add, n. 5, 7; in sidereal 
day, 340 positions al b ginning of —Jron 
Age, 19, add. n. 6; orbits, xii. 
moon's dimensions, iv. 1; incan apparent 
diameter, distance, and horizontal parallax, 


87-88 : Observations---low 
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as calculated for Washington, 140; fer 
Williams‘ College, 365: degrees of oblique 
ascension, 1x. 5 nD. 

lar contemplated = Ir 
Hindu system, vil. 18n, viii. 12 n, 381; 
accuracy of Hindn observations, 244, 254. 


iv. lu; orbit, iv. la, xi. 85; apparentOci, 28th sien, 21d. are 

diameter how calsuluted, iv. 2-3; conciser Orbit -name, iv. 3, xi. 76; orbits of the 

method, 865: inoou's heliacal setling and planets, 1. 26, xii. 73-77; weir absolute 

rising, x. 1; time of rising and setting, dimensions, xu. 50-90; how delernfined, 
how cuiculated, x. 2-5; elevation of cusps, 1. 270, iv. bun, xii, 90n; their relative 

x. 6-8; to delermine iiluminated part of dimensions deduced from epicyeles, and 

disk, x. 9; fo delineate illuminated part, compared, 87. 0 

and elevation of cusps, x. 10-15: moon ihe Orient ecliptic-pomt, in. 46-48. 

divinity of 5th asterism, 214; relation joMrient-sine, or siue of wuplitude of orient 

system: of asterisins, 239, add. on. 28; ecliptic-point, v. 3. 

equality of declination with 1. unpropl- 

tious, Xi. J ete.; station of the Pathers, 

xii. 74. Paca, quacier of wa gloka, iotrod. n- 

Motions of planets- see Daily imotions, In-! Wdiua, name of a yoga, udd. n. 19. 

equalities, Padnia, auc of bast Aton, 1, 23 n. 
Mrgacirsha, 5th asterism: -- identification, elc., L anca-Siddhautita, 1. Jn, add. n. i. 

X14. add. n. 26. Parabhava, 14th year of Jupiter's cycle, 4. 
Mrgavyidha, name ol star 55D, 

10-11, add. n. 26. Daragara, add on, Lo 
Mrtyu, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. Paragara or Varagara Siddhauta, add. n. 1: 
Mudgara, uame of a yoga, add. n, 19. ils system, add. u. 6; length of year, 26; 
Muhitrta-Cintamani, cited respectin,: positions of upsides and nodes, 1. 420. 

isms, 209, ete. Jarallax—geucral exposition of Hiudu view 
Muhnirta- Mila, of, vy. Lary horizontal parallaa ol evn and 

241. sul, tv. Li; the same ace. to Ploiemy, iv. 
Mela, 19h aslerisn—identification, ete., 923, | 9s vertical parallax and ite resolntion, 
Munigvara, author of — Siddhinta-Sdrva- % £45 parallax in longitude, name ol, 163; 

bDhiunr, add. ne 1, 2. mode of calculating, ap tune, ov. db; 
Musala, aiie of a yoga, add. mn. 10. purallay in latitude, name of, 164; mode 
an Na ‘iin. 20th onde. Ds. of calculating, v. L-12: method of apply- 

; ing parallax in determing phases of 
ectipse, v. 9, 18-17, 872; generad eriticisin 
a methods of caiculsdion, 176: parallax of 
other planets neglected, vil. 23 n. 
ji. Vtaridhdasvin, 20th year of Jupiter's eyele, 2. 
591i. 

bunigha, both yoga, mu. 65 no, 

Varivatsvra, 2nd year of ‘ustrum, 4iv. 17 n. 

Parsi asterisias, or 28-fold division of echptic, 

258, 3:36. 

Parthiva, 53rd year olf Jupiter's cycle, 1. 55 n. 
an-Niyit, stars in Seorpii, 223. Vath of extrenuiy of shadow, how drawn on 
Node of a planetary orbit—name, i. 34n, the dial, ait, 41-42. 

xi. 5; only ascend'ng node spoken of, lath of eclipsing bedy, Low drawn In pro- 

i. 34n; names of ascending and descend- jection of eclipses, vi. 14-16. _ 

ing nodes, ii. 8, 249; mode of aclion onl‘atriarehate, great chronological —period— 

the planet, ii, 6-8; revolutions, i 42-44; low composed, 1, 18: reckoned as day of 

how devised, i. 44; positions, acc. to Prajapiti, xiv. 21. 

diffcrent authorities, i. 44 n; compared with Viulastya or Polastya Siddhanta, add. no. 1. 


(Sivius), vill. 


aster- 


cited — respeching Abhijit, 


Nadi, sixtretls part of sidereal day, 1. 11. 

Nags, 59th karana, ii. 67, 69n. 

an-Najam, 3rd manzi/, 213. 

Nandana, 60th yeur of Jupiter's 
55 n. 

Narada, Narada-Siddhauta, add. n. t. 

Néradi-Sanhita, add. n. 1. 

an-Nathrah, 81) manzil, 216. 

New moon, day ol, ij. 66 n. 

Nieu, 20th sien, 226. 


eyele, 


Ptolemy's, add. n. 11; correetions upplied b’auliga or Puliga Siddhanta, i. 6n, add. 
to places of, ii calculating latitude, i. 56. on. 1, 6: its length of year, 26. 
For moon's node, see Moon. Fausha, Yth or 10th month, 1. 51n, xiv. 
Nysinha, commentator ou Strya-Siddhanta, Sn, 16 n. 
add. n. 2. Perfected, the, a race of supernatural beings, 
Nu, 21st sieuw, 226. xii. 28, 81, 40. 
Numbers, low expressed in the text, Perigee, pershelion, as name for, 72. 
inirod. n. 


Perpendicular of a right-angled triangle, ii. 
nets 8011, add. n. 16. 
Oblique ascension, equivalents in, of signs Perpendicular-sine=cosine, ii. 


30 n, 
of ecliptic, i. 44-45; table of equivalents n. 16, 


add. 
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13n: the patriarchate, a day of, xiv. 21: 
name of a star (6 Anrigw), vill, 20: name 
of a yoga, add. n. 19. 
Pramadin, 2ist year of Jnpiter’s cycle, i, 55 n. 
immersion, Prumaithin, 47th year of Jupiter’s cycle, 1. 
55 D. 
Vramoda, 38th year of Jupiter's cycle, 1. 55 n. 
Pravardha, name of a yoga, add. n. 1Y. 
i. Precession of the equinoxes, ii, 9-12; name, 
120; statenent of, ui. 9; form of theory, 
w libration, iii, 120; possible reason, 117; 
Bentley's view refuted, 120; theory of 


Fhalguna, 11th or 12th month, i. 6ln, xiv. 
3n, 16n. 

Vhalguni, lith and 12th asteriemy—identi- 
fication, etc., 218 add. n. 26. 

Vhases of au eclipse, contact, 
emergence, separation, greatest obscnra- 
tion, etc.—names, iv. 15 n, 17 un. 

Pi, Ynd sien, 214 25th sien, 280. 

ges te 26th year of Jupiter's cycle, 
5o 


Planet, name, iv. Gn, add. u. 22. 7 
i‘lanete-—names, add. n. 3; creation, XI. 


22-24; general explanation of motions, 1. 
25-27, xii. 73-77; point of conimencement 
of motion, 1. 27, 20 tinie ol commence- 
ment, 3. 24, 19, 20 i. 44n;_ sidereal 
revolutions in an Age, i. 29-32; tables of 
periods of sidereat revolution, 19, 22, 
168, add. n. 5, 7; mean daily iuotions, 1. 


Siddhanta-Ciromani, not a libration, 119; 
whether precession taken acconnt of in 
construction of Hindu system, 117, add. 
bn. 20; position and history in this treatise, 
116, ete., add. n. 20; rule for calculating, 
li. 9-10; for determining by observation, 
iii, 11-12: Greek view ol precession, 120. 


46, xii. 83; tables of do., i. d4n, add. n. Prime meridian, i, 62. _ 
5, 7; mean positions, end of last Golden Prime: vertical, Wi. 6; its pole, 150; to find 


Age, i. 57; do. beginning of Tron Age, 1. 
58 n, add. n. 6; actual ean positions, beg. 


of Jron Age, 20: to find mean longitnde Frits, 2ud yoga, i. 65n. 
53-67; mean tongi-/’rogresses of the sun, 


for any given time, 1. 
tude as found for Jan. 1, 1860, and errors, 
i. 67n: canses of irregular motion, 
1-11; kinds of motion, 0. 12-18; how to 
calculate true longitndes, ii. 20-45; dimen- 
sions of epicycles, ii, 34-38; equation 
centre, ii. 39; annnal eqnation, ti. 40-42, 
calculation of truc rates of motion. U. 
47-51; of declination, ii. 28; data Tor find- 
ing latitnde, i. 68-70; miode of caleulatiou, 
n, 66-57; combination of latitude and decli- 
nation, Mu. 58: comparative tuble of true 
longitudes, daily motions, and declinations, 
for Jan. 1, 1860, 99; apparent diameter, 
iv. lu, vil. 13-14: orbits, how determined, 
iv. }n, xii. 900; absolnte dimensions, xii. 
80-90; relative dnnensions, deduced froin 
epicycles, 87 distances from earth, xi. 
84; order in respect to distance, x11. 31; 
order in which referred to in this work, j. 
52n: synodical revolutions, il. 42 n: con- 
jnnctions of planets with each other, vii; 
with asterisms, vill. 14-15 : heliscal settings 
and risings, 1x. 1-11: regency over 
months, etc., 1. 51-52, xii. 78-79: day ol 
a planet, ii. 59. 
Plava, 9th year of Jupiter's cycle, i. 55 n. 
Pee 5th year of Jupiter's cycle, 
5 n. 
Polar longitude and latitnde, terins 
employed im this work, vill. 1u. 
Pole—of earth, xii. 34-385; of ecliptic, 
of prime vertical, 159. 
Polestars, xii. 43. 
Portion of an asterism, ii. 64, 207, 289-242. 
perth of Knowledge, supernatnral beings, 
xii, 31, 


of Ptolenny—posstbl: traces of 


days, P 


163;° 


hypoth. of shadow, when son is on the, 


ill, 25-27, 
from solstice to 
sulgtice, xiv. G. 


ii, Projection of an eclipse, vi; name, vi. 1, 8; 


scale of, iv. 26; hgnre illnstrating projec- 
tion of lunar eclipse, 180. 

his «ame Ip 
Hindu astronumy, 1. 6n; his tines of 
sidercal revolution of the planets, 27, add. 
n. 10; inclination of planetary orbits, 2. 
70.5; of ccliptic, 1. 28; use of chords, 
64; relation of his chords to Mindu sines, 
add. n. 15; mode of calenlating equation 
of centre of sun and moon, 75; of other 
planets, together with annnal egnation, 
84; his Nuprovements of Greek astronomy, 
not. found in Hindn system, 85, 384; 
relative dimensions and eccentricities of 
planetary orbits, 87; retrogradation of 
planets, 94; precession, 120; distances, 
parallax, and dimensions of sun and moon, 
145; direction of ecliptic in eclipscs, 160; 
astrology, vi. 238n; heliacal setting of 
planets, 1x. 9n; positions of apsides and 
nodes of plenets, add. n. 11, 

uliga, author of Pauliga-Siddhanta, add. 
n. 1; identical with Vanlus Alexandrinus? 
1, 61, add. n. 1. 


HA eee, 7th asteristu—idcutification, elc., 


how ?urva-ashadha, 20th asterisni—identification, 


ctc., 224, 


urva-Bhédrapada, 26th asterisin—identifica- 


tion, etc,, 228. 


Purva-Vhalguni, 11th asterigin- ~identification, 


etc., 218. 


“hshan, divinity of 28th asterism, 280. 
Pushya, 


8th asterism—identification,  etc., 


216. 


Trabhava, 35th year of Jnpiter’s cycle, i. _ 
65 n. Qnadrants, odd aud even, ii. 39-30. 


Prajépati—30th year of Jupiter's « . ze: ; 
Bad So piter u cycle, 1, BRadius—names, : . . 
S6n: divinity of 4th asterism, 214, viii. ii 20. u. 60n; value in minutes, 
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Rabu, uu. 6; cause of eclipses, ii. 8n, iv. Serpents, divinities of 9th asterism, 217. 


6 n, Seven Ssges, stars in Ursa Major, xiii. 9; 
Raékshasa--23rd year of Sipiter’s cycle i. their independent revolution, viii. 21m. ~ 

55 n; name of a yoga, ad@. n. 19. Shadegitimuklia, solar period, xiv. 3-6. 
Raktiksha, 32nd year of Jupiter's cycle, i Shadow of earth—diaineter on moon's orbit, 

55 n. iv. 4-5; no account taken of penumbra, iv. 
Ranganatha, conmmnenrator on Aiirya-Sid- 5n. : 

dhanta, introd, u., adi. n. 2. Shadow of gnomon-—names, hi, 51; base, 
Ratnamali, authority respecting  asterisms, Gr north and sonth projection of, iii. 23-25 ; 

825. : : path of tts extremity, ii, 41-42 : equinoctial 
Raudra, 28th year of Jupiter’s cycle, 1. 55n.  ghadow, iii. 7, 12-13: noon ehadow, how 
Ravivara, Sunday, i. 52n. caleulated, iii, 20-22; other shiadows, ii. 
Regents of years, months, days, and honrs, 98.34, 34-86; shadow cast. by any plauet or 

1, 51-52, xii. 78-79. stur, how determined and laid down, 194, 
Respiration, ieasure of time, i. 11. 107. 


.Retrogradation of the planets—name, il. ash-Sharathn, Ist manzil, 212. 
12-18; explanation, and defini‘ion of linits.ash-Shaulah, 19th manzil, 224. 


ij, 51-85. Siddha, 2ist yoga, . 65 n. 
Revati, 28th asterisum—-identifieution, etc., Siddhdnta-Ciromani—-date, suthorship, and 
230; ifs last quarter unlucky, si. 1. derivation, add. n. 1; account of Vedangas, 
Revolution of a planet, i. 25-27; numbers of i. 3n; planetary system, add, n. 6; divi- 
revolutions in an Age, 1, 29-34. sion of the day, t. 120; length of year, 
Right ascension, equivalents of the different and mean sidereal revolutions of planets, 
signs of the ecliptic in, iti, 42-44. 27; positions of apsides and nodes, i. 44; 
ar-Rish4, 28th manzil, 230. diameter und circunlerence of earth, 1. 


Rohini, 4th  asterism—identification, ete., 600; prime meridian, i. 62n; precession, 
214; astrological consequences of collision 119; stutement respeeting precession as 


of the planets with, viii, 13. tanght by S@rya-Siddhainta, 115; sines of 
Rohiteka, place situated in prime merilian, zenith-distance and altitude of ecliptic, v. 

1, 62. 7n; definition ol position of asterisms, 
Romaku, name of Rome, i. 6n, xii. 89. 211-242; of fixed sturs, vill. 12; geo- 
Roraaka-Siddhanta, add. n. 1, i. 6n. graphy of southern hemisphere, xii, 44; 
Rudhirodgirin, 31st. year of Jupiter’s cycle, orbit of asterisms, xil. 90n; armillary 

i. 55 n. sphere, xiii. 3n; descriptions of instru- 
Rudra, divinity of 6th asterisin, 215. ments, xiii. 21 n, 22 n; solar day, xiv. 38n; 

{For words often spelt with Sh, 8’ °S, | or epicycles, add. n. 18. 

8, see Q under the Ieiter C.J Siddhanta-Sirvabhduma, add. n. i: method 


of observing positions of asterisins, viii. 
12 n; epicycles, udd. n. 18. 


pee Siddhanta-Sundara, add. u. 1; cited by 
Sa'd adh-Dhabih, 22nd manzil, 226. Giddianta-Sarvibhinma. vil. 120, 


Sa'd al-Akhbiyah, 25th manzil, 228. gi Aah? es Fah apa enle ns 

Su'd ua-Autnd, 24th slineil, 297. Ee 27th vear of Japiter’s cycle, 1. 

Sa’d Bula’, 23rd manzil, 227. are ee te ee ee 

Sadharana, 18th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. ae Baie TOE My MG amas ol sac yOR se, 
55 ii. i . . ate 

Sadhya, 22nd yoga, i. 65 n. 

Samvatsara—lst year of lustrnma, xiv. 17 pn; 
year of era of Vikramaditya, add. n. 12. 


Sidereal time, day, year —see Time, Day, 
Year. 
Hien, 28-fold division of heavens by Chinese, 
: eh : 209; comparison with Hindu asterisms and 
peas wus ees ee and pronuncia- aval, Innar mansions, 211-230; map illus- 
; ee aca Ke a sor. 
as-Sarfah, 12h menzil, 219. rating position and relations, add. n. 27; 


cae! : AS sss ty. ; origin of system, acc. to Biot, 282. 
ry Sea BEWD YORE GE PMBINER GCF e Sign, twelfth part of ecliptic, i. 28; reekoned 


Sarvajit, 55th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 55 n. ‘Tom any given starting-point, 3. 28 n, 

SREiER: eee eee oe ete.—see 98 BD table of names and symhols, i. 58 n. 
Planeta, as-Simak, 14th manzil, 220. 

Sdubhigya, 4th yoga, ii. 65n. Sin, 16th sieu, 223. 

Siumya—17th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i.Sine—name, 64, add. n. 16; series of sines, 
55n; name of a yoga, add. n, 19. in minutes, li. 17-22; comparative table 

Scale of projection of an eclipse, iv. 26. of, 60; table of sines for every degree, 

Seasons—number and names, xiv. 10n; with differences, 338; rule for developing 
months and asterisms belonging to them, the series, ii. 15-16; how derived, 60-61, 
xiv. 16n; reason of varying temperature, add. n. 15; its falsity, add. n. 15; Hindu 
xii, 46, 72 n. use of sines earlier than Arab, 64; Arab 

Second of arc, i, 28. sines from Greek chords, 64; whether 
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Hindu sines likewise? add. n. 15; Hindu i. 13n, xiv. 12-14; sidereal time xiv, 15; 
series how obtained, 60, add. n. 16. solar time, xiv. 3, 10, time of gods, 
part of an are determining the sine, ii. Prajapati, and Brahma, xiv, 20-21: mode 
29-30: to find the sine of a given urc, or of reckoning time practically employed, 1. 
arc of a given sine, ii. 31-83. 13 n : instruments for measnring time, xii, 

Sing, Stlr siew, 218. 16, 19-24 : to determine the time by ohser- 

Solar time, day, month, year,  ete.—-see vation of shadow of gnomon, in, 37-39— 
Tnne, Day, Month, Year. see Day, Month, Year, etc. 


Solstice, name of, 120, xit. 72 n. Times of rising, see Ascensionul eqnivalents 
Soma-Siddhanta, add. n. 1, 6. Tsa 4th sien, 245. 

Somavara, Monday, 1. 52 n. Abies oe) et ae ; 

Sphere, 163. sing, 5th ster, 2 

pannte iil. 5 n. Pvashtar, divinity of 14th asterism, 220. 
Sthira, name of a yoga, add. n. 10. Tycho Brahe's determination of apparent 


Subhann. Slst year of Jupiter's cycle, i, diameter of planets, vil, 14 n. 
55 n. 

Sukarman, 7th yoga, ti. 65 n. 

Sym of tee eae 5tn; how found, Udravatsara, 5th vear of lustrum, xiv. 17 n. 
i. 45-51. | Uei, 17th stew, 224. a 

see Ujjayini, city determining position of prime 


Sun—niames, revolutious, ete, ete., nv yee 
ineridiun, i, 62 n. 


Planets-—-dimensions, iv. 1; inean ap- pene 
parent diameter, horizontal parallax, and Upanishad, xn. dn, : 
distance, iv. In, to find true apparent Utpata, name Of & yoRa, add, n. 19. 
diameter, iv. 2-3: briefer method, 964; Uttara-Ashidhd, 2ist  asterisin— ttentifica- 


solar eclipses, iv. vi calculation of a solar tion, ete, 224. ; we 

eclipse, add. n, 25; error of sun‘s motion Ulara-Bhadrapadd, 27th asterisin —identifi- 

and position by Hindu system, 24; adup- cation, ete,, 228. : , es 

tation of those of otheygplanets to it, Uttara-Phalguni, 12th — asterisi--- identifica. 

29-25: ann‘s revelation of present (en, cle, 218. 

treatise, i, 2-9, xiv. 24-25: his part in the 

pe aie. Paes ee UEN 2 le AEST Vaigakha, Ist or 2nd month, 1. 51 n, xiv. 
Surd, 128. a n, l6n. 
Sitrya-Siddhanta-- professedly revealed by the \ aidhrta, or Vaidhrti, name of a hostile as- 

Sun to Maya, i. 2-9; ascribed by al-Birfini , best of sun and moon, xi. 2, 4. 

to Lata, i. 8n; referred by Bentley to 11th Vatdhrti, 27th yoga, ii. 65 n, 

century, 24; refutation of this conclusion, \4'@—15th yoga, ii. 65m; name of a yoga. 

i. Bn, 24, 380; position in astronomical, #44. n. 19. 

literature of India, introd. n., add. n. 380; Varaha, name of current, Aéon, i. 23 n. 

its system compared with those of other ¥@réha-anihira, astronomical and autrological 

treatises, add. u. 6; present extent, xiv. @thority, 1. 3n, vil. 23, 240, vill, 13 n, 

27 n; drvision into two portions, xi. 23n7., *!¥ Gu, add. nL. 

commentaries on, add. n. 2: published Nardha-Siddhanta, add. n. 1. 

edition, introd. n.. add, n. 1. “Brivas, 18th yoga, it, 65 n. 
Svatf, 15th asterisni—identification, ete., 290.) 28h@, rainy season, xiv, 10n, 16 n 
Synodical revolutions of the planets, 78. Varuna, divinity af 25th asterism, 22k. 

Vasanta, spring, xiv, 10n, 16 n, 
Vasishtha or Vasishtha Siddhanta, add. 


; not, 
Tables for finding trne places of planets Vasudeva, xii, 12. 
ge en Bee — Vasns, divinities of 24th asterism, 227. 
fitila, 5th ete. karana, ti, 69 n. VAC REMRSH. yoak OF isbATaGL ety IZ A. 


Vaittiriya-Sanhit® and Téittiriya-Bralunana, Vedas. xii, 17. 
nunes and divinities of the asterisins ACV edaingas i. 3n. 

cording to, 211, ete. ; eee Venns-- names, revolutions, etc., elc., see 
P pais ca ina a! on Sfrya-Siddhinta, Planets—in conjunction with other planets 
add, n, 2%. Li 

aS o Milne: 
Ore d2nd year of Jupiter's cycle. 1. Versed sine—naine, 64; how found, ii, 22; 
; series of, for the qu t, ti, 28. 

Tiedt Vike Ae Vcrieniciole aa ee 
ativa-Viveka, add. n. 1. Vertical parallax resoluti 

ea artis ; on of, 164, 

ath-Thuraiyé, 8rd manzil, 218. Vibhava, 36th year of Jupiter's cycle, 1. 55 n. 


Ti, 14th steu, 229. Vacate ; , ; 
Sime=renleandfanreal?-i- 10% diferent aiedce pala 16th asterism—identification, etc.. 


of measuring and reckoning, xiv. ; civil Vierta : 
time and its uses, xiv. 18-19; lunar time, on” name of stars in sting of Scorpio, 
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Vicvavasu, 18th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. Wilson—his catalogue of Mackenzie Collec- 
55 n. . tion referred to, add. n. 1, 2; his Visbnu- 

Vijaya, lst year of Jupiter's cycle, i. 55 b. Purina, see Vishnu-Puréna. 

Vikérin, 7th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 55 n. 

Vikrama, 48th year of Jupiter's cycie, i. 55 un. 

Vikramfditya, era of, add. n. 12. 

Vikrta, 58th year of Jupiter's cycle, 1. 55n, Y, 10th stew, 219. 

Vilamha, 6th year of Jupiter's cycle, i. 55n. Yama, divinity of Qud asterisin, 212. 


« 


Vinadi, meascre of time, i. il. Yamakoti, city, xii, 38. 
Virodbakrt, 19th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. Lavanas, Greeks or westerncrs, referred to 
56 n. in Hindu astronomical traditions, 1. 6n, 
Virodhio, 57th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 385. | 
55 n. Year—civil, lunar, sidereal, and solar, 1. 
Vishkambha, 1st yoga, ii. 65 n. 13n; year of the gods, i. 14; years in 
Vishnu—divinity of 23rd asterism, 226; practical use in India, i. 13n; sketch of 
original character, xi. 10 n. solar and luni-solar cvlendar, for year 
Vishnu-candra, suthor of  Vasishtha-Sid- 1859-60, i. 51 n: length of sidercal sola 
dhénta, add. nu. 1. years of eras of Calivahana and Vikra- 
Vishnu-dharmottura-Puréna. add. n. 1. years of eras of Calivabana and Vikra- 


Vishnu-Purana, citations fron and references méaditya, character and names of, add. 
to, i. 9n, 12n, 17n, 190, 2la, 23n, 4D. 12; years of Jupiter’s cycle, names of, 


ii. 8n, xii. Bn, 44n. 1. 55 n; years of lustrum, names of, xiv. 
Vishti, 8th etc., karana, ii. 69 n. 17 n. 
Vortices, or propelling currents, of the Yellaya, commentator on Sfrya-Siddhanta, 

planets, ii. 3, xii. 78. add. n. 2. 
Vrddhi, llth yoga, ii, 65 n. Yoga, period of time—name whence derived, 
Vyaghéta, 18th yoga, ii. 65 n. add. n. 19; _two systems, names and 
Vy asa-Siddhante, add. n. 1. characte. & ii. 65 n, add. n. 19. 


- Re : Yojana, measure of length, its subdivision 
Vyatipace —17th yoga, ii. tSn, xi. 20; name *8N8) gu, 
of a hostile aspect of sun and imoon, xi. and value, i. 60n, add. n. 13. 
oe uvan, 43rd year of Jupiter’s cycle, 1. 55 n. 


Vyaya, 54th year of Jupiter's cycle, i. 55 n. 


; : Zenith, name of, v. ln. 
Warren’s Kala Sankalita, refcreuces to and Zenith-distance—on the meridian, iii. 14- 
citations from, introd. n., 1. 18n, 340, 15; elsewhere, iii. 33; sun’s zenith-distance 
48n, 55n, 62n, 84, xiv. 3n, 17 n, add. on circles of intermediate direction, how 


n; 12.19; _ found, iii. 28-34; to find the same else- 
Weber, references to and extracts from his where, iii. 34-36; how found from shadow, 


works and essays, i. 3n, Gn, 11. Bn. vii. iii. 14-15, 37; instrument for obtaining 

23 n, 236, xiv. 6n, add. n. 1, 3, 26, 28. sun's zenith-distance by observation, xiii. 
Week—not an origins] or ancient Hindu 21n. 

institution, 1. 52n, xii, 79n; whence Zodiac—name, iii. 12 n; signs of—see Signs. 

brought to India, i. 52n; names of its Zones of the earth, xii. 59-69. 

days, i. 52n; how determincd, i. 52n;az-Zubénin, 16th manzil, 2292. 

when they begin, 1. 66. az-Zubrah, llth manzil, 219. 
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